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THE  FLAG, 


INSCRIBED  TO  ADMIRAL  DEWEY. 
Tune  :  ‘ '•Lauriger.  ” 


“  I  hope  peace  will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  for  all 
future  time.” — Abraham  Lincoln.  . 


Darling  flag  of  liberty ! 

Law  and  love  revealing, 

All  the  downcast  turn  to  thee, 
For  thy  help  appealing. 

In  the  front  for  human  right 
Flash  thy  stars  of  morning, 

All  that  hates  and  hides  the  light 
Flies  before  thy  warning. 


Roll  a  river  wide  and  strong. 
Like  the  tides  a-swinging. 
Lift  the  joyful  floods  of  song, 

Set  the  mountains  ringing. 

Run  the  lovely  banner  high, — 
Crimson  morning  glory! — 

Field  as  blue  as  yonder  sky. 
Every  star  a  story. 


Let  the  people,  heart  and  lip. 

Hail  the  gleaming  splendor  ! 

Let  the  guns  from  shore  and  ship 
Acclamation  render! 

All  ye  oceans,  clap  your  hands ! 

Echo  plains  and  highlands. 
Speed  the  voice  thro’  all  the  lands 
To  the  Orient  islands. 


By  the  colors  of  the  day. 

By  the  breasts  that  wear  them. 
To  the  living  God  we  pray 
For  the  brave  that  bear  them  ! 
Run  the  rippling  banner  high  ; 

Peace  or  war  the  weather. 
Cheers  or  tears,  we’ll  live  or  die 
U  nder  it  together. 

M.  W.  Stryker, 


Hamilton  Collxge,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  May,  1898, 
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WESTERN 

MORTGAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAKLFS  K.  G11I.«0>',  48  MUk  StrMt,  Boeton.  Mas* 


THB  MONTANA  GOLD  PLAOKR  Mivixo  COM  PANT,  advertised  last  week  in  this  paper,  sold  some 
stock  at  78  cents  per  share  (par  value  $1.00) .  Will  sell  another  small  lot  for  80  cents  a  share.  As  it  has  prospected 
$1  .00  per  square  yard  in  coarse  go  d  alone,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  save  the  fine  gold;  but  as  thev  are  now 
working  and  have  facilities  for  saving  this  product,  the  expectation  is  tha  It  will  run  mneh  higher.  The  I'irec- 
tors  are  certainly  jnstifled  in  their  bmief  that  they  will  have  ONR  MILLION  DOLLARS  at  least  in  OCTOBER, 
or  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  capital  stock,  as  stated  heretofore.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  risk  in  buying 
this  stock,  and  that  a  larger  income  can  he  secured  on  a  smaller  investment  than  any  other  way  offered  at  present. 
We  do  not  see  why  an  investment  of  |5(X)  will  not  bring  this  amount  yearly.  The  smallest  number  of  shares 
which  we  are  authorized  to  sell  is  25,  at  80  cents  per  share,  ^ ;  SO  shares,  140;  100  shares,  tW;  200  shares,  $160 ;  SOO 
shares,  $400.  We  shall  sell  it  for  this  price  until  July  8th,  unlees  the  number  of  shares  t'>  be  sold  for  this  price  has 
been  taken,  in  which  case  we  reserve  the  right  to  return  auy  cherks  that  may  have  been  forwarded. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

■  ♦ . — 

The  war  in  Cuba  has  at  last  begun  in  earnest. 
After  the  long  delays,  which  wsre  necessary  to 
the  mustering  of  a  great  army,  that  bad  to  be 
brought  from  all  parte  of  the  country,  and 
drilled  as  eoldiare;  and  equipped  with  guns, 
great  and  small — from  the  weapons  rarried  on 
men’s  shoulders,  to  the  heavy  artillery  to  batter 
down  fortresses — we  may  think  it  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  in  war  that  there  is  at  this  moment  an 
army  of  sixteen  tboueand  men  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  looking  down  upon 
the  city  of  Santiago,  with  the  harbor  in  which 
lies  the  Spaniah  fleet.  This  fleet  has  been  lying 
there  for  several  weeks,  during  which  Admiral 
Sampson  has  been  waiting  impatiently,  hoping 
to  draw  it  from  the  protection  which  it  had 
under  the  guns  of  Morro  Castle,  and  of  the 
other  defences  of  the  city.  As  these  efforts 
have  failed  to  draw  this  Spanish  Armada  into  a 
combat  on  the  sea,  the  army  ia  now  to  try  what 
can  be  done  from  the  land. 


But  this  wae  not  an  easy  matter.  This  old 
Spanish  town  (called  Santiago  in  honor  of 
Saint  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain),  lies  at 
the  far  end  of  Cuba,  where  to  land  an  army  is 
not  like  landing  one  on  Montauk  Point  at  the 
end  of  Long  Island,  with  a  straight  and  level 
plain  before  it  on  which  to  spread  out  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
move  on  in  all  the  po  up  and  pride  of  war,  till  it 
could  plant  its  guns  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  with 
the  great  city  of  New  York  at  ita  feet,  which 
would  have  no  alternative  but  that  of  immediate 
surrender. 


Santiago  is  protected  by  nature,  having  the 
sea  on  one  side,  and  the  rocks  and  hills  on  the 
other — hills  that  are  covered  by  almost  impene¬ 
trable  foieets,  through  which  a  hunter  may  pick 
his  solitary  way,  but  a  large  army  with  its  great 
batteries  could  move  but  slowly  if  at  all. 

These  heights  around  the  city  would  indeed 
furnish  many  commanding  points  from  which  to 
bombard  the  city,  if  they  had  not  baen  taken 
in  advance  by  its  defenders,  who  seized  every 
point  of  vantage  on  the  surrounding  hiile.  With 
such  a  line  of  batteries  to  face,  the  invading 
army  baa  bad  to  take  the  city  in  the  rear,  land¬ 
ing  the  troops  at  a  diatance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  and  advancing  across  the  country,  over 
wretched  roads,  or  with  no  roads  at  all ;  through 
dense  foreete,  where  an  enemy  might  be  hid 
behind  every  tree;  or  in  greater  force  in  the 
block  houses  that  were  planted  along  the  ridges, 
where,  concealed  themselves,  the  Spaniards 
could  Are  volliee  upon  our  soldiers  advancing  to 
the  attack. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  the  position  was  not 
very  “inviting,”  for  the  bravest  man  likes  to 
Bee  hie  enemy :  and  the  ieeue  seemed  more  doubt¬ 
ful  becauea  the  first  regiment  that  was  to  receive 
the  Spanish  Are,  did  not  belong  to  the  regular 
army.  It  was  not  composed  of  veteran  eoldiera, 


but  had  been  extemporized  out  of  wild  fellows 
of  the  Par  West,  where  they  may  have  had  some 
fighting  with  the  Indians,  or  hunting  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Iheea  hardy  fellows  rallied 
at  the  call  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  full  of 
martial  ardor  as  be  was,  yet  had  no  military 
experience  to  At  him  to  lead  a  regiment,  but 
said  that  “If  hie  friend  Colonel  Wood  would 
take  command,  be  would  take  the  second  place,  ” 
and  80  was  formed  the  now  famoua  regiment  of 
“Rough  Riders,  “  who  have  had  the  honor  of 
striking  the  first  blow  on  the  eoil  of  Cuba. 
Whether  the  Colonel  and  hie  “best  man”  had 
asked  the  honor  we  ara  not  told,  but  there 
they  were,  leading  an  advance  which,  it  ia  now 
eaid,  was  ill-advieed,  as  they  did  not  take  the 
precaution  of  Indian  fighters  to  hide  behind 
trees,  but  marching  in  the  open  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  a  concealed  enemy.  Some,  it  is 
said,  finding  they  had  been  caught  in  a  trap, 
began  to  vent  their  anger  in  oaths,  when  they 
were  quickly  brought  to  th»ir  senses  by  the 
stern  voice  of  their  commander.  Colonel  Wood, 
who  shouted,  Don't  swear,  but  fight!”  and 
instantly  they  rushed  forward  with  a  vigor  that 
swept  everything  before  them,  and  drove  the 
Spaniards  down  the  hill. 

So  begins  the  war  in  Cuba  A  mere  “brush,” 
it  may  called.  But  it  wae  enough  to  show 
the  stuff  these  raw  American  soldiere  are 
made  of,  and  has  male  a  profound  impreesion 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  American  army 
and  navy  are  made  of  such  material  ae  this,  the 
contest  cannot  be  long. 

Of  course  this  first  dash  at  the  enemy  is  not 
decisive,  but  it  is  of  value  chiefly  aa  ahowing  the 
spirit  of  the  army,  and  in  that  view  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end.  It  may  yet  be  a  few  days 
before  a  road  can  be  opened  through  the  forest 
and  over  the  bil  e,  so  ae  to  bring  up  the  heavy 
Bsige  guns,  which  will  soon  hurl  their  destruct¬ 
ive  bjmbe  and  balls  over  the  devoted  city. 

When  the  decisive  moment  comes,  the  navy 
will  join  the  army  in  the  attack,  and  here  we 
note  a  recent  discovery.  It  hae  been  eupposed 
that  it  would  be  impoeaible  for  the  ships  to 
enter  the  harbor,  ae  in  that  case  they  would 
be  blown  up  by  torpedoes,  like  the  Maine  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana.  But*  only  last  Friday 
a  despatch  to  the  Herald  of  this  city  dated  “Off 
Santiago,”  gives  the  following  revelation: 

"It  has  temained  for  the  stanch  dynamite 
cruiser,  the  Veeuviue,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
entiance  to  Santiago  harbor  was  not  completely 
blocked  by  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac. 

“While  poking  bar  noae  about  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  a  few  nights  ago  the  Vesuvius  dis¬ 
covered  ample  room  in  which  to  pass  the  wreck. 
She  went  in,  made  observatione  along  the  inner 
barber,  and  then  came  back  to  esa,  getting 
around  the  collier  without  difficulty.  It  was 
aedertained  that  two  battle  ships  could  enter  the 
harbor  abreast,  one  passing  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  of  the  Merrimac  wreck.  This 
is  an  opportunity  that  will  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  final  attack  on  Santiago  begins.  ” 
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While  our  army  and  navy  are  preparing  to 
bombard  Santiago  by  land  and  aea,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  doea  not  forget  Admiral  Dewey,  who  ia 
holding  the  fort  at  Manila,  and  no  leaa  than 
three  ezpeditiona  are  on  their  way  to  the  Philip- 
pinea.  The  firat  haa  probably  arrived  already. 
The  loaa  of  theee  ialande  in  Elaetem  Aaia  has 
been  very  humiliating  to  Spain— even  more  eo, 
if  poaaible,  than  would  be  the  loee  of  Cuba,  for 
it  might  be  aaid  with  truth,  that  it  waa  an  easy 
matter  for  the  United  Statee  to  capture  an 
inland,  which  at  its  Western  end  in  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  our  Southern  coast.  But  the 
Philippines  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
and  nearer  to  Spain  than  to  America. 


•  What  shall  they  do  about  it  f  Give  up  that 
precious  inheritance  of  the  Spaaieh  crown  f  or 
make  at  least  a  nhow  of  an  attempt  to  recover 
it  T  After  two  months’  delay  and  hesitation, 
the  Government  at  Madrid  has  mosteied  courage 
to  eend  a  fleet  op  the  Mediterranean,  ^that  was 
at  the  laat  advices  at  Port  Said,  the  entrance  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  where  it  is  at  this  moment, 
waiting  for  repairs  (Spanish  ships  are  always 
in  want  of  repairs)  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
acooiate  to  say,  waiting  for  orders  from  Madrid, 
where  they  must  he  sorely  troubled  as  to  what 
to  da  To  transfer  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea  would  cost  per¬ 
haps  flfty,  or  even  a  hundred,  thousand  dollars, 
and  Spain  has  not  so  many  sums  of  that  amount 
lying  about,  especially  when  it  may  have  to  be 
paid  once  more,  to  get  the  ships  back  again, 
unless  they  should  find  a  watery  grave  in  the 
Philippines,  or  that  wicked  Dewey  had  "gobbled 
them  up,"  as  co  many  ships  to  be  added  to  the 
American  fleet  keeping  guard  in  Eastern  Asia ! 


If  some  of  our  readers  do  not  agree  with  us  as 
to  the  war  with  Spain,  that  however  terrible 
it  may  be,  yet  it  waa  inevitable,  they  must 
acknowledge  that  we  have  tried  to  do  full  justice 
to  our  opponents,  by  quoting  their  ablest  repre¬ 
sentatives,  at  the  bead  of  which  we  place  The 
Evening  Post,  which  represents  the  extreme  of 
conservatism,  and  haa  been  the  most  persist¬ 
ent  opponent  of  the  course  of  our  Government. 

One  test  of  its  position  has  been  its  frequent 
prediction  of  disaster  by  land  if  not  by  aea. 
The  victory  of  Manila  settled  the  question  ae 
between  the  American  and  the  Spanish  fleets; 
but  wait  till  our  troops  were  in  the  swamps  of 
Cuba,  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  and 
then  we  might  have  to  face  disaster  and  defeat. 
Hence  we  are  somewhat  taken  back  to  read  the 
following  comment  on  the  first  clash  of  arms: 

“1  he  firat  skirmish  on  the  way  to  Santiago 
g  vea  us  a  most  reassuring  test  of  the  mettle  of 
our  volunteer  army.  There  was  to  be  found  in 
that  army  no  more  hastily  collected  or  lees  dis 
ciplined  force  than  Kooeevelt’s  Rough  Riders. 
What  little  training  they  bad  received  before 
leaving  for  Cuba  bad  been  as  cavalry ;  yet  they 
were  sent  into  action  as  infantry,  side  by  side 
with  regulars,  and  they  fought  like  regulars, 
leaving  ten  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field, 
which  was  indeed  for  them  a  field  of  honor.  If 
our  new  army  is  made  of  stuff  like  thia-and 
every  test  yet  applied  shows  it  to  be— then  the 
country  may  well  be  proud  of  it  A  far  more 
formidable  foe  than  Spain  could  be  eccountered 
without  fear  of  consequences.  The  final  result 
at  Santiago  is  sure,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
speedy.  The  American  forces  are  closing  steal- 
ily  in  upon  the  city,  with  the  insurgents  as 
allies  and  the  fleet  prepared  to  destroy  the  har¬ 
bor  fortifications  when  the  time  to  do  so  shall 
arrive.  Whatever  resistance  the  Spanish  forces 
make  is  desperate  and  futile— so  much  so  that  it 
seems  an  unspetkable  pity  that  the  end  could 
not  come  at  once  without  further  bloodshed  on 
either  sida 

*  Indeed,  the  news  from  Madrid  makes  it  look 
aa  if  the  end  might  be  very  near.  Peace  aasur 
ances  from  that  quarter  nave  been  misleading 
many  times  since  the  war  began,  but  at  no  time 
have  the  signs  of  internal  diasatisfaction  with 


the  situation  been  so  great  aa  they  are  to  day. 
The  real  truth  about  the  case  seems  at  laat  to 
have  got  into  the  popular  mind,  in  spite  of 
lying  war  bulletins  and  in  epite  of  the  well-nigh 
impenetrable  mail  of  Spanish  honor,  and  if  it 
has  really  penetrated  eo  far,  then  the  hopeless 
struggle  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  close.  When 
it  is  admitM  openly  that  the  Camara  squadron 
was  sent  from  Madrid  simply  "to  calm  public 
opinion,"  and  with  the  belief  that  "before  it 
could  reach  the  Philippines  peace  would  be  de¬ 
clared,"  there  seems  little  more  to  be  admitted, 
or  little  more  excuse  for  keeping  up  the  pretence 
of  a  war.  The  fall  of  Santiago,  with  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  Oervera's  fleet,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  the  end  at  once.  Spain  clearly  realises 
this,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  and  if  her 
honor  had  permitted  her  to  yield  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  culminating  disaster,  the  useless 
shedding  of  much  innocent  blcod  would  have 
been  spared. 


And  now  The  Post  seems  to  be  disgusted  with 
Spain  for  its  want  of  dignity:  It  says: 

The  final  scenes  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  were 
almost  piast  belief,  such  endless  recrimination, 
such  fantastic  displays  of  wounded  honor,  ouch 
rhodomontade,  such  braggart  cries,  winding  up 
with  voting  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Cuban 
debt  in  depreciaM  money  and  adjourning,  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  decree,  without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  cheers  for  t^  throne.  Even  the  report¬ 
ers  had  to  pose  in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  rising 
in  a  bod^  and  going  out  when  the  Minister  of 
Marine  intimated  uat  some  of  hie  remarks  bad 
been  "distorted"  by  a  member  of  their  honora¬ 
ble  profession.  If  honor  was  the  univerfsl 
theme,  they  would  air  their  own.  Such  revela¬ 
tions  of  Spanish  character  astound  the  world. 
Europe  is  as  much  nonplussed  as  America.  If 
an  exhibition  like  this  were  to  be  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  we  should  think  the  war  could  not  go 
on  a  day  longer;  that  soldiers  would  refuse  to 
fight  for  a  country  in  tile  hands  of  such  rulers. 
But  in  Spain  the  impoesible  is  the  ordinary, 
the  absurd  is  the  cnaracteristia  All  theee 
outbursts  are  supj^ed  somehow  to  make  for 
Spanish  glory  and  Spanish  "honor!" 


THE  MAN  FOR  THE  HOUR. 

In  the  number  of  namee  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  by  recent  events  is  one  that  we 
never  beard  before,  but  who  is  now  spioken  of 
as  the  authority  on  which  the  President  reliee 
more  than  on  that  of  any  o  her  officer.  It  is  a 
piaper  of  St.  Louis  that  says: 

Th  B  rush  of  prepiaration  to  put  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  soldiers  into  the  field  has  found  at 
least  one  man  with  a  grasp  for  the  busicess  in 
its  magnitude  and  in  its  detail.  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  O.  (Dorbin  ia  the  agreeable  surprise 
of  the  coni  using  situation. 

"Go  and  see  Corbin,"  the  President  tells  his 
visitors  twenty  times  a  day  when  they  come 
pressing  candidates  for  commissions. 

"Well,  see  Corbin,"  the  Secretary  of  War 
says  when  some  snarl  about  contracts  is  appealed 
to  him. 

In  all  quarters  the  reference  continuously  is 
to  "Corbin."  Cast  in  a  mould  to  stand  a  pro 
digioua  amount  of  work,  poseeseed  of  a  mind 
which  acts  with  marvelous  quickness,  of  unfail 
ing  self  control,  unoppresaed  by  any  undue 
regard  for  dignity,  this  man  is  the  head  of 
pretty  much  everything  executive  in  the  War 
Department  With  a  memory  for  faces,  namee, 
events,  figures  and  the  minutest  details  of  army 
organisation  which  is  the  marvel  of  everybody. 
General  Corbin  is  the  genius  of  this  war  situa¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  other  popular  heroes  There 
will  be  no  one  to  whom  the  country  will  owe 
more  in  this  emergency  than  to  General  Corbin. 

The  Adjutant-Geceral  at  work  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  War  Departmnent  He  sits  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  room  with  aids,  stenographers 
and  orderlies  on  all  sides.  The  door  is  open.  It 
is  seldom  that  time  is  wasted  over  cards.  A 
stesdy  stream  of  callers  comes  and  goes.  In  a 
moment  General  Corbin  grasps  the  business  and 
cuts  short  the  explanations  with  a  few  questions. 
He  calls  to  this  or  that  subordinate,  gives  the 
necessary  insiructiona  and  passes  right  along  to 
the  next  without  brusquenees,  without  friction, 
with  that  air  which  makes  all  understand  that 
time  IS  very  precious  but  each  person  shall  have 
his  share. 

Placid  and  practical  to  the  highest  degree, 
this  man  untangles  and  straightens  out  Uie 
affairs  which  threaten  to  cause  delay  and  tur¬ 
moil.  He  is  the  right  band  of  the  War  Board. 


. — 

A  HALF  CENTURY  AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Db.  Stboro'b  Samitabiusu  Jane  21,  1896. 

My  venerable  friend.  Judge  Bockes,  said  to 
me  yesterday,  "I  recall  your  first  sermon  hare 
fifty  years  ago;"  and  when  a  minister  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  half  century  of  preaching  in  any  place, 
it  may  be  no  breach  of  modesty  to  record  it. 
In  the  summer  of  1848,  when  Dr.  Chester  was 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
here,  I  occupied  bis  pulpit— in  their  old  and 
small  sanctuary  oa  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Caroline  street.  The  town  then  had  less  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  every  church¬ 
building  now  in  it  has  been  erected  since  that 
day.  Last  Sabbath  I  delivered  in  the  Methodist 
Church  my  two  hundred  and  second  sermon  in 
this  beautiful  town.  Never  was  it  so  beautiful 
as  now ;  never  did  Congress  Park  look  so  attrac¬ 
tive  as  this  morning;  ncr  has  its  matchless 
spring  ever  been  more  sparkling  and  efficacious. 
If  a  man  has  ever  received  priceless  benefits  from 
a  place,  or  a  fellow  creature,  be  would  be  crimi¬ 
nally  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  them. 
Once  more  I  record  my  obligations  to  this  won¬ 
derful  atmosphere,  and  these  peerless  waters  for 
much  of  the  health  and  bappinecs  of  my  long 
life.  Among  the  Creator’s  many  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gifts,  there  are  thousands  of  us  who  praise 
Him  for  creating  these  fountains  that  put  fresh 
iron  into  the  blood,  and  fresh  elasticity  into  the 
frame. 

I  never  have  seen  so  many  people  in  Saratoga 
at  this  early  date.  The  large  hotels  are  filling 
up  rapidly.  Yesterday  I  met  my  old  ne  ghbor. 
Dr.  Talmage,  who  begins  bis  vacation  by  a 
week  of  rest  under  these  cool,  over-shadowing 
trees.  Here  at  Dr.  Strong’s— which  becomes  a 
hotel  during  the  summer  season — is  a  goodly 
company.  Among  them  I  am  happy  to  meet 
Lady  Galt  of  Montreal,  the  widow  of  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Galt,  BO  long  the  chief  financial  minister 
of  Canada.  Her  father  in-law  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Scotch  novelist,  John  Galt,  who  was  the 
founder  of  that  school  of  Scotch  domestic  fiction 
in  which  Barrie  and  "Ian  Maclaren"  have  at¬ 
tained  such  success.  The  town  is  attracting 
large  numbers  of  College  students;  for  the  boat- 
clubs  of  Columbia,  Ccrnell  and  other  Univer¬ 
sities  are  here  in  training  for  the  regatta  on 
Saratoga  Lake  next  week.  How  well  I  recall  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  "Varsity  races"— long 
years  ago — when  in  the  crowd  were  Dr.  William 
Adams  and  William  M.  Evarts  wearing  the  blue 
ribbon  of  Yale  on  their  coats  I 

Our  Presbyterian  churches  here  are  prospering ; 
intbe"FirBt"  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durant,  aedyourg 
Mr.  Geesner  is  the  pastor  of  the  "Second." 
Among  the  active  members  of  Brother  Gessner’s 
church  id  Mrs.  McKee,  the  daughter  of  Presi 
dent  Harrison— who  resides  at  Saratoga.  The 
"baby  McKee"  of  the  White  House  in  Harri¬ 
son’s  reign,  passed  my  window  a  few  minutes 
ago,  a  big  boy  on  his  bicycle. 

Of  course  the  all  absorbing  topic  here— as 
elsewhere — is  the  war.  I'o  my  own  mind  the 
vital  issues  involved  are  more  far  reaching  and 
momentous  than  the  present  clash  of  arms. 
That  corrupt  and  effete  old  Spain  will  in  time 
be  vanquished,  no  one  doubts;  but  what  next  f 
Will  this  war  work  a  radical  revolution  in  our 
republic,  and  make  us  a  military  people,  con¬ 
quering  and  absorbing  foreign  territories?  Did 
Dewey’s  guns  annihilate  Washington’s  Farewell 
address,  and  make  us  an  imitaUr  of  the  old 
monarchies  of  Europe— armed  to  the  teeth  and 
covetous  of  all  the  out  lying  regions  that  we  can 
conquer,  and  hold  as  colonies  or  States  f  These 
questions  go  to  the  roots. 

When  this  war  was  declared,  our  national 
Government  assured  the  world  that  our  sole 
object  waa  the  noble  one  of  freeing  Cuba  from 
Spanish  tyranny  and  misrule;  and  we  solemnly 
disclaimed  all  intention  to  conquer  and  annex 
territory.  Within  six  weeks  the  idea  called 
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'MmperiBlinn”  bai  bunt  forth,  and  ia  roDuiug 
like  the  cholera.  The  anuexatioD  of  Chiba  and 
Porto  Rico  aa  territoriea  and  erentnally  as  Statea 
ie  Tehemently  advocated  I  What  the  wiahea  of 
the  people  in  thoee  ialanda  or  in  the  Phiiippinee 
(w  in  Hawaii  may  be  ia  not  thought  of  by  theae 
roaeate  painten  of  our  country’a  “manifest  des¬ 
tiny  I”  Even  some  religious  journals  that  two 
months  ago  opposed  a  resort  to  arms  seem  to 
have  caught  the  “imperialist”  mania.  One  of 
them  suggests  that  the  next  census  of  the 
United  States — soon  to  be  taken — will  include 
Ouba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  far-away  Philippines! 

The  census  of  the  Philippines — with  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  Malays  and  other  semi-bar¬ 
barians  will  be  profitable  reading  to  American 
citizens.  The  cenius  of  Ouba  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  and  not 
enough  Protestants  to  fill  a  Yankee  meeting¬ 
house— will  be  worth  studying  before  we  annex 
that  “gem  of  the  Antilles.”  Suppose  that  in  a 
close  Presidential  eleition,  Hawaii  and  Ouba 
ahould  turn  the  scale  as  Louisiana  and  Florida 
did  in  1876.  These  and  a  score  of  other  vital 
questions  lie  wrapped  up  in  that  big  portentous 
word  “imperialism.” 

This  is  a  good  time  to  clap  down  the  brakes 
and  keep  cool.  The  war  ia  not  over,  and  may 
not  be  as  soon  as  we  could  desire.  The  politi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  is  up  to  fever  heat.  Demagogues 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it  are  ventilating  a  vast 
deal  of  noxious  gas.  Even  some  good  Chris¬ 
tian  folk  are  seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams 
of  a  magnificent  land-grabbing,  continent  con¬ 
trolling,  and  missionary  Republic— all  to  be 
“born  in  a  day  I”  Once  more  let  us  say  that 
we  need  a  Washington,  a  Webster,  or  a  Lincoln 
to  signal,  “Dotim  brakes  /” 

A  PROUD  MOTHER. 

The  recent  daring  exploit  of  Hobson  in  sink 
ing  the  Merrimac  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
must  have  carried  joy  and  pride  to  the  hearts 
of  all  his  kindred.  Most  touching  is  it  to  read 
the  following  from  his  mother,  who  in  her  joy 
and  pride,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  very  much 
surprised  at  the  brave  conduct  of  her  boy  who 
had  BO  often  shown  his  courage  and  his  devo¬ 
tion.  Thus  she  pours  out  her  heart  to  a  friend : 

“The  appreciation  of  the  country,  his  State, 
and  native  town,  is  most  gratifying  to  us  all.  It 
is  but  natural  that  my  mother-pride  should  be 
pleased  at  the  recognition  of  my  boy  by  the 
Nation  and  its  rulers.  Such  recognition  is  very 
luppy*  but  it  has  told  us  nothins  new  of  his 
grand  worth.  A  nobler  son  no  mother  ever  had. 
He  ha*  been  a  mighty  tower  of  strength  to  me 
for  years.  Never  forgetting  the  many  demands 
of  a  large  household,  it  has  always  been  his 
pleasure  to  share  his  salary  with  us.  In  every 
way  he  has  been  a  help  and  a  comfort.  The 
three  years  he  was  studying  abroad  there  never 
failed  to  come  from  him  the  most  loving  letters, 
and  his  resources  were  ever  at  our  command. 
The  gentlest,  noblest  nature,  with  every  attrac¬ 
tion  of  person  and  character,  he  claims  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  one  who  knows  him.  To  us, 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  it  took  no  Santiago 
to  proclaim  him  a  hero.” 

Our  readers  have  observed  the  change  in  our 
Sunday-school  teaching  from  the  Blakeslee  Series 
to  the  International  Lessons.  This  is  not  at  all 
because  of  a  diminished  impression  of  the  value 
of  the  former.  Indeed  we  prize  them  more  than 
ever  from  the  study  of  several  years.  We  do 
not  enter  into  any  invidious  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  two  methods,  both  of  which  we  love  and 
admire.  But  there  is  sometimes  an  advantage 
in  a  change  in  the  way  of  instruction,  whereby 
great  truths  may  be  observed  like  stars  in  the 
firmament  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Thus 
like  the  ancient  laraelitee,  we  ma/  walk  about 
Zion,  and  go  round  about  her;  tell  the  towers 
thereof;  mark  well  her  bulwarks  and  consider 
her  palaces,  that  we  may  tell  it  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  following. 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  PHILLIFINES. 

The  Committee  on  China  and  the  Executive 
Council,  to  which  was  referred  the  expediency 
of  opening  missionary  work  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  question.  We  feel 
that  the  political  and  military  relations  into 
which  the  United  States  has  been  so  strangely 
forced  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  also  to  Cuba  and  to  Porto  Rico,  involve  cer¬ 
tain  moral  and  religious  responsibilities  which 
are,  perhaps,  quite  independent  of  the  precise 
character  of  the  political  relationship  which 
may  hereafter  be  formed  with  them ;  and  that  the 
Christian  people  of  America  should  immediately 
and  prayerfully  conaider  the  duty  of  entering 
the  door  which  Qod’s  providence  ie  thus  opening. 

This  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  It  is 
significant  that  already  letters  have  come  to  the 
Board  from  persons  in  five  different  States, 
urging  the  importance  of  taking  up  this  work, 
and  making  offers  of  co  operation  in  men  and 
money,  one  pastor  having  actually  raised  and 
paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  11,000 
toward  the  support  of  the  first  missionary,  while 
the  General  Assembly  itself  gave  strong  approval 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  its  Standing 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  to  the  effect 
that,  “We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  God  has 
given  into  the  hands  of  American  Christians  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  thus  opened  a  wide 
door  and  effectual  to  their  populations,  and  has 
by  the  very  guns  of  our  battle  ships  summoned 
us  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  this  sentiment 
is  not  peculiar  to  Presbyterians.  Indeed  there 
are  rumors  that  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards 
of  other  churches  are  disposed  to  consider  the 
question  of  their  relation  to  these  opening  fields. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  unfortunate  if 
several  Boards  should  enter  any  one  of  these 
fields  at  the  same  time,  thus  unnecessarily 
duplicating  expenses  and  perhaps  introducing 
elements  of  rivalry.  We  have  heard  much  in 
recent  years  of  the  principles  of  comity,  and  we 
are  earnestly  striving  to  promote  that  comity  in 
lands  which  are  already  jointly  occupied.  We 
believe  that  the  new  situation  thus  providen¬ 
tially  forced  upon  us  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  for  beginning  this  work,  but 
for  beginning  it  right  from  the  point  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  and  the  economical  use  of  men 
and  money. 

To  this  end  we  recommend  that  the  Executive 
Council  be  directed  to  hold  an  early  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  American  Board, 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  E;)iscopal  Church,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  with  a  view  to  a  frank  and  mutual 
understanding  as  to  the  responsibilities  of 
American  Christians  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  an 
agreement  as  to  the  most  effective  distribution 
of  the  work  among  the  several  Boards,  if  it  shall 
be  found  expedient  and  practicable  to  undertake 
it.  W.  R.  Richards, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  China, 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  Secretary  in  Charge. 

ON  THE  THIRD  OF  JULY. 

Secretary  Thompson  sends  us  word  that  “The 
Patriotic  Appeal  of  the  Home  Board  for  an  offer¬ 
ing  on  the  3d  of  July  is  finding  large  favor 
among  the  churches.  In  evidence  of  this,  more 
than  70,000  envelopes  to  receive  the  offerings 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  Board  on  request  of 
the  churches.  Now  is  the  hour  to  honor  God 
in  America.  Let  our  Church  do  her  full  share. 
Let -all  Presbyterians  celebrate  the  4  th  of  July 
this  year  on  a  high  plane  and  send  an  offering 
to  speed  the  Gospel  throughout  the  land.” 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  exercises  of  the  sixty  third  Commence¬ 
ment  of  Lafayette  College  ended  June  23d. 
Bereft  this  time  of  the  great  Auditorium  of 
Pardee  Hall,  which  is,  however,  now  happily  in 
process  of  rapid  reconstruction,  the  beautiful 
campus  was  transformed  into  an  animated  scene 
that  strongly  suggested  the  camp-meeting  of 
other  days.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of 
returning  Alumni.  The  classes  of  1888,  1878, 
1868,  1858,  1848,  and  even  of  1838  were  there, 
and  so  ware  1873,  1883,  and  1895,  all  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  joyous  return ;  handshaking  and  identifi¬ 
cation  were  conspicuous  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  From  China,  India,  and  Ceylon  came 
fraternal  messages  from  missionaries;  so,  too, 
from  those  who  arewearing  the  loyal  blue  in 
Cuban  and  Manila  waters. 

The  under  graduates  served  aa  an  eflSciant 
committee  of  reception,  and  were  heard  from 
chiefiy  in  the  re  unions  of  the  two  Literary 
Societies,  the  Aassmbly,  President  Warfield’s 
reception  and  other  social  functions.  The  true 
tees  conferred  no  honorary  degrees,  although  a 
wealth  of  material  had  been  borne  to  their 
notice.  Twenty-nine  receivdad  the  Master’s 
degree  in  course;  thirty  three  the  A.B.  or 
Ph.B.,  and  nineteen  the  first  degree  in  the  Sci¬ 
entific  or  Technical  courses.  Ten  who  were  of 
superior  class  standing  spoke  on  Commencement 
day. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  President 
Warfield’s  pathetic  farewell  words  to  the  seniors, 
of  the  powerful  Baccalaureate  sermon,  which  was 
both  intense  and  orthodox,  oa  “The  Intellectual 
Supremacy  of  the  Gospel,”  by  Rev.  John  Fox, 
D.D.  of  Brooklyn,  of  the  class  of  1872;  of  the 
joyous  words  of  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  of 
Hartford,  in  which  he  commended  “Christian 
Enthusiasm,  ”  to  the  members  of  the  Brainerd 
Missionary  Society ;  and  of  the  tender  tributes 
to  the  excellence  of  a  beloved  Professor,  the  late 
Traill  Green,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  which  were  brought 
out  at  the  unveiling  of  a  Mural  Tablet  erected 
to  bis  memory.  The  speakers  on  this  particular 
occasion  were  Rev.  F.  E  Miller,  D.D.,  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  New  Jersey;  Professor  T.  C.  Porter, 
LL.D.,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
scientific  labors  for  sixty  years,  and  Professor 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  LL.D.  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Leighton  W.  Eckard,  D.D.,  of  1866, 
whose  father  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Faculty,  for  a  score  of  years,  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alumni  Association.  This  body  was 
addressed  by  Henry  W.  Jessup  of  New  York 
City,  a  son  of  the  eminent  Syrian  missionary, 
on  “The  Influence  of  Ideals  upon  Things  Politi¬ 
cal.  ”  C.  P.  Bassett,  C.E.,  Ph.D.  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Alexander,  D.D. 
of  Washing'on,  D.  C  ,  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  Alumni  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  Board  also  added  to  its  num¬ 
ber  as  permanent  members,  Hon.  R.  Snodgrass, 
1857.  of  Harrisburg;  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  D.D., 
of  1870,  of  Indiana,  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Patton, 
D.D.  of  Wayne.  Attorney  General  Griggs  of 
1868,  and  Marriott  Broaius,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  Lancaster,  were  made  members  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  oldest  College  literary 
organization  in  the  country. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Barnes,  Litt.D.  of  1873,  of  Long- 
meadow,  Massachusetta,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Over- 
ton,  1888,  of  Brooklyn,  stood  before  the  two 
Literary  Societies  to  talk  earnestly  about  “The 
Power  of  the  Individual,”  and  “The  Thinker 
let  Loose,  and  His  Thought.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  that  a  Library  build¬ 
ing  is  to  grace  the  campus,  the  gift  in  his  will 
of  the  late  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  of  Hazleton,  a 
son-in-law  of  Lafayette’s  great  benefactor,  Ario 
Pardee;  and  that  through  the  distribution  of 
the  Fayerweatber  legacy,  the  College  is  now  free 
from  debt.  Those  who  graduated  fifty  years  ago 
wore  gilt  badges  inscribed,  “The  Old  Guard  of 
Lafayette’s  First  President”  How  surely  are 
the  hopes  and  plana  of  such  noble  men  as  Dr. 
George  Junkin  and  Dr.  Cattell  conspicuous  in 
the  records  of  the  institution,  being  worked  out 
in  its  advancement. 
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**  OLD  GLOBT.”  THE  FLAG  A>'D  THE 
FOURTH. 

it  wM  Lieateoant  Gofernor  Charles  AndeiBon 
of  Ohio  who,  in  a  speech  during  the  Civil  War, 
named  our  national  hag  as  *‘a  thing  of  beauty 
and  of  glory."  1  he  phrase  was  caught  up  in 
the  eager  excitement  of  the  times  and.  instead 
of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  the  soldiers  used  a 
ahmrter  term  for  the  hag,  fondly  styling  it  "Old 
Glory."  To  day  there  in  a  new  interest  in  the 
"star  spangled  banner,"  a  revived  display  of 
patriotic  feeling  hnding  expression  in  the  almost 
universal  unfurling  of  hags  by  the  people;  and 
there  is  in  our  public  schoo's  an  attention  to  the 
hag  in  drill  and  recitation,  which  may  be  called 
a  new  cult  of  the  national  emblem,  a  hag  festi¬ 
val,  in  which  all  classes  join  with  the  children 
in  paying  homage  to  the  ensign  of  the  Republic. 

This  is  a  spontaneous  movement,  an  impulsive 
act  of  reverent  affection  for  our  country,  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  our  army  and  navy,  and  of  approval  of  the 
government  in  potting  all  its  forces  at  the  service 
of  the  national  sentiment  so  insufferably  outraged 
by  the  cruelties  of  S^ain.  The  war  raises  of  course 
new  issues,  but  it  has  not  yet  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  from  the  single  con¬ 
trolling  purpose,  to  put  an  end  to  Spanish  rule 
in  Cuba  and,  if  need  be,  in  all  her  long  suffer-  { 
ing  colonies,  it  is  an  inhnite  comfort  and  a 
perpetual  inspiration  to  think  that  our  national 
hag  boats  in  the  harbor  of  Manila,  a  harbinger 
of  deliverance;  that  though  it  came  with  mete¬ 
oric  suddenness,  "Old  Glory"  has  come  to  stay 
till  the  wounds  of  ages  are  healed  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  people  are  stayed  forever.  And 
that,  too,  gives  new  beauty  to  the  hag  that  has 
now  been  hung  out  over  the  heights  that  look 
down  upon  Santiago. 

So  when  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
wave  the  hag  of  freedom  and  form  themselves 
into  a  body  guard  for  its  defence,  all  the  heroic 
spirit  from  Washington  to  Dewey ;  from  Nathan 
Hale,  (who  regretted  that  he  had  but  one  life  to 
give  for  his  country, )  to  Hobson  and  his  brave 
fellows,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  jaws  pf 
death,  and  made  their  ship  an  impassable  wall, 
to  bar  the  escape  of  the  ships  of  the  enemy ; 
takes  possession  of  us;  our  hearts  burn  with 
the  sentiment  of  sacrihce  for  the  good  of  our 
country. 

This  experience,  repeated  so  recently  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  our  public  schools,  indicates 
a  better  way  of  celebrating  our  national  birth 
day,  than  by  the  explosives  that  involve  a 
reel  danger.  Many  a  sober  family  horse  has 
been  driven  wild  by  the  explosion  of  crackers 
thrown  under  his  feet  by  thoughtless  boys, 
which  »nded  in  a  fatal  wreck— even  if  hres  of 
cities  have  not  been  lighted  by  the  bonhres 
kindled  in  mere  play.  Is  it  not  time  that  tb's 
danger  should  give  way  to  a  nfbre  sensible  celebra¬ 
tion  of  our  national  holiday  f  How  much  better 
that  children  should  give  us  a  "flag  drill"  on 
the  village  green  or  in  the  village  church,  instead 
of  deafening  our  ears  and  distracting  our  nerves 
by  the  promiscuous  and  perpetual  flring  of 
Chinese  toys.  The  grand  old  day  deserves  some¬ 
thing  better.  The  cult  of  "Old  Glory"  offers  a 
relief  and  a  rehabilitation  of  dignifled  observance. 

Lest  week  the  children  of  Montclair  with  their 
parents  and  teachers  gathered  in  the  Assembly- 
room  of  the  High  School  to  celebrate  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  It  was  a  festival  of  flag  and 
song  lasting  less  than  an  hour,  and  yet  it  con 
secrated  the  day  to  the  country.  After  such  an 
hour,  the  customary  noise  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  would  seem  a  travesty  and  a  desecration. 
The  children  of  the  Cedar  Avenue  School  gave 
an  exhibition  of  the  "Evolution  of  the  Flag, " 
each  child  bringing  forward  a  card  bearing  one 
of  the  many  flags  unfurled  in  colonial  times  and 


telling  its  history  till  at  last  the  perfect  banner 
was  flung  to  the  sea-breese  on  the  ship  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  The  Principal  of  that  school  and 
her  associates  merit  a  vote  of  public  thanks  for 
opening  the  way  for  a  fitting  observance  of  our 
national  festival.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
evolve  a  children’s  celehration  of  the  Fourth 
with  the  Flag,  its  history,  meaning  and  destiny. 
Up  with  the  flag  I  Down  with  the  Are  cracker  1 
_  R.  A.  S. 

MISTAKEN  GENEROSITY. 

One  of  the  strange  things  in  modern  journal¬ 
ism  IS  the  way  in  which  papers  of  high  standing, 
edited  by  men  of  recognized  ability,  can  be  led 
in  their  good  nature  to  a  tolerance  of  what  is 
miEchievous  in  politics  as  well  as  false  in  relig 
ion-  In  the  whole  of  the  Greater  New  York  there 
is  no  paper  for  ahich  we  have  a  higher  respect 
than  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  yet  in  a  recent  Sun¬ 
day  edition  it  speaks  thus  of  Mormonism: 

"No  alarm  need  be  felt  over  the  discovery  of 
an  increaee  in  the  Mormon  church  It  is  just 
about  as  much  of  a  menace  to  the  nation  as  an 
increaee  in  Presbyterianism  or  Catholicism  would 
be.  As  a  church,  that  of  Mormon  has  a  perfect 
right  to  live.  There  is  in  its  creed  no  unsound 
doctrice,  either  as  regards  Christian  faith  or 
morality.  Duplicate  marriages  have  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  an  explicit  rule  against 
them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  polygamy  is  prac¬ 
tically  extinct.  The  Mormon  people  have  not 
retained  the  racial  integrity  of  the  early  church. 
It  is  no  longer  a  strictly  American  commune  that 
oce  finds  in  Utah.  Disciples  have  been  assem¬ 
bled  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Yet  the  fraternal  prin 
ciples  and  practices  that  make  the  church 
unique  among  all  others  in  America  are  still 
illustrated.  The  temporal  control  of  Utah  is 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  men  who  made 
the  State  and  helped  to  make  possible  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  the  West.  The  Gentiles  who  have 
crowded  themselves  in,  have  not  repaid  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Mormons  in  every  case,  hut  have 
rather  abused  them  and  sought  by  the  customary 
political  methods  to  oust  them  from  power  and 
from  the  very  land  they  occupy.  The  Mormon 
church  differs  from  some  of  the  other  sects  in 
that  its  religion  is  largely  practical.  One  is  not 
expected  to  be  a  good  Mormon  and  a  good  scamp 
at  the  same  time.  If  one  gouges  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  out  of  unusual  sums  in  trade  he  is  free  to 
exhibit  his  address  in  other  quarters.  There 
are  many  smart  business  people  in  Mormondom, 
and  they  have  amassed  wealth,  but  oftener  for 
the  community  than  for  themsehes.  They  are, 
as  a  class,  a  self-supporting  people,  without  beg¬ 
gars,  paupers  or  tramps,  with  almost  no  crim 
inal  element  among  them  ;  saloons  and  gaming 
houses  in  their  State  are  all  kept  by  Gentiles 
and  the  great  public  works  like  the  irrigating 
canals,  have  been  created  by  the  Mormons,  with 
the  result  that  the  desert  has  blossomed  where 
their  feet  have  trod.  As  a  civilising  agency  the 
Mormon  is  no  longer  neceesary.  The  increaee 
in  his  church  has  no  political  and  little  indus¬ 
trial  significance,  but  be  has  won  honor  that 
ought  to  be  given  him  with  less  grudging  and 
misiepresentation. " 

This  seems  to  us  mistaken  generosity.  Mor¬ 
monism  is  put  on  a  parity  with  two  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  as  having  an  equal 
right  to  live.  But  the  Book  of  Mormon,  on 
which  it  founds  its  creed,  is  not  only  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  but  grossly  immoral.  Its  doctrine  of 
»in  furnishes  the  people  with  a  plausible  excuse 
for  every  sin  they  may  commit.  While  it  does  not 
expressly  sanction  duplicate  marriages,  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church  has  and  does,  and  the  "Doctrine 
and  Covenants,"  held  as  sacred  as  the  so-called 
Mormon  Bible  itself,  not  only  sanctions,  but 
expressly  commands  the  practice  of  "Plural 
Marriage,"  and  teaches  regarding  such  mar¬ 
riages,  "If  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are 
ys  damned." 

I  In  mass  convention  in  1885,  tbs  Mormon  lead 


era  declared,  regarding  celsatial  or  plural  mar¬ 
riage,  "This  is  a  vital  part  of  our  religion,  ths 
decision  of  the  courts  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,"  This  was  the  attitude  of  ths  Mor¬ 
mon  church  then,  and  those  who  have  a  right 
to  know  declare  it  is  their  attitude  to  day.  Thia 
very  year  the  editor  of  a  Salt  Lake  paper  was  as¬ 
saulted  and  subjected  to  personal  indignity  be¬ 
cause  he  advocated  in  print  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  polygamy;  an  assault  which 
was  justified  by  the  Mormon  leaders  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "grossly  insulting  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  beet  families  in  the  place  !" 

Even  Brigham  Young  himself  makes  this  con- 
f(  Bsion : 

‘  We  have  the  greatest  and  smoothest  liars  in 
the  world,  the  cunningest  and  most  adroit 
thieves,  and  any  other  shade  of  character  yon 
can  mention.  We  can  pick  out  elders  here  in 
lErael  who  can  beat  the  world  at  gambling,  who 
can  handle  the  cards  and  shuffle  them  with  the 
smartest  rogue  on  God’s  foot  stool.  I  can 
produce  elders  here  who  can  shave  their  smartest 
shavers  and  take  their  money  away  from  them. 
We  can  beat  the  world  at  any  game." 

Thus  Mormonism  is  condemned  out  of  the 
mouth  of  its  own  apostle.  Is  it  not  time  that 
such  a  plague  spot  and  feverous  sore  on  our  body 
politic  should  be  stamped  out  by  wise  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  and  sound  public  opinion  T 

F.  E.  M. 


UNDERESTIMATING  OUR  OWN  TIME. 

A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  the  present  war, 
refers  to  "that  peculiar  element  of  educated 
persons  who  are  apparently  never  able  to  under- 
staid  things  until  they  have  receded  into  his¬ 
torical  perspective." 

The  touch  is  a  felicitous  one,  and  exactly 
describes  a  class  of  people  found  not  only  in  the 
State,  but  in  the  Church.  It  is  of  course  true, 
that  "historical  perspective"  is  a  great  help  to 
just  judgment.  There  are  no  doubt  those  whoss 
estimates  of  the  present  need  correction,  because 
bared  only  upon  present  observation.  But  on 
the  other  band,  it  is  rasy  to  under-eetin  ate  the 
value  of  to-day.  The  saying  that  "distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  is  true  of  more 
than  the  material  univerre.  Distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  past  days,  to  the  deeds  of  the  men 
of  old  time.  What  seemed  cold,  hard,  and 
crude  in  its  day,  is  mellowed  by  the  lapse ‘of 
time,  and  seen  through  the  haze  of  history, 
presents  a  very  different  appearance. 

So  with  the  future.  She  is  veiled  and  mys¬ 
terious,  and  entrances  us  with  her  fair  visions, 
and  tempting  opportunities.  But  the  prosaic, 
matter  of  fact  to-day — the  present  time,  in  which 
we  live — how  seldom  we  think  of  its  importance, 
and  value  it  at  its  true  worth ! 

And  this  under  estimate  of  today,  leads  to 
misunderstanding  of  the  men  and  the  mearures 
of  to  day.  Why  does  one  generation  stone  ths 
prophet,  and  the  next  build  his  tomb  ?  Because 
of  the  inability  to  rightly  judge  of  the  day  and 
the  deed.  Why  is  the  heresy  of  one  age  the 
or.hodoxy  of  the  next?  Because  of  this  earns 
defect  and  difficulty.  How  differently  we  look 
at  Luther’s  life  and  work  than  did  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  If  the  Jew  of  Christ’s  day  could  have 
judged  rightly  of  bis  person  and  work,  bow 
different  wou'd  have  been  the  treatment  he 
received  I  Is  it  always  neceesary  that  ths  re¬ 
former,  the  innovator,  should  be  thus  misjudged 
in  his  time  ?  The  adoration  of  after  ages  is 
surely  but  small  compensation  for  the  contumely 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  It  may  be  un¬ 
avoidable  and  necessary,  that  such  should  be 
his  fate.  But  how  careful  should  we  be,  to 
judge  fairly  and  justly  of  the  men  and  measures 
of  to-day,  and  hence  not  have  to  revise  our  judg¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  The  wise  man  is  he  who 
can  judge  correctly  at  the  time,  and  whose  ver¬ 
dict  shall  therefore  be  confirmed,  not  reversed, 
by  the  tribunal  of  history. 


June  30,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  SPANISH  BOASTEB. 

There  are  all  kinde  of  meo  in  the  world,  wiae 
end  fooliah,  but  the  latter  may  paaa  for  the 
former  if  they  only  have  what  ia  better  than  the 
gift  of  tonguea,  namely,  the  gift  of  bolding 
their  tonguee.  Ae  long  ae  a  man  keepe  a  dead 
eilence,  along  with  a  grave  solemnity,  he  wUl 
paae  for  an  oracle  of  wisdom.  But  let  him  open 
hie  mouth,  and  he  is  lost  !  This  last  fatal  catas 
trophe  has  happened  to  a  man  who  figures  in 
Europe  as  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Don  Carlos  is  his  name.  His  country  had  pretty 
much  forgotten  him  till  the  present  war  em 
boldened  him  once  more  to  open  his  mouth.  It 
was  at  a  safe  distance  from  hie  country,  in 
Brussels,  that  he  delivered  himself  of  the  follow 
ing,  as  reported  in  the  Imparcial  of  Madrid  : 

“When  I  left  Venice  in  April  I  had  resolved 
to  order  my  partisans  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  people  who  are  prostituting  Spain  by  a  series 
of  unimaginable  humiliations,  but,  learning 
that  war  with  the  United  States  was  imminent, 
I  decided  to  maintain  the  most  absolute  impass¬ 
ivity  lest  I  should  create  difficulty  for  the  coun< 
try.”  He  was  wise  in  that  at  least.  But  he 
proceeds  to  accuse  the  policy  of  those  in  power. 

“The  governing  statesmen  of  Spain  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  of  not  preparing  the  nation 
for*a  war,  which  everybody  saw  two  years  ago 
was  unavoidable,  and  which  they  brought  on  by 
yielding  continually  to  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.  1  shall  maintain  this  attitude 
[of  inaction]  so  long  as  the  present  condition  of 
affaire  endures,  but  when  the  hour  for  the  great 
settlement  arrives  I  will  make  up  for  my  present 
silence  and  will  then  take  my  revanche,  not  in 
words  alone,  but  in  acts  I  in  order  to  redeem 
and  avenge  Spain  I” 

He  adds  that  when  he  ascends  the  throne  he 
will  have  a  great  navy,  (he  does  not  say  how  he 
will  pay  for  it,)  but  he  insists  that  “Spain  is 
bound  to  have  a  naval  power.” 

He  denounces  the  policy  of  “going  about  beg¬ 
ging  protection  and  intervention,  which  could 
only  reduce  Spain  to  the  condition  of  Greece 
and  Servia,  ”  and  declares  that  Spain  must  pros¬ 
ecute  the  war  to  the  utmost  ! 

Further  still  he  says  that  the  pompous  words 
^'national  honor,”  “death  is  better  than  dis¬ 
honor,”  and  “we  must  die  sooner  than  yield,” 
are  not  vain  talk  in  the  case  of  Spain. 
^‘The  high  sense  the  Spaniards  have  of  honor, 
which  makes  them  attach  more  importance  to 
moral  considerations  than  to  material  interests, 
has  come  to  be  our  national  force,  and  these 
sentiments  are  real  wealth,  which  ia  quoted  in 
the  markets  of  nations  I  ” 

“If  our  country,  notwithstanding  the  tre¬ 
mendous  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  her 
in  the  present  century,  the  incapacity  of  many 
of  her  Governments,  and  the  monstrous  immor¬ 
ality  of  nearly  all  her  administrations,  has  not 
fallen  to  the  rank  of  the  least  of  nations,  she 
owes  it  exclusively  to  the  chivalrous  position 
she  has  always  taken  in  her  international  rela¬ 
tions,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  nerve  of  her 
people. 

**That  nerve,  that  spirit  of  resolution,  that 
exalted  sentiment  of  honor,  are  the  only  force 
Spain  can  bring  to  the  nation  with  which  she 
may  strike  an  alliance  in  the  day  of  the  coming 
European  conflagration.  Spain  must  therefore 
preserve  jealously  that  force  and  that  spirit. 

“The  only  disasters  that  are  possible  for  us 
DOW  are  moral  disasters,  tor  we  have  no  further 
material  ones  to  suffer,  having  suffered  all. 
Therefore,  if,  for  example.  Admiral  Cervera  were 
surrounded  by  forces  ten  times  superior  to  his 
own,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  chance  to 
capitulate  on  honorable  conditions,  he  should 
prefer  to  make  a  sally  and  lose  all  his  ves¬ 
sels,  sinking  at  the  same  time  as  many 
American  warships  as  he  could.  He  would  do 
not  only  a  heroic  deed,  but  a  useful  work  by 


preserving  to  Spain  that  aureola,  of  which  no 
enemy  has  yet  been  able  to  deprive  us.  ’  ’ 

There  is  daring  and  courage  for  you  I  Clearly 
Don  Carlos  is  the  mkn  for  the  crisis.  He  will 
preserve  the  aureola  of  Spain  I*'  But  while  be 
preserves  that  precious  possession,  we  are  afraid 
that  he  will  preserve  his  precious  life  by  sud¬ 
denly  disappearing  beyond  the  Pyrenees ! 

H.  M.  F. 

THB  BBD  GROSS  AMD  ITS  BL.KSSED  WORK. 

The  statement  that  Turkey  lost  less  than  one 
thousand  men  in  battle  in  the  Greek  war,  but 
nineteen  thousand  died  in  Thessaly  of  disease, 
and  twenty-two  thousand  were  sent  home  inva¬ 
lided,  eight  thousand  of  them  to  die  there,  is 
appalling,  and  painfully  suggestive  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
exposed,  both  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  We 
can  only  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  of 
all  the  care  and  sanitary  precautions  that  are 
being  taken  by  our  officers  and  surgeons,  and 
that  ae  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  show  the  least 
sign  of  illness  he  will  be  wisely  and  tenderly 
nursed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  “Red  Cross,”  and 
then  removed  ae  quickly  as  possible  from  the 
dacgers  of  the  tropical  climate  and  brought  by 
the  ambulance  ships  to  hospitals  at  home. 

All'that  modern  science  and  skill  can  do  will 
be  done.  The  surgeons  of  both  army  and  navy 
are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  to  be  met,  and  a 
band  ,'of  devoted  nurses  are  waiting  in  every 
hospital  to  work  untiringly  for  the  sick  and  the 
suffering.  Many  an  anxious  heart  at  home  feels 
relieved  at  the  thought  that  Clara  Barton  is 
already  on  Cuban  soil  ready  to  begin  her  work 
of  love  and  mercy. 

We  who  are  left  behind  must  see  to  it  that 
she  [is  well  supplied  with  everything  needful 
not  only  for  our  own  brave  men,  but  for  the 
poor  Cubans  who  are  fighting  side  by  aide  with 
them.  *The  accounts  of  the  emaciation  and  the 
eagerness  for^food  of  these  pcor  fellows  who  have 
Bo’long  been  half  fed,  half  clothed,  and  exposed 
to  the  hardships  of  the  guerilla  warfare,  is  truly 
pitiful. 

BEDOIT  COLDEOE. 

At  the  recent  Commencement  of  thia  excellent 
institution,  often  called  “The  Yale  of  the  West,” 
two  ^important.events  were  inscribed  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  President  Eaton  was  able  to  announce  the 
completion  of  the  additional  endowment  of  8250,- 
000,  to  which  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson  gave  850,000, 
on  condition  that  the  rest  should  be  raised 
within  a  given“,time.  Thia  supplies'  much 
needed  means  ilfor  continuing  the  work  of  the 
College  on  a  broad  scale,  which  the  diminution 
of  income  resulting  from  lower  rates  of  interest 
on  vested  funds  had  seriously  threatened.  The 
second  event  of  interest  was  the  dedication  of 
Emerson  Hall,  a  fine  building  erected  by  Dr. 
Pearson  for  the  young  ladies  who  are  attending 
the  College  in  increasing  numbers.  The  build¬ 
ing  receives  its  ^name  in  honor  of  Professor 
Joseph  Emerson,  who,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
celebrated  at  this  Commencement  the  completion 
of  half  a  century  of  splendid  service  there,  in  the 
chair  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  The 
value  of  his  infiuence  over  the  young  men  who 
have  passed  through  bis  class-room,  and  also 
throughout  the  wide  West,  is  very  highly  esti¬ 
mated  by  all  who  have  known  the  man  and  his 
work.  J.  H.  E. 

The  World’s  Student  Conference  begins  at 
Northfield  thia  week,  Friday,  July  1st,  and  the 
attendance  ia  likely  to  be  somewhat  affected  by 
the  war.  The  conference  will  continue  for  ten 
days,  and  the  speakers  will  include  Bishop 
Potter,  Dr.  Edmund  Judson,  and  Robert  E. 
Speer,  all  of  thin  city,  Pn  aident  Strong  of 
Rochester  Seminary,  President  McDowell  of  | 
Denver  University,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Mackay  of 
Toronto,  the  Rev.  John  Beli  Johnston  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  England,  and  others. 


BT  HliADSTONl’S  GBAYE. 

While  the  last  anthem  was  sung,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  her  sons  and  daughters,  grandchildren, 
and  near  relatives,  stood  round  the  grave  and 
took  their  last  farewell  look  at  the  oaken  ooffln. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  Mrs.  Gladstone  rested 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  chair  which  bad  been 
provided  for  her,  having  hitherto  preferred  to 
stand  or  kneel.  She  expressed  a  wish  to  Mr. 
Henry  Gladstone  that  she  might  shake  hands 
with  the  pall  bearers  before  they  departed,  a 
wish  which  her  son  communicated  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  to  the  Earl  Marebsl.  Thereupon, 
with  a  ready  grace,  and  the  supremest  delicacy, 
each  one  of  the  pall-bearers  approached,  some 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  bent  down  or  knelt 
upon  one  knee  in  order  that  they  might  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  woman  who  had  greatly  ministered 
to  a  great  Englishman.  It  was  a  moving  sight, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  those  who  wished  to 
observe  it  tried  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
their  surroundings.  Without  paradox,  of  this 
simple  but  memorable  scene  there  were  no  spec 
tators.  All  were  mourners.  The  “Dead  March” 
in  “Saul”  was  played  on  the  organ  alone  until 
the  last  strain,  when  the  band  joined  in  and  the 
whole  was  then  repeated,  the  congregation 
standing;  while  the  assembly  dispersed  the 
Beethoven  march  from  op.  26  was  played  again. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  it  was  possible  to  mount  the  staircases 
which  led  to  the  galleries  of  the  tritorium,  and 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  gallery  above  the 
chancel  to  view  the  dispersal  of  the  immense 
assembly.  At  first  on  looking  down  from  this 
height  at  the  strange  scene  which  wai  pre¬ 
sented,  and  after  the  disquieting  emotions  of  the 
day,  the  head  swam  with  giddiness,  and  a  mist 
passed  before  the  eyes.  The  chapels  and  the 
altar  and  the  chancel  seemed  on  a  sudden  re 
moved  to  a  great  distance,  the  regal  pillars 
which  sprang  upward  lengthened  indefinitely, 
and  one  looked  down  and  beheld  far  beneath  a 
world  which  was  unreal,  and  wondered  why 
this  vast  and  curious  multitude  thronoed  and 
quivered  as  the  light  from  the  prismatic  win 
dows  cleft  the  shadows  and  smote  upon  the 
fiagstones.  But  soon  the  vision  cleared,  the 
overwrought  nerves  became  steadier,  and  one 
saw  how  quietly  the  people  wera  dispersing 
From  the  gallery  above  the  north  transept  one 
looked  direct  into  the  open  grave  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  and  saw  the  coffin  with  its  red 
oak  cross.  In  the  stillness  and  peace  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  Abbey,  one  thought  no  longer 
that  he  bad  died,  but,  as  the  legendary  Arthur 
died  not,  but  passed  into  the  vale  of  Avilion, 
so  it  seemed  that  the  great  statesman,  with 
hie  failures  and  his  successes,  “the  dauntless 
figure,”  had  passed  at  once  into  the  history  of 
the  nation— From  Funeral  Report  in  London 
Times,  May  30th. 

The  place  of  the  public  High  School  in  our 
secondary  educational  system  is  made  strikingly 
apparent  by  the  number  of  their  Commence 
ments  which  are  reported  in  the  papers  of  last 
week,  no  lees  than  seventeen  being  given  more 
or  less  extended  notice  in  two  successive  issues 
of  The  Evening  Post.  The  Academy  and  the 
Grammar  School  still  survive  in  distinguished 
cases,  such  as  the  Newark  school  of  which  Prin¬ 
cipal  Farrand  in  the  “Dr.  Arnold,”  and  some 
few  private  schools  and  military  academies 
which  make  Greater  New  York  and  its  suburbs 
an  educational  centre  of  rare  excellence.  But 
the  High  School  in  many  towns  in  becoming  all 
that  the  old  “Free  Academy,”  now  the  “Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  has  been  to  the 
sons  of  several  generations,  only  adding  the 
daughters  to  the  list  of  graduates.  One  of  these 
schools  recently  gradnaated  a  class  of  forty- 
eight,  which  for  proficiency  and  maturity  of 
attainment  would  have  done  credit  to  any  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  land  forty  years  ago.  The  progress 
we  are  making  in  the  higher  education  is  no¬ 
where  mere  apparent. 
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Or.  Barrows  of  Cbioafo  came  back  from  hia 
jouroey  round  the  world  not  only  with  enlarged 
ideaa  of  India  and  China,  but  of  the  rations 
of  our  country  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  which  he 
expressed  in  his  sermon  at  Amherst  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  before  Commencement  fie  said: 

“America  stands  in  the  highway  of  the  nations, 
tetween  the  Shut  and  the  West  It  was  partly 
in  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  China  and  the 
Orient  that  trans-continental  railways  hare 
linked  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast  There 
are  more  people  in  America  who  can  read 
Shakeqieare  and  Milton  than  in  all  other  lands 
together,  and  before  two  centuries  hare  passed 
the  English  tongue  will  be  the  rehicle  of  com- 
mwce,  literature,  and  eiriliaation  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  human  race.  The  ultimate  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  Bnglish  empire  of  the  future 
will  not  be  on  the  ranks  of  the  Thames,  but 
either  at  the  month  of  the  Hudson  or  on  the 
southwestern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Amer¬ 
ica  IS  the  chief  part,  and  England  and  Russia 
recognize  it,  of  what  is  like^  to  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  race  of  the  future.  The  vastness  of  the 
Asiatic  world  which  lies  to  the  west  of  us  we 
do  not  yet  appreciate,  but  I  am  oonTinoed  that 
the  connection  of  the  greatest  of  republics  with 
the  most  populous  of  empires  is  to  be  a  factor 
of  immense  moment.  “ 

“Shall  we  be  strong  enough  and  brave  enough 
fra  the  new  expansion  of  our  national  oppra 
tunity  and  obligation ;  for  that  ampler  sphere 
of  national  infiuence  upon  which  we  are  already 
entering  determined  that  our  country,  suddenly 
called  upon  to  enter  the  family  of  peoples  having 
international  responsibilities  shall  not  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  position  to  which  Qod  has  sum¬ 
moned  it” 


The  Ckimmencement  exercises  of  Milwaukee 
Downer  College  were  held  June  12th- 15th.  Rev. 
Newell  D.  Hillis  of  Chicago,  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  in  Immanuel  Church  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  The  Seminary  exercises  were  on 
June  14th  in  Study  Hall  and  the  Commencement 
exercisee  in  Plymouth  Church,  June  15th. 
There  were  two  graduates  from  the  College  and 
ten  from  the  Seminary  classes.  The  craner 
stone  of  the  new  building  of  Milwaukee  Downer 
College  was  laid  on  June  15th.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ritchey,  D.D.,  of  Portage,  offered  prayer.  Sec¬ 
retary  W.  W.  Wright  of  the  College  Board,  gave 
an  account  of  the  College  history  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  box  which  was  placed  ^ 
in  the  cornerstone.  Addresses  were  made  hy 
Hon.  John  Johnston,  who  (wesided.  Rev.  W.  O. 
Carrier,  Rev.  H.  A.  Miner  and  Mayor  Roee  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  Troy  Daily  Times  was  forty  seven  years 
old  on  June  25th,  1851,  John  M.  Francis  having 
founded  it  at  that  date,  and  directed  it,  save 
during  some  intervals  of  absence  from  home,  op 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  about  a  year  aga 
Undra  his  management  The  Timee  has  been  an 
“institution"  of  Troy  and  a  potent  infiuence  in 
all  that  part  of  the  State.  Of  sturdy  Welsh 
extraction,  Mr.  Francis  was  sure  to  be  found 
“on  the  right  side  of  things,"  and  always  pow 
erful.  The  son,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Francis,  now 
succeeds  to  the  place  so  long  held  by  his  father. 
Mr.  John  M.  Francis  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1867  1868,  and 
three  times  represented  the  country  at  European 
Courts.  In  all  his  long  career.alike  in  public  and 
private  life,  be  was  faithful  and  greatly  esteemed. 

The  past  year  was  quite  remarkable  in  the 
records  of  Amherst  College  fra  the  number  of  its 
early  graduates  who  died.  The  following  eight, 
it  will  be  seen,  completed  their  College  course 
during  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840:  Qradua- 
ted,  1830,  Rev.  William  Seymour  Tyler,  D.D., 
LIi.D.,  age  87;  1831,  James  Barclay  Jermain, 
M.A.,  87;  1833,  Rev.  Luther  Home  Angier, 
M.A.,  88;  1834,  Lewis  William  Tappan,  83; 
1837,  Rev.  Daniel  Warren  Poor.  D.D.,  79; 
1839,  ESdmnnd  Stephen  Holbrook,  81 ;  1839,  Rev. 
Augustine  Francis  Hewit,  D.D.,  76;  1840,  Rev. 
Simeon  Miller,  83.  Not  previously  reported: 
1836,  Lemuel  Norton  Baldwin,  M.A.,  78;  1839, 
Rev.  Joseph  Alexander  Roaseel,  79. 


DK.  BOSSIUB’S  QUABTKB  CEMTUBT. 

At  the  North  Church  last  Sunday,  the  twenty 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  communion  at  which 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Steely  B.  Roaaiter,  officiated, 
was  observed.  Special  invitation  had  been  given 
to  all  former  members  of  the  church  to  be  pres 
ant.  A  large  congregation  was  in  attendance, 
and  the  services  were  peculiarly  impressive. 

Dr.  Roasiter  is  cow  the  longest  settled  pastor 
in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  save  only  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall.  His  work  has  been  both 
extensive  and  spiritually  intensive  and  fruitful 
in  CO  ordinary  degree.  The  North  Church  has 
a  thousand  members,  and  ranks  with  Dr.  W.  i 
Merle  Smith’s  and  Dr.  Shaw’s  in  point  ofi 
strength  and  attendance.  j 

SmOfEB  MEETIMOS  AT  HECK  A  PABK,  N.  T. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  summer  meetings  at 
Keuka  Park,  New  York  running  from  July  let 
to  September  Ist,  under  the  management  of  Rev. 
A.  C.  Dixon  of  Brooklyn.  The  Bible  Summer 
School  will  be  in  session  from  July  12tb  to  29th. 

Professor  D.  F.  Estes  of  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminary,  will  lecture  on  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament;  Professor  J.  P.  Silvernailof  Roches¬ 
ter,  on  Elocution ;  Rev.  R  A.  Torrey  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  Work ;  Rev. 
H.  L.  Morehouse  of  New  York,  on  the  Mission 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Race;  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting 
of  New  York,  on  the  Bible  and  the  Monuments, 
illustrated ;  Rev.  T.  J  Villers  of  Indianapolis, 
on  the  Book  of  Hebrews;  Dr.  Howard  A.  Pease 
of  Qeneseo,  on  Health ;  Rev.  M.  H.  Pogson  of 
New  York,  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Assembly  of  New 
York  State  will  be  in  session  from  August  16th 
to  21st.  Among  the  speakers  are  President 
Francis  B.  Clark,  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick  of 
Buffalo,  Rev.  J.  H.  Elliott  of  Rochester,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Barbour  of  Rochester,  Rev.  W.  T.  Mc- 
Elveen  of  Brooklyn.  Mias  Agnes  M.  Baldwin  of 
Buffalo  will  lead  a  daily  children’s  meeting. 

Other  speakers  during  the  Assemblies  are 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wharton  of  Baltimore,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Carson  of  Brooklyn,  Colonel  Alexander  S. 
Bacon  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Y.  Hiroei  of  Japan, 
Rev.  Edmund  M.  Mills  of  Elmira,  Rev.  L.  G. 
Broughton  of  Atlanta,  Mr.  J.  S.  Vredenburgh 
of  Springfield.  Illinois;  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman  of 
Germantown,  Rev.  Martin  Summerill  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Maine;  Rev.  Frank  Dixon  of  Hartford, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Barnes  of  Binghamton,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Kinports  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Dewhurst 
of  Utica. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Jacobs  of  Brooklyn  will  have 
charge  of  the  sieging  during  the  Cbristisn  En¬ 
deavor  Assembly 

Keuka  Park  is  on  Lake  Keuka,  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  and  healthful  surroundings,  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  from  Watkins  Glen  and  130  miles  from 
Niagara  Falla  Special  rates  have  been  aecured 
from  the  railroads,  bat  an  excursion  ticket  to 
Watkins  Glen  bought  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  is  good  for  Keuka  Lake,  provided  the 
buyer  of  the  ticket  mentions  the  fact  to  the 
agent  from  whom  it  is  bought  Bosrd  can  be 
secured  from  85  a  week  to  83  per  day. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to  any 
of  the  lectures,  the  promoters  relying  upon  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  people  to  pay  expenses. 
Fra  further  information,  write  to  Rev.  Z  F. 
Griffin,  Keuka  College,  Yates  County,  N,  Y. 

An  elegant  reception  was  given  to  our  new 
minister  to  Turkey,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  by 
the  National  Civic  Club  of  Brooklyn  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  of  last  week.  Mr.  Straus  is  no 
stranger  to  his  new  duties,  he  having  first  filled 
this  difficult  post  under  Mr.  Cleveland’s  admin¬ 
istration.  He  spoke  briefly  after  having  been 
formally  welcomed  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hen- 
rieha,  the  President  of  the  Club.  The  editor  of 
The  Elagle,  Mr.  McKelway,  made  the  prificipal 
qieech  of  the  occasion. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westebestor  at  its  late  meet- 
ing  in  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  on  the  Hudson,  had  a  new  experenew 
in  hospitality  and  a  new  lesson  in  entertainment. 
The  occasion  was  made  a  social  festival  by  the 
presence  of  all  the  wives  of  ministers  and  elders, 
with  so  many  daughters  and  visitors  “as  max 
be  present,"  and  the  reception  of  the  entire 
assembly  by  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard  in  the 
person  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Sheffelin 
— Mrs.  Shepard  being  on  her  return  from  Europe 
—at  her  home  on  the  Scarborough  estate,  pur¬ 
chased  and  mainly  planned  by  Mr.  Shepard  just 
before  his  decease.  “We  are  being  entertained, " 
said  the  chairman  of  the  occasion,  “with  un¬ 
exampled  magnificence."  He  spoke  the  truth; 
yet  only  those  who  have  experienced  the  enter  ■ 
tainment  of  that  favored  Presbytery  from  its 
organization  twenty-eight  years  ago,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  statement.  It  was  suggested  that 
to  find  fairer  fields  and  fatter  pasturage  they 
must  look  higher  than  the  earth.  A  very  hearty 
expression  of  the  Presbytery’s  sense  of  the 
honor,  and  appreciation  of  the  graceful  and  cor¬ 
dial  compliment,  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Shepard 
through  her  charming  representative. 

General  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  left 
New  York  on  Tuesday  to  attend  the  Capon 
Springs  Conference,  June  29th  to  July  3d.  The 
Conference  aims,  after  the  manner  of  that  at 
Lake  Mobonk  on  Indian  progrees,  to  further 
the  cause  of  Christian  education  of  the  negro 
of  the  South.  Thin  is  the  first  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  and  a  strong  array  of  friends  of  the  colored 
work  at  the  South  have  accepted  invitations, 
and  thus  the  occasion  is  one  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

The  Religious  Review  of  Reviews  says  that 
many  Catholic  priests  in  France  are  leaving  the 
ranks  of  the  priesthood,  some  of  them  going 
into  business  or  the  professions,  and  others  be¬ 
coming  Protestants.  Recently  the  chaplain  of 
the  Marseilles  University,  and  the  Father  of  St. 
Martin’s  Parish  in  Paris,  became  pastors.  Five 
ex  priests  are  now  studying  at  the  Paris  Faculty 
of  Theology.  They  are  said  to  be  exercised  in 
their  minds,  and  are  restive  in  a  church  where 
forma  and  rules  overshadow  the  spirit  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ. 

Many  will  be  interested  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  to  the  chair  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Princeton  University.  He  in  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Princeton  and  his  practical  experiencee 
as  an  unskilled  laborer,  of  which  he  has  given 
such  a  valuable  account  in  the  pages  of  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine,  fit  him  peculiarly  for  grappling 
with  economic  problems  and  making  them  real 
to  hia  students. 

ONE  WHO  I.OTED  THE  CHVBOH. 

Mrs.  Jane  A.  Ward,  the  venerable  widow  of 
Daniel  I.  Ward,  died  recently  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  J.  Marshall,  at 
Poughkeepsie.  She  was  born  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1806,  near  Union  Corners,  subsequently 
marred  Mr.  Ward,  who  died  in  1865,  near  the 
village  of  Pleasant  Valley.  For  many  years 
afterward,  she  resided  in  Poughkeepsie.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  well  kcown  and  able  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  She  is  survived  by 
her  eldest  son,  James  H.  Ward  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Mrs  A  B.  Stockholm  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  Mrs.  E.  H  Sedgwick  of  Chicago.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  sev¬ 
enty  years,  was  always  active  in  church  work, 
having  assisted  in  organizing  churches  at  La 
Grange,  Pleasant  Valley,  Salt  Point  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  She  loved  on  ail  fit  occasiots  to  speak 
of  her  Christian  experience  and  urge  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  to  follow  in  parental 
footsteps,  quoting  the*  words: 

•*  To  church  I  love  to  go, 

'Tie  like  a  little  Heaven  here  below.” 

She  was  positive  in  her  convictions,  clear  in 
I  judgment,  earnest  in  all  things,  and  of  a  genial 
disposition  A  large  circle  of  friends  mourn 
her  loss.  The  burial  took  place  at  Pleasant 
I  Valley  cemetery. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE 
PHILIPP1NE8J 

!■  this  a  BuperfluouB  queBtion  ?  PerhapB  Bome 
may  regard  it  aa  premature,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  speculations  of  the  Turk  who  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  just  one  basket  of  variegated 
g^lase  ware,  and  whose  imagination  beheld  it  in 
a  dream  increase  to  a  mammoth  fortune.  But 
unluckily  an  airy  kick  at  once  shattered  the 
basket  of  fragile  ware  and  diasipated  all  hopes 
of  full  blown  greatness.  The  fortune  was  gone 
in  the  shivered  glass 

Is  American  possession  of  the  Philippines  after 
all  a  dream  ?  Will  German  intervention  prove  a 
reality  and  not  simply  newspaper  gossip,  or  the 
unexpressed  wish  of  the  Kaiser  f  If  we  get  the 
Philippines,  what  ?  Manila  has  been  taken  be¬ 
fore  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  recent  cap¬ 
ture  of  its  harbor  by  Admiral  Dewey.  England 
took  it  in  1764  as  at  the  present  time,  we 
oxpect  to  take  it.  She  required  a  ransom  of 
only  four  millions  of  dollars  before  restoring 
it  to  the  Spanish  government.  That,  however, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  we  will  have 
to  demand  in  case  the  Stars  and  Stripes  actually 
float  triumphant  over  this  island  empire. 

Manila’s  position  is  central  between  China 
and  Japan  and  Australia.  It  is  7,000  miles 
distant  from  San  Francisco,  but  only  650  miles 
from  Hong  Kong.  Its  harbor  is  very  fine,  cir¬ 
cular  in  shape,  surpassed  by  few  in  the  world, 
and  capable  of  riding  all  the  navies  of  the  civ¬ 
ilised  world. 

Binando,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Pasig, 
which  fiows  through  the  city,  is  where  the  for¬ 
eigners  live,  in  pleasant  suburban  abodes.  The 
bouses Jare^low  and  rambling,  often  picturesque 
with  their  windows  formed  of  opaque  or  semi¬ 
transparent  oyster  shells,  set  in  small  frames,  en¬ 
closed  by  heavy  sash.  The  houses  are  made  to 
ehake  with  an  earthquake,  and  yet  so  elastic  as 
not^to  be'shaken  to  pieces,  and  the  oyster  shell 
panes  arejnot  shivered  into  fragments  in  seismic 
chocks  as^is'the  case  with  glass.  Behind  the 
city  is  a  region  of  rare  fertility,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  rises^IMayon,  an  active  volcano,  some 
eight'thoueand  feet  high. 

~  Manila,  queen  of  the  Isles,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  Pacific  with  its  78,000,000  square  miles  of 
watery^waste,  is  fair  as  Paradise,  yet  broken  by 
earthquakes^and  tossed  by  tempests.  In  her 
Paradise  *  is  a  serpent,  and  her  riches  are 
cankered.^Many  think  her  value  over-estimated. 

If  we  take'Manila  and  so  get  the  Philippines, 
what  shall'we  do  with  them  ?  The  relatione  be 
tween  the  Americans  and  the  rebels  are  already 
ctrained,  say*the  cables.  If  the  natives  make 
noj  trouble  at’.the  outset,  bow  grave  the  task 
before  us.  The  Chinese  problem  is  there  also. 
Is  their  further^coming  to  be  restricted  by  law 
as'we  have  restricted  them  on  our  Pacific  coast  f 
To  be  consistent.with  ourselves,  it  looks  as  if  we 
would'have  to'do  that. 

But  untilj  there  in  a  population  more  largely 
representativelt'American,  we  must  needs  go 
slowly.  Or  shall  we  have  one  law  for  our  col¬ 
onies  and  another  for  the  home- land  f  For  keep 
the  Philippines^we  must  at  present  and  for  aome 
time  to  come,  unless  defeat  and  disaster  await 
ua. 

And  in  regard’to'tbe  Indian  contingent  of  the 
lalacds,  if  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  SUrs 
and  Stripes,  we  know  from  past  experience  of 
what  stubborn  metal  our  own  Western  Indians 
are  made.  Our  worst  trouble  would  be  with  the 
Mindanao  Indians  who  are  Mohammedans,  ruled 
by  a  sultan,  and  followerB  of  the  prophet.  Cen 
turiee  have;  aeen^them  resist  Spanish  rule  with 
marked  success.  Would  our  efforts  be  of  any 
greater  avail  to  subject  them  to  our  occidental 
civilisation  f  What  should  we  do  with  them  T 
Convert  them  by  our  missionaries,  or  over  awe 
and  subjugate  them  by  mighty  armies  and 
costly  military  establishments  T 

Looked  at  in  its  relations  to  the  future. 


Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila  is  no  holiday  enter¬ 
prise.  The  situation  covers  the  utmost  gravity. 
German  menace  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  rebels  we  have  armed  and  equipped 
on  the  other.  And  in  the  event  we  out  ride 
these  threatening  storms,  and  become  poeeeesors 
of  the  Philippines  in  name  only,  through  what 
legions  of  difiBculties  our  way  must  lie  to  actual 
dominion,  and  recompense  for  all  our  expendi¬ 
ture  of  toil,  suffering,  bloodshed  and  treasure. 

F.  E.  M. 

ABE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  NOT 
NEEDED  IN  THE  SUMMER  ? 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  beguiled  into  attend¬ 
ing  a  picnic  of  a  prominent  Greater  New  York 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Sabbath  school.  It 
was  held  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  We  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  in  the 
company  of  young  people,  and  their  friends. 
Mothers  were  there  with  their  little  ones  and 
fathers  left  their  oflices  and  stores  early  to  have 
a  few  hours  of  rest  and  recreation.  “This  will 
be  the  last  social  gathering  of  the  season,” 
was  frequently  said. 

We  learned  the  church  was  to  be  closed  for  two 
months.  Not  a  prayer  meeting,  not  a  single 
service  of  any  kind  in  all  that  time.  Yet  on 
inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  greater  part 
of  those  present  were  not  going  out  of  the  city 
this  summer  for  any  protracted  stay,  and  they 
probably  represented  a  great  many  more.  In 
that  particular  section  of  the  city  not  a  single 
Presbyterian  Church  was  to  keep  open  doors  for 
two  months.  It  was  a  matter  of  refiection  that 
took  a  practical  turn.  All  these  children  of  the 
fiock  left  ehepherdlees  and  churchlees  for  two 
months.  How  much  may  happen  in  two  months! 

We  visited  a  number  of  drug  stores  in  the 
vicinity  with  the  inquiry,  “Business  good  ?” 

“Not  very,”  was  the  invariable  aeswer. 
“People  ride  down  to  Coney  Island  or  to  the 
other  beaches  and  resorts  so  cheaply  now  that 
they  spend  their  money  down  there  and  we  have 
to  suffer.  ” 

“Do  you  think  of  shutting  your  doors  and  clos¬ 
ing  up  entirely  because  business  is  poor  7” 

“No,  indeed,  sir,  that  would  be  suicidal. 
Men  in  other  lines  would  gobble  up  what  of  our 
trade  there  is,  and  patrons  become  disgusted' 
with  such  a  policy.” 

On  visiting  those  special  objects  of  Satan’s 
care,  tbe  saloons,  we  listened  to  the  same  com 
plaint  and  got  the  very  same  answer  to  the 
query,  “Why  not  close  up  for  a  while  7” 

One  Raines  hotel  proprietor  said,  “We’ve  got 
to  hang  on,  and  keep  what  we  have  till  better 
times.  We  pick  up  a  little  now  and  wait.” 

Business  men  in  good  or  bad  business  cannot 
afford  to  shut  up.  Can  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  afford  to  do  it  7  Can  we  as  a  denomina 
tion  afford  it  7  Looked  at  on  the  plane  of  pure 
business,  can  we  with  impunity  eay  to  our 
Methodist  brethren  and  others.  You  keep  open. 
Care  for  our  people.  If  they  do  not  get  too 
much  attached  to  you,  by  autumn  we  will  try 
and  get  them  back  again. 

One  elder  told  me  recently  aa  I  was  minister¬ 
ing  to  an  up-town  church,  “Our  friends,  tbe 
- ,  over  there  have  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  our  Presbyterian  people,  and  now  we 
close  up  for  two  months  and  give  our  brethren 
across  the  way  a  chance  to  scoop  a  lot  more  of 
our  fish  into  their  net.  Are  we  not  fools  from  a 
business  point  of  view  7” 

Then  from  the  higher  moral  and  religious 
ground,  have  we  a  right  to  close  up  the  plant, 
desert  tbe  flock,  and  forego  our  great  commission 
because,  forsooth,  business  is  not  as  good  in 
summer  as  it  is  in  winter  7 

Do  not  souls  need  the  ministry  of  the  church 
in  tbe  so  called  vacation  season,  as  much  as  in 
any  other  7  Have  we  any  good  excuse  to  give 
our  Lord  for  this  wholesale  closing  of  our  city 
churches  all  summer  long  and  letting  our  people 
drift,  drift,  drift  7  F.  E.  M. 


THE  HEATENS  IN  JULY. 

We  are  just  passing  the  longeet  days  of  all 
the  year,  when  the  daylight  lingers  till  nine 
o’clock  or  later,  and  are  consequently  open  to 
the  temptation  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  stars 
are  still  shining.  In  winter  they  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  by  five  o’clock  or  soon  after ;  now  we  have 
to  wait  for  them ;  but  even  to  sit  up  all  night 
to  see  the  majestic  procession  go  by  would  be  to 
enjoy  a  silent  but  magnificent  spectacle. 

Selecting  the  planets  from  the  midst  of  the 
stars,  bow  then  would  they  appear  in  this  pro¬ 
cession  7  As  soon  as  darkneea  had  sufBciently 
fallen,  some  of  the  planets  would  be  tbe  first  to 
reveal  themselves.  Mercury  would  be  too  near 
the  horizon  to  be  seen,  unless  in  the  very  last  of 
the  month.  But  in  the  Southwest  the  splendid 
orb  of  Venus  would  readily  be  identified,  in¬ 
creasing  in  brilliancy  with  the  deepening  of  the 
darkness.  At  the  same  time  Jupiter  would  flame 
out  in  the  South,  in  mighty  pursuit  of  Venus, 
determined  to  overtake  her  on  the  18th  day  of 
August ;  and  as  these  two  planets  are  watched 
throughout  this  month,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  they  are  drawing  near  to  each  other.  Lower 
in  the  South  and  considerably  farther  toward 
the  East,  Saturn  would  soon  be  made  out ;  by 
this  time  other  stars  might  have  appeared,  so 
that  to  identify  Saturn  would  not  be  perfectly 
easy  without  watching  his  changes  of  position, 
or  else  examining  him  with  a  small  telescope  in 
order  to  discern  his  rings;  these  are  now  so 
placed  that  they  can  readily  be  made  out;  and 
they  constitute  a  crown  of  glory  to  this  vonder- 
ful  planet  In  tbe  close  vicinity  of  Saturn, 
Uranus  msrehes;  but  it  requires  still  more  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
mass  of  stars  about  him. 

We  should  then  watch  the  procession  move 
on  till  about  midnight,  when,  if  we  could  see 
to  the  Eastern  horizon,  we  should  discover  the 
red  disc  of  Mars  lifting  itself  into  view  and 
preparing  to  sweep  tbe  heavens  to  the  opposite 
horizon.  Mars  has  hardly  well  cleared  the  hori¬ 
zon  when  at  about  half  past  one,  Neptune  heaves 
his  great  bulk  aloft ;  but  he  can  be  seen  only 
through  the  telescope,  so  small  does  he  appear 
at  a  distance  of  2,8(M,000,000  miles;  and,  when 
seen,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  his  light, 
now  reaching  the  eye,  was  reflected  from  his 
surface  years  ago ;  for  aught  we  know  be  may 
have  perished  before  we  see  him,  paradoxical 
though  this  eeem. 

If  now  we  should  watch  this  procession  night 
after  night,  (and  what  could  be  more  entertain¬ 
ing  or  inspiring  7)  we  should  readily  discover 
that  one  element  made  it  an  ever  varying  spec¬ 
tacle;  that  is  the  moon  which,  like  tbe  Gentiles, 
appears  to  be  “a  law  unto  itself,”  yet  is  as 
completely  under  control  as  any  other  celestial 
body.  Tbe  moon  will  not  preserve  any  assigned 
place  in  the  procession.  ESach  night  finds  her 
farther  back  in  the  ranks,  and  each  night  dis¬ 
covers  her  to  have  altered  her  own  appearance  to 
a  considerable  extent.  At  the  opening  of  the 
month,  twilight  finds  her  in  the  constellation 
Scorpio,  near  Saturn,  and  nearly  full.  By  tbe 
third  of  tbe  month,  she  is  full  and  rising  in  the 
EUst  in  the  early  evening.  Night  after  night  she 
steadily  falls  back,  rising  later  and  later,  and 
waning  more  and  more,  till  on  tbe  tenth  she  has 
reached  her  last  quarter  and  is  not  up  till  eleven 
o’clock.  On  the  thirteenth,  still  more  reduced, 
she  passes  Mars,  and  on  the  fifteenth,  Neptune. 
Then,  a  very  slender  crescent,  we  see  her  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  as  she  comes 
into  view  at  3  o’clock,  just  preceding  sun-rise, 
on  tbe  seventeenth.  For  some  days  she  has 
now  vanished,  and  we  are  tempted  to  esteem  her 
a  deserter.  But  she  has  simply  been  passing 
across  the  gulf  of  glory  flooded  by  tbe  great  orb 
of  day,  and  by  the  twentieth  we  have  again  dis¬ 
covered  her,  only  now  leading  tbe  mighty  host^ 
beckoning  them  on  the  Weatem  horison,  be¬ 
neath  which  she  speedily  dips.  On  the  twenty- 
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firat  ihe  has  fallen  back  to  march  aide  by  aide 
with  Venue,  and  thereby  gi?e  na  the  beautiful 
emblem  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Steadily  ahe 
growa;  on  the  twenty- fourth  ahe  aweepa  paat 
Jupiter,  at  nearly  her  firat  quarter;  and  by  the 
twenty -eighth  ahe  haa  completed  her  circuit  and 
again  taken  her  place  beaide  Saturn. 

Now,  regarding  aome  of  the  other  elementa  of 
the  aky  during  thia  month,  we  must  not  forget 
the  aphere  on  which  we  ouraelvee  reeide.  For 
on  the  aecond  day  of  the  month,  the  earth  ia  in 
aphelion,  i.e.,  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  this  means  a  good  deal  farther  from 
the  sun  than  it  waa  at  perihelion,  its  nearest 
point,  the  second  day  of  January.  And  yet 
those  were  our  coldest,  and  these  are  our  warm¬ 
est  days.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  cold  and  heat  are  due  principally  not  to 
varying  distance  from  the  sun,  but  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  rays  as  they  fall  upon  the  earth’s 
surface.  We  are  now  receiving  the  direct  rays 
and  through  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  period 
of  twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  the  opposite  in  win¬ 
ter.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  having  its  winter  at 
the  time  when  the  earth  is  most  distant  from 
the  sun,  and  that  its  summer  comes  when  the 
earth  ia  the  nearest  the  sun.  Hence,  speaking 
generally,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  there  is 
greater  variance  between  summer  and  winter 
than  there  is  in  the  Northern ;  the  summers  are 
hotter,  the  winters  colder.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  day  after  the  earth  is  moat  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  sun,  the  moon  is  at  her  nearest 
point  to  the  earth. 

Turning  now  to  the  constellations  demanding 
our  attention  this  month,  we  first  note  Scorpio, 
“the  scorpion,”  one  of  those  most  easily  identi¬ 
fied  and  traced,  adorning  the  Southern  sky  with 
its  exceptional  beauty.  The  leading  star  is 
Antaree ;  as  Saturn  is  now  in  this  constellation, 
one  is  liable,  without  the  telescope,  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  which  is  the  planet  and  which  the 
fixed  star.  The  scorpion’s  tail  may  be  easily 
traced,  but  a  star  map  will  assist.  Star  gazers 
with  telescopes  should  look  for  a  bright  star 
cluster  in  the  scorpion’s  back,  described  by 
Herschel,  as  “the  richest  and  most  condeosed 
mass  of  stars  which  the  firmament  can  offer  to 
the  contemplation  of  astronomers.”  There  is 
another  mass  of  stars  at  the  root  of  the  tail 
which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  a 
comet.  Hercules  is  a  great  constellation  lying 
between  “the  Crown”  on  the  West,  and  Lyra  on 
the  East.  Here  is  another  splendid  cluster, 
located  on  the  left  thigh,  even  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  when  the  moon  is  absent  Other 
clusters,  as  well  as  nebulse  and  binary  stars 
attract  attention  in  this  constellation.  “The 
Serpent  Bearer,”  sometimes  called  Aesculapius, 
lies  immediately  south  of  Hercules.  Here,  too, 
are  displayed  tine  star  clusters,  one  on  the  left 
leg,  another  on  the  left  arm,  the  latter  visible 
even  through  small  telescopes.  To  be  admitted 
to  a  view  of  a  rich  star  cluster  is  an  experience 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten ;  it  ia  like  the  bursting 
into  being  of  a  new  universe.  As  he  paced  the 
deck  of  a  Mediterranean  steamer  on  a  clear 
night.  Napoleon, ’a  reply  to  the  blatant  infidel 
was,  “And  who  made  those  stars?” 

Fbedkbick  Cakpbell. 

The  First  Church  of  Uenoa,  at  King's  Ferry, 
New  York,  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  its  organization,  on  August  13th  and 
14th  of  this  year.  Under  the  competent  leader¬ 
ship  of  Pastor  W.  C.  Brass,  a  tine  program  is  in 
preparation,  beginning  on  Friday  evening, 
August  12tb,  and  continuing  through  Sunday. 
On  Saturday,  the  actual  anniversary  day,  there 
will  be  a  banquet,  and  addressee  by  three  former 
pastors,  Rev.  J.  S.  Jewell  of  Gladstone,  Michi¬ 
gan ;  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  of  Detroit,  and 
Rev.  William  E  Roe  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  The 
only  other  living  pastor.  Rev.  W.  D.  Graves  of 
Marshall,  Minnesota,  ia  too  infirm  to  be  present 
On  Sunday,  the  three  pastors  will  preach.  The 
Presbytery  will  be  represented,  former  residents 
of  the  place  invited,  and  it  ia  hoped  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  great  interest  and  profit 


THE  HOODT  BIBLE  INSTITUTE. 

A  Scene  of  Aetlvltjr  and  Power. 

Dxab  Db.  Field  :  In  the  midst  of  the  clash 
and  din  of  war,  there  is  one  spiritual  centre  of 
peace,  and  of  Christian  meditation,  meditation 
and  activity.  I  am  writing  this  letter  not  from 
Japan,  or  Spain,  but  from  “Beulah-Land,”  a 
sort  of  Bethel,  called  the  “Moody  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute”  in  Chicago,  which  to  many  Bible  stu 
dents,  missionaries,  and  spiritual  wayfarers,  is 
none  other  than  the  “House  of  God.”  Yet  no 
cathedral  spire,  vaulted  arches,  or  chiming  bells, 
announce  to  the  passer  by  the  location  of  this 
spiritual  oasis.  A  great  desert  region  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  dirtiest  streets,  and  unsavory  avenues 
illuminated  every  Sunday  night  with  the  light 
of  innumerable  open  saloons,  characterize  much 
of  this  quarter  of  the  city. 

Like  a  beacon  light  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
rises  the  Chicago  Avenue  Church  (Moody’s),  a 
large  but  plain  brick  structure,  and  near  it,  a 
brick  building  of  five  or  six  stories,  which  is 
the  Bible  Institute.  This  Institute  has  double 
wings,  containing  the  Lecture-hall,  dicing  room, 
reading  room,  ofiBces  and  dormitories.  On  the 
adjoining  street  are  several  houses,  neatly  fur¬ 
nished,  and  used  as  the  Ladies’  Department 
of  the  Institute ;  also  a  building  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage 
Association,  a  work  that  has  opened  up  won¬ 
derfully  within  recent  years. 

Every  one  of  these  buildingie  fairly  palpitates 
with  life.  The  church  has  services  of  some 
sort  every  night  of  the  week,  besides  three  Gos¬ 
pel  services  on  Sunday.  The  Colportage  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  itinerant  agents  and  workers  in  all 
the  large  cities,  and  within  three  years  has  sold 
two  million  copies  of  its  publications,  at  prices 
so  low  as  to  distance  all  competition.  Most  of 
its  booklets  are  by  such  authors  as  Moody, 
Meyer,  Chapman,  Pierson,  Torrey,  Whittle,  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Maclaren  and  Spurgeon.  They  all,  or 
nearly  all,  emphasize  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  confess  it  to  be  the  strongest  motive 
in  their  personal  consecration  and  work.  In  the 
lectures  and  instruction  also  at  the  Institute, 
constant  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Scriptural  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “rightly  dividing  the  word,”  and  of 
keeping  the  proper  balance  of  each  fact,  doc¬ 
trine,  or  parable  in  its  relation  to  “dispensa- 
tional  truth.” 

The  fruit  of  this  form  of  instruction,  and  its 
immediate  practical  bearing  on  Christian  activ¬ 
ity,  may  no  where  else  be  better  studied  and 
tested  than  right  here.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  no 
longer  a  doctrine,  but  an  actual  dependence. 
There  is  no  theological  “procession,”  or  “it,” 
about  the  matter.  He  is  here,  as  absolutely  a 
Presence,  as  He  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Without  that  felt  Presence,  here,  the  whole 
structure  of  Word  and  Work  would  fall  to  pieces. 
The  result  is  an  atmosphere  of  prayer  in  which 
everything  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being.  The 
very  breakfast  opens  with  a  hymn  of  praise,  and 
ends  with  a  Bible-reading  containing  hidden 
manna.  Mid-day  lunch  has  its  doxology ;  and 
dinner  has  its  spiritual  blessing,  followed  by 
the  Student’s  Prayer-meeting,  during  which 
each  worker,  and  each  city  mission,  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  name.  Then  immediately,  work  follows 
earnest  supplication.  A  score  of  earnest  young 
men  start  forth  to  the  various  city  missions,  the 
“Pacific  Garden,”  the  “Helping  Hand,”  the 
“Star  of  Hope,”  and  a  dozen  other  centres  of 
work.  “Cottage- meetings”  are  held  in  private 
houses,  “Rescue  Homes”  are  visited,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  met  anywhere  by  the  way-side  and 
asked  if  they  are  Christians,  and  given  a  tract 
and  a  word  of  encouragement  and  counsel. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon,  “Gospel  Wagons”  start 
out,  decorated  with  the  national  colors,  and 
having  a  preacher,  an  exhorter  (usually  a  new 
convert, )  a  musical  instrument  and  choir.  The 
results  of  these  open-air  meetings  in  the  public 


parks  are  surprising.  Crowds  listen  with  eager 
attention,  and  conversions  are  frequent. 

The  county  jail  visitations  are  marked  with 
spiritual  results,  and  some  of  the  instances  of 
reformation  are  touching  in  the  extreme.  The 
hospitals  are  also  visited.  Both  the  sufferings 
of  the  sick,  and  the  sighings  of  the  prisoner, 
are  remembered ;  and  in  innumerable  ways,  the 
“cup  of  cold  water”  ministration  is  carried  out, 
including  that  Christian  courtesy  at  meetings 
that  hands  the  stranger  an  open  hymn  book 
with  promptness  to  do  a  little  act  of  kindness. 
The  Sunday  night  services  at  some  of  the  city 
missions  manifest  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  one  witnessing  the  scenes  hero,  and  hearing 
the  testimonies  given  by  “all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,”  from  the  ragged  drunkard  who 
has  staggered  in  from  the  gutter,  to  the  gentle 
manly  dressed  man  who  came  in  “just  from  curi¬ 
osity,”  the  evidence  is  overwhelmicg,  that  there 
is  a  power  at  work  here,  above  the  ordinary  and 
natural.  The  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  seek  the  low 
places  of  earth,  and  to  manifest  himself  more  in 
the  midst  of  rags,  sorrow,  and  conviction  of 
sin,  than  amid  memorial  altars  and  cushioned 
pews.  Strong  feelings  of  fellowship  and  sympa¬ 
thy  exist  between  the  students  gathered  here 
from  many  States,  and  also  from  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan.  At  the 
student’s  prayer-meeting  thin  week,  “a  colored 
brother”  narrated  hie  recent  experience  on  a  tour 
in  Alabama.  He  visited  the  Tuscaloosa  jail, 
and  the  jailor  met  him  so  sternly,  when  he  said 
he  only  wanted  “to  pray”  with  the  colored  pris¬ 
oners,  that  he  got  “awfully  frightened,”  and 
fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  for  the  jailor  him¬ 
self  I  This  worthy  was  more  astonished  than 
the  Philippian  jailor  of  old,  and  immediately 
opened  the  jail  to  the  Ethiopian  evangelist,  wha 
entered  in  and  held  a  “glorious  meeting,”  in  a 
prison  where  neither  prayer  nor  praise  had  ever 
been  heard  before. 

Missionary  letters  were  read  last  week  from 
India,  China,  South  America,  Africa,  and  isles 
of  the  sea,  where  individual  graduates  of  this 
Institute  have  gone,  and  are  laboring  in  the 
simplicity  and  faith  of  apostolic  times.  Since 
its  establishment  nine  years  ago,  about  118 
missionaries  have  been  sent  to  the  foreign  field, 
165  evangelists  and  singers  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try,  277  pastors  and  home  missionaries,  195  into 
city  mission  work,  21  into  educational  work,  and 
others  sent  out  as  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ 
ation  workers,  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
and  colporters.  In  all  departments,  the  airgregate 
attendance  for  the  nine  years  has  been  1,535  for 
men  students,  and  766  for  women  students. 
These  figures  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  for  good.  Outsiders,  members  of  churches, 
missionaries  on  the  way  to  their  fields,  ordained 
ministers,  and  occasionally  theological  students, 
all  come  to  attend  the  lectures,  join  in  the  won¬ 
derful  singing,  and  carry  away  an  inspiration 
and  spiritual  baptism  that  enkindles  their  zeal 
in  the  Master’s  service.  As  one  a  total  stranger 
remarked  to  the  writer,  as  we  came  out  with 
the  crowd  from  Dr.  Scofield’s  noon  day  lecture, 
on  Saturday,  “Why,  that  man  has  given  me  an 
appetite  for  truth  I  never  had  before  1” 

Dr.  Scofield  of  East  Northfield  is  cow  supply¬ 
ing  Dr.  Torrey’s  place  at  the  Bible  Institute. 
He  came  here  for  rest  and  change ;  and  he  han 
“rested”  at  the  rate  of  two  lectures  daily,  three 
services  Sunday,  and  innumerable  Bible  read¬ 
ings  besides,  straight  through  the  month  of 
May.  Like  Mr.  Moody,  he  has  a  strong  physique 
—as  most  “big  evangelists”  have— showing  that 
grace  often  has  its  “heavy  weights,”  as  well  as 
its  “light afflictions!” 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  this  unique 
institution,  is  seen  by  the  number  of  nationali¬ 
ties  represented  here  even  at  this  slack  summer 
season,  (for  there  is  no  vacation,  summer  or 
winter).  At  the  table  where  I  sit  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  there  are  three  missionaries  just  return- 
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ing  to  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Inland  Miasions 
of  Ohina,  three  Russian  studenta  preparing  for 
the  same  field,  one  native  Japanese  student,  one 
German  student,  one  French,  one  Oanadian, 
while  the  “Queen’s  Birthday’’  was  celebrated 
by  a  picnic  this  week,  by  at  least  a  dozen  of 
her  Majesty’s  English  subjects.  This  humble 
spot  in  dusty  and  smoky  Ohicago  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  source  of  deep  and  abiding  spirituality. 

As  we  witness  every  day  the  manifold  forms 
of  work  carried  on,  and  the  spiritual  instruction 
imparted  at  the  morning  lectures,  some  of  us 
cannot  but  wish  and  pray  that  a  foreign  branch 
of  this  Bible  Institute  might  soon  be  estab 
lished  in  Japan,  and  in  other  fields.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  such  an  institution  in  Japan,  where 
the  crying  need  to  day  is  for  practical  work, 
rather  than  the  merely  “educational’’  methods, 
which  are  now  out-grown. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  there  was 
a  Bible  Institute  adapted  to  the  country  in 
Tokio,  or  in  Kioto  I  All  could  come  to  its 
studies  and  privileges.  Ohristian  workers  would 
be  instructed,  in  connection  with  the  native 
church,  as  to  the  way  of  reaching  all  classes  of 
the  people.  E.  Warrkn  Clark. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  ARMY  CAMPS. 

By  D.  L.  Moody. 

I  believe  that  no  Ohristian  can  thoroughly 
understand  the  condition  of  things  in  our  army 
camps  without  being  deeply  moved.  What  if 
all  the  young  men  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  be¬ 
tween  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age 
shouid  become  very  much  aroused  concerning 
their  soui’s  salvation  and  begin  to  attend  the 
churches  every  night,  anxiously  asking,  “What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  T’’  Wouldn’t  the  pastors 
and  Christian  people  feel  that  their  prayers  were 
now  being  answered  ?  Wouldn’t  they  feel  that 
a  great  emergency  was  upon  them  and  that  they 
must  devote  themselves  earnestly  to  gathering  in 
the  harvest?  These  young  men  have  usually 
been  careless  and  indifferent,  and  the  pastors 
have  longed  so  much  to  know  just  how  to  reach 
them.  Truly  there  would  be  “great  joy  in  that 
city.’’ 

Now  we  are  facing  much  such  an  emergency 
as  this  in  our  great  military  camps.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  the  150,000  young  men  in  the 
army  are  anxiously  enquiring  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion — although  hundreds  of  them  are  doing  just 
this — but  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
now  ready  to  carefully  and  thoughtfully  listen 
to  the  Gospel.  Evidently  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at 
work  among  them. 

Those  who  are  preaching  in  these  camps  and 
who  know  exactly  the  conditions  that  prevail 
there,  are  much  burdened  with  the  sense  of  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  the  church.  I  want  to  give  a  few  extracts 
from  some  recent  letters  from  Major  Whittle  at 
Chickamauga.  Speaking  of  the  new  hymn  book 
compiled  by  Mr.  Sankey,  he  says: 

“We  received  8,000  a  few  days  ago  and  I  have 
written  to  day  for  5,000  more.  The  men  are 
eager  for  them.  The  song  services  are  immensely 
popular  and  they  are  singing  the  new  hymns  all 
over  the  camp.  I  have  also  written  for  more  of 
the  good  books.  There  are  none  at  all  now  left 
and  we  much  need  them.  There  are  scores  of 
inquirers  at  every  meeting  and  I  much  desire 
‘The  Way  to  God’  and  ’Faith’  for  them.  We 
could  use  ten  thousand  in  one  week.  Liast  night 
we  had  a  great  meeting  in  a  big  temperance  tent 
put  up  by  Chaplain  Brauner  of  the  Third  Illinois 
to  fight  the  canteens.  After  being  around  to  the 
different  regiments,  we  have  concentrated  for 
three  nights  in  this  tent, nearly  2,000  soldiers  were 
there  iast  night,  and  much  blessing.  A  party  of 
Epworth  Leaguers  were  out  from  Chattanooga 
to  form  a  choir.  To  night  the  Christian  En- 
deavorers  come  out  and  to-morrow  the  Baptist 
people.’’ 

“1  called  on  a  dying  Lieutenant  this  morning, 


who  says  that  he  was  turned  to  God  at  the  first 
meeting  held  by  me  in  the  camp.  I  did  not 
know  about  it  at  the  time,  but  my  heart  was 
full  of  gratitude  to  God  as  the  dying  man’s  face 
lit  up  in  recognition  of  me.  His  hot  band 
pressed  mine  as  he  drank  in,  ‘Him  that  cometb 
to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,’  and  other 
Scripture.  He  told  me  that  he  did  in  his  heart 
trust  Christ.  We  sang  to  him  ‘My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee,’  and  commended  him  to  God  in 
prayer.  He  has  a  wife  and  five  children.  He 
was  a  traveling  man  and  an  unsaved  one  up  to 
the  night  of  May  27th.  The  doctor  said  there 
was  no  hope  and  that  he  would  die  to  day.  If 
God  has  been  pleased  to  use  my  coming  here 
to  save  that  one  soul,  I  will  praise  Him  through 
eternity.  ’’ 

In  another  letter  Major  Whittle  says:  “With 
all  the  theories  that  so  many  people  hold  that 
the  war  will  pass  as  suddenly  as  a  thunder 
shower,  here  are  50,000  young  men  in  this  camp 
— enlisted  for  two  years,  living  in  tents,  sur 
rounded  by  drinking  places  and  all  sorts  of 
temptations,  certainly  liable  to  be  here  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  all  of  them  accessible  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  to  influences  for  good  if  they 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  brewing 
interests  are  not  waiting  for  ‘victory  of  the  fleet,  ’ 
or  anything  else.  They  are  buying  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  setting  up  canteens  in  every  command 
and  sending  down  hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with 
beer.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  the  activity 
of  Satan  in  winning  men,  and  the  lukewarmness 
of  us  all  in  saving  men.  May  the  Spirit  of  God 
come  upon  us  as  He  came  upon  Samson  of  old.  ’  ’ 

Secretary  Long  has  given  bis  sanction  to  the 
work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion,  so  that  work  among  the  sailors  will  begin 
at  once. 

Let  us  cry  to  God  to  help  us  to  be  faithful  in 
this  emergency.  Pray  for  the  continued  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  All  contributions  sent  to  me  at 
East  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged. 

Among  the  many  interesting  exercises  of  Com¬ 
mencement  season,  those  of  the  Misses  Lock¬ 
wood’s  School  for  Girls,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  are  deserving  of  special  mention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  eloquent  address  delivered  before 
the  pupils  and  friends  of  the  school  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  Church.  Dr.  Kittredge’s  theme  was 
Force.  He  referred  to  the  mental  force  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  strong  even  unto  old  age ;  the  moral  force 
of  Grant,  Dewey  and  Hobson,  in  the  hour  of 
peril  and  exigency;  to  the  spiritual  force  direct 
from  God  upholding  the  Lord  Christ  in  the 
deepest  temptations  and  sufferings.  Dr.  Kit¬ 
tredge’s  words  kindled  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  audience.  As  he  closed  his  address, 
he  turned  to  the  four  graduates,  and  exhorted 
them  to  seek  to  cultivate  such  force  of  character 
as  he  had  described,  and  left  them  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  benediction. 

THE  FCTVBE  OF  AFRICA. 

Bishop  Hartzell  says  of  the  Dark  Continent : 
“The  day  for  the  black  races  has  dawned,  and 
Africa  is  to  be  the  chief  scene  of  their  redemp¬ 
tion.  On  this  continent  are  crystallizing  the 
forces  for  tremendous  conflicts,  commercial, 
racial,  and  spiritual.  Mohammedanism  holds 
in  its  grip  the  northern  half  of  the  continent, 
and  is  pressing  southward.  A  native  gave  a 
mosque  at  Lagos,  costing  $25,000,  and  the  sultan 
sent  a  epecial  envoy  from  Constantinople  to  rep¬ 
resent  him  at  the  dedication.  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  is  pouring  in  priests  by  the  hundred.  Two 
hundred  tons  of  intoxicating  drink  are  sent  to 
West  Africa  from  Christian  countries  every  year. 
Superstition  and  witchcraft  under  various  forms 
of  fetish  worship  for  many  centuries  have  held 
multiplied  millions  in  gloom  and  sorrow.’’ 


A  DAY  IN  GAMP. 

Camp  Alobb,  Ya.,  June  88,  1886. 

Dear  Evangeliat:  It  looks  like  real  war  prepara¬ 
tion  here.  About  30,000  troops  are  stationed  at  this 
point;  they  are  constantly  coming  and  going, 
our  division  expects  to  leave  to-night  When  I 
came  into  camp,  one  of  the  regiments  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  forced  march.  They  were  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  same  order  as  when  passing  through 
a  hostile  region.  First  we  have  the  pickets, 
then  follow  successive  detachments  each  larger 
than  the  preceding  one,  until  the  main  body  is 
reached.  Skirmish  lines  are  maintained  on  the 
right  and  left,  then  follows  the  supply  train. 
This  is  also  guarded  by  detachments  to  prevent 
an  attack  from  the  rear.  The  soldiers  take  the 
rout  step  on  the  forced  march. 

There  has  been  much  exaggeration  as  to  the 
matter  of  privations  suffered  in  the  camps.  On 
of  the  Infantry,  in  an  Illinois  regiment,  said  to 
me  that  their  fare  was  good  and  no  reason  for 
complaint,  and  their  equipments  were  promptly 
provided. 

It  is  only  two  months  since  war  was  declared, 
and  the  work  that  has  been  done  since  that  t<me 
is  simply  marvellous,  and  has  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  with  characteristic  American  baste;  200,- 
000  men  are  on  the  march  or  in  the  field  and  are 
all  being  properly  cared  for.  I  am  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  large  amount  of  religious  work 
being  done  for  the  men.  The  Christian  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  International  Young  Men’s  Chris 
tian  Association  is  rendering  an  excellent  ser¬ 
vice.  Their  tents,  furnished  with  chairs  and 
tables  for  writing,  are  extensively  used  by  the 
boys  and  their  nightly  meetings  are  very  largely 
attended. 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howard  spoke  in  his 
usual  earnest  and  eloquent  manner,  last  night, 
from  a  temporary  stand  erected  on  the  drill 
grounds,  to  a  very  large  number  of  tbs  officers 
and  troops. 

The  American  Tract  Society  is  performing  a 
most  splendid  work  in  the  way  of  providing  and 
distributing  the  best  of  Christian  literature. 
No  other  Society  is  equally  equipped  for  this 
particular  work.  “Cromwell’s  Soldier’s  Bible’’ 
and  “Soldier’s  Text  Book’’  are  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  men  and  much  sought  after.  While 
I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  tents,  to-day,  the 
soldiers  came  in  and  asked  for  them.  The 
Society  has  just  published  an  edition  of  nearly 
100,000  of  these,  and  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  put  forth  a  second  and  still  larger  edition. 
The  Society  has  also  forwarded  a  large  amount 
of  literature  to  the  extreme  Southern  camps  and 
sent  over  200,000  pages  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

It  in  the  imperative  duty  of  all  Christian 
people  to  support  this  branch  of  Christian  work 
as  there  is  no  other  agency  that  can  take  its 
place.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  tempta¬ 
tions  that  beset  the  soldiers,  unless  you  are  in 
camp  or  on  the  field.  Those  who  are  at  home, 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  family  and  society, 
must  not  hesitate  to  make  the  necessary  sacri¬ 
fice  to  protect  from  the  onslaughts  of  evil,  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  front  to  fight  the  nation’s 
battles.  Donations  for  the  Tract  Society  should 
be  sent  to  Lou  s  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  10 
East  Twenty- third  street.  New  York  City. 

A  very  touching  incident  was  related  to  me, 
as  having  just  secured  in  the  Fourth  Missouri 
Regiment.  One  of  the  men,  aged  about  22 
years,  left  his  mother  and  home  just  a  month 
ago.  On  parting  with  her  non,  she  gave  him  a 
small  chain  made  from  her  hair,  which  was  a 
beautiful  brown.  Yesterday,  he  received  from 
her  another  lock  of  hair  which  was  white  I  The 
change  had  been  wrought  through  her  great 
anxiety.  The  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  who  in 
a  six  footer  and  of  the  rough  and  ready  sort, 
when  told  of  the  incident,  wept  like  a  child,  and 
the  men  generally  were  greatly  affected. 

War  wounds  many  hearts  and  causes  intense 
suffering,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  and  must  be  prosecuted 
with  all  possible  vigor.  Faithfully  yours, 

JuDSON  Swift. 
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PUNDITA  BAMABAI  AND  HER  WORK. 

Jaat  outaide  the  city  of  Poona  (the  aummer 
capital  of  the  Bombay  Preeidency,)  “ia  an  ex- 
tenaixe  compound  with  a  bungalow  and  aeveral 
buildinga,  one  of  which,  a  handaome  two  atory 
building,  baa  been  recently  erected. 

"Tbia  compound  ia  aurrounded  by  a  atone  wall 
of  regular  height,  above  which  ia  a  trellia 
closely  intertwined  with  luxurioua  vinea 
acreen  the  inmatea  from  the  curioua  paaeer-by. 

“Aa  you  approach  the  arched  gateway,  the 
familiar  name,  Bharada  Sadana,  ia  Been  in 
Elngliah  and  Marathi  lettera. 

“The  gate  opena  and  an  attendant  in  white 
turban  and  looae  flowing  garment  aalutee  you 
with  a  graceful  aalaam,  ao  graceful,  ao  dignifled, 
that  you  are  involuntarily  inclined  to  return 
the  aalutation  in  like  manner. 

"Aa  you  enter  and  walk  up  the  broad  path¬ 
way,  on  either  aide  you  aee  archea,  arbora  and 
bowera  covered  with  vinea  of  honeyauckle, 
morning  glory  and  paaaion  flower  in  full  bloom. 
The  compound  ia  bright  with  bloaaoming  treea, 
with  thouaanda  of  flowering  planta  and  planta 
with  many  hued  leavea.  The  air  ia  aweet  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  roae,  the  lily  and  the 
jaamine.  _ 

“The  hum  of  aoft  voicee,  a  low  merry  laugh 
attracta  the  attention  to  the  garden.  In  the 
patba  young  girla  are  walking  with  their  teach- 
era  or  by  tbemael  vea,  talking, reading  or  atudying. 

“Young  girla  are  among  the  planta  and  flow- 
era,  weeding  and  pruning,  or  looking  after  their 
own  little  plota,  for  the  beautiful  compound  ia 
not  alone  for  the  delight  of  the  aenaes— it  ia  a 
work  yard  and  education  for  the  children. 

“A  familiar  white  robed  figure  with  atone, 
plant  or  bloaeom  in  band  ia  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  young  girla  in  bright  aaria,  who,  with  glia 
tening  eyea  and  glowing  facea  are  liatening  to  a 
leaaon  in  mineralogy  or  botany. 

“It  ia  a  lovely  eight  upon  which  you  fain 
would  linger,  but  Ramabai,  diacovering  your 
approach,  cornea  forward  with  gladneaa  in  her 
eyea,  and  joyful  worda  on  her  lipa  to  welcome 
you  to  her  home.” 

I  have  given  you  tbia  picture  of  a  beautiful 
home  in  far  away  India,  in  the  very  worda  uaed 
by  Mra.  Andrewa— a  friend  of  Pundita  Ramabai, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Bharada  Badana.  Bhe  took 
the  long  journey  from  America  to  India  to  viait 
thia  achool,  and  certainly  no  worda  can  ahow  ua 
the  place  better  than  her  own. 

But  many  queationa  may  come  crowd inj  to  aome 
lipa :  Who  ia  Pundita  Ramabai  f  What  ia  the 
Bharada  Badana  ?  Why  ahould  Mra.  Andrewa 
be  ao  intereated  in  it?  Why  ahould  we  be  inter- 
eated  ? 

To  anawer  the  firat  of  tbeae,  “Who  ia  Pundita 
Ramabai  T"  I  muat  take  you  back  many  yeara, 
and  atill  in  that  land  of  India. 

A  high  caate  Brahmin  waa  traveling  through 
the  country  with  bia  wife  and  two  daugbtera, 
the  alder  of  whom  waa  only  nine. 

They  atopped  one  night  by  the  aacred  river 
Qodavari.  Early  the  following  morning,  the 
father  waa  bathing  in  the  river  when  a  fine 
looking  man  ^came  to  the  river  for  the  name 
purpose. 

The  men  entered  into  conversation,  and  find 
ing  the  new  comer  a  widower  with  plenty  of 
tbia  world’s  goods,  the  father  offered  him  the 
nine  year  old  daughter  in  marriage. 

That  there  was  a  difference  of  years  and  yeara 
in  their  agea  made  no  difference  in  the  dark 
land  of  India,  and  the  next  morning  the  little 
girl  went  with  the  stranger  nine  hundred  milea 
from  home,  father  and  mother. 

The  stranger  was  a  Marathi  priest,  the  learned 
Anantta  Bhaatri,  and  he  eared  tenderly  for  the 
little  girl. 

When  a  lad  of  ten  he  waa  married  to  a  girl  hia 
age.  He  was  then  sent  away  to  achool 


while  the  girl  went,  as  is  the  custom,  to  hia 
mother  to  be  taught  all  household  arts. 

Wnile  at  achool,  he  learned  that  girla  were 
sometimes  educated,  and  he  thought  of  hia  wife, 
and  wished  that  she  might  be,  but  his  people 
would  not  listen  to  ao  wrong  a  thing,  and  hia 
wife  cared  not.  Yeara  later  she  died,  and  Anan- 
tra  Bhaatri  made  up  hia  mind  that  if  he  married 
again  he  would  marry  a  girl  young  enough  for 
him  to  educate. 

The  nine  year  old  girl  waa  certainly  young 
enough,  but  hia  people  objected  aa  before,  ao  he 
took  hie  child  wife  into  the  jungle  and  there 
made  a  home  for  himaelf. 

The  danger  from  wild  beasta  was  great,  and 
years  after,  the  little  girl  grown  to  womanhood, 
told  her  little  girla  of  the  nights  filled  with  fear 
as  ahe  lay  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  her  blanket, 
while  near  her  sat  her  husband,  weapon  in  band 
to  protect  her. 

The  child  wife  waa  an  apt  pupil,  and  loved 
learning  for  its  own  sake. 

In  a  few  yeara  the  fame  of  the  learned  priest 
traveled  abroad,  and  young  men  came  to  study 
with  him. 

A  son  and  two  daughters  came  to  this  forest 
home,  and  the  younger  daughter  was  the  Rama¬ 
bai,  whom  we  saw  with  the  girla  in  the  compound. 

The  daughters  were  educated  aa  well  as  the 
aon,  and  the  home  was  a  very  happy  one. 

Among  Ramabai’a  earliest  recollections  are 
the  lessons  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning  before 
the  day’s  work  began— her  mother's  lips  her 
only  book,  and  the  great  wide  forest  her  school¬ 
room. 

But  the  home  was  an  expensive  one  with  peo¬ 
ple  coming  and  going,  and  when  famine  assailed 
them  the  little  family  bad  not  the  wherewithal 
to  long  withstand  it. 

The  father  was  old  and  feeble,  the  children 
were  not  fitted  for  work ;  and,  too  proud  to  beg, 
they  wandered  from  place  to  place  suffering 
hunger,  cold  and  aickneas. 

When  Ramabai  was  sixteen,  the  father  died, 
and  Ramabai  and  her  brother  were  alone. 

They  traveled  over  much  of  India  carrying  on 
the  father’s  work  in  behalf  of  women. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  in  this  land  of 
India  girls  are  often  married  when  only  five  or 
six,  and  the  husband ’a  age  may  be  from  ten  or 
leaa  to  fifty  or  sixty ;  that,  in  thia  land  men 
believe  woman  aa  impure  aa  falsehood,  and  give 
her  rank  witb  the  cattle,  below  the  dogs — when 
we  atop  to  think  of  these  things,  we  do  not 
wonder  at  misery,  degradation,  immorality  all 
over  the  country ;  and  we  realise  the  work  a  few 
reformers  have  to  do  who  believe  with  Anantra 
Bhaatri  that  girls  should  be  educated,  and  early 
marriages  should  be  done  away  witb. 

When  Ramabai  and  her  brother  reached  Cal¬ 
cutta,  aome  learned  Hindu  men  beard  of  her— of 
her  remarkable  education  and  advanced  views. 
They  called  for  her  and  were  so  astonished  at 
her  wiadom  that  they  conferred  upon  her  a  title 
never  before  given  to  a  woman. 

But  more  sorrow  came  to  Ramabai— the  brother 
died. 

The  brave  little  woman  was  now  utterly  alone, 
but  she  continued  her  lecturing  and  teaching 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  around  her. 

Bix  months  after  the  brother’s  death  she  waa 
married  to  a  man  she  loved,  though  lower  in 
caate  than  beraelf. 

They  were  very  happy  together  and  were  about 
to  carry  out  Ramabai’a  beloved  plan  to  open  a 
school  for  child  widows,  when  cholera  broke 
out,  and  the  husband  died  after  a  few  houra’ 
illneaa. 

Ramabai  waa  left  with  a  little  daughter  only 
a  few  months  old. 

Again  her  brave  spirit  rose  above  sorrow,  and 
ahe  went  on  with  bar  work  of  lecturing  and 
teaching. 

Desiring  a  bettor  education  and  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities,  ahe  decided  to  go  to  Elngland  for  study. 
Bhe  advised  with  eome  English  frienda  with  the 


result  that  she  atarted  on  the  long  voyage  with 
her  baby  daughter. 

Reaching  *  England  ahe  was  kindly  cared  for 
by  the  aiatera  in  Bt.  Mary’s  Home  at  Wantage. 
There  she  learned  to  know  the  one  true  Qod, 
and  worship  Him.  Bhe  waa  baptized,  but  pro¬ 
fessed  no  particular  creed. 

In  a  years’  time  she  had  made  such  progress 
in  the  Engliab  language  that  ahe  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sanskrit  in  Cheltenham  College. 
There,  in  addition  to  her  teaching,  she  studied 
English  History,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Bci- 
ence. 

In  1886  Pundita  Ramabai  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  to  America  to  see  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Joshee,  (another  wonderful  Hindu  woman,)  who 
was  to  graduate  from  a  medical  College  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

She  came  and  her  first  friend  on  this  shore 
was  Dean  Rachael  Bodley,  who  proved  a  warm 
friend  as  long  as  she  lived. 

While  here,  Ramabai  determined  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  this  country  the  true  condition 
of  the  women  of  India,  and  appeal  for  help  to 
start  a  school  for  child  widows. 

It  is  believed  there  that  a  man  dies  because  of 
sins  committed  by  his  wife  in  eome  former  exist¬ 
ence  Bhe  ia,  therefore,  treated  with  severity, 
unkindnesB — absolute  cruelty  at  his  death.  Her 
ornaments  are  taken  from  her,  her  dress  ia  a 
single  coarse  garment,  her  bead  is  shaved,  and 
she  must  live  by  heraelf,  never  joining  in  any 
family  festivity,  but  often  shut  into  a  dark, 
cold  room,  and  permitted  only  one  meal  in 
twenty  four  hours. 

No  one  wiahea  to  see  her,  it  is  bad  luck  to 
meet  her  first  in  the  morning,  and  a  man  will 
postpone  a  journey  if  a  widow  crosaea  hia  path. 

If  the  mother  of  sons,  her  lot  ia  leas  severe ; 
but  remembering  that  there  are  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  five  thousand  widows  in  India  under  nine 
years  of  age,  think  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
their  lives.  Many  are  driven  to  suicide,  and 
many  to  lives  of  shame,  for  under  their  religion 
they  may  never  marry  again,  and  this  life  of 
misery  must  last  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  high  caste  girls  among  these  are  they 
whom  Pundita  Ramabai  longed  to  help  and  for 
whom  she  made  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
America. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  waa  the  school  at 
Poona— the  Bharada  Sadana. 

Let  us  see  how  the  work  grew. 

Pundita  Ramabai  started  almost  friendless  in 
this  vast  country,  and  in  two  year’s  time  had 
won  friends  for  herself  and  her  object  over  the 
breadth  of  the  land — won  them  by  her  strong 
personality,  her  earnestnesa,  her  beautiful  spirit. 
She  bad  started  the  Ramabai  Association  with 
more  than  forty  circles  all  reporting  to  the  chief 
circle  at  Boston.  She  had  a  aclid  financial  basis 
for  the  school,  and  an  assured  income  for  ten 
years.  She  had  written  a  book  (The  High  Caste 
Hindu  Woman),  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
aid  in  preparing  school  books  for  her  girla; 
had  given  one  hundred  and  forty-two  lectures, 
spoken  forty-two  times  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  of 
about  a  hundred  lettera  a  month,  written  in  five 
different  languages. 

It  ia  said  of  her  that  ahe  had  the  courage  of 
a  lion,  the  wiadom  of  a  serpent,  the  gentleness 
of  a  dove,  and  a  firm  will  to  do  all  that  came  in 
her  way. 

The  school  was  to  be  purely  secular  or  the 
men  of  India  would  never  permit  one  of  their 
women  to  enter  it.  The  Koran,  the  Vedas,  the 
Bible  were  to  be  aide  by  aide  in  the  home.  The 
girla  were  to  receive  no  religious  instruction 
within  the  building— if  parents  or  guardians 
desired  it,  they  could  go  outside  the  compound 
to  the  miaaionarias.  High  caste  rules  were  to  be 
observed  aa  strictly  aa  in  their  own  homes. 
Those  who  wished  could  bring  their  idols  with 
them. 
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We  shall  see  how  the  inflaence  of  a  noble 
Christian  life  showed  these  girls,  without 
preaching,  the  value  of  Christianity. 

The  Ramabai  Association  was  regularly  incor¬ 
porated  with  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon  for  Vice  Presidents,  and  a  board  of  true 
toes  consisting  of  Frances  Willard,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway  and  Dean  Rachael  Bodley. 

An  advisory  board  of  educated  Hindu  gentle¬ 
men  was  formed  in  Bombay,  and  in  November, 
1888,  Pundita  Kamabai  sailed  from  San  Fran 
cisco  to  India  eager  to  begin  her  work  at  once. 

One  teacher  went  from  America,  and  others 
were  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  school  needed  more. 

While  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  all  other 
work,  Ramabai  had  visited  our  institutions, 
charitable  and  philanthropic,  and  studied  thor¬ 
oughly  the  working  of  them,  had  mastered  the 
Kindergarten  work,  and  prepared  a  series  of 
school  books  consisting  of  live  readers,  a  geogra¬ 
phy  and  a  natural  history. 

The  Sharada  Sadana  was  opened  in  Bombay 
in  1889,  with  two  pupils,  one  a  child  widow  and 
one  a  non  widow. 


saying  that  she  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
large  fruit  farm  at  Khedgaum,  thirty-six  miles 
from  Poona,  and  if  funds  could  be  had  for  it, 
she  felt  sure  the  farm  would  be  a  great  aid  in 
supporting  the  school  when  the  ten  year  pledgee 
were  over,  ns  she  knew  now  that  her  countrymen 
would  never  care  for  the  school  as  she  had  once 
hoped. 

The  Association  had  no  funds  to  use  in  that 
way,  but  some  friends,  believing  in  Ramabai 
and  her  judgment,  sent  her  the  money,  and  the 
farm  was  purchased. 

In  1897  came  reports  of  the  terrible  famine  in 
India. 

Pundita  Kamabai  was  carried  back  in  thought 
to  the  days  when  they  suffered  so,  and  her  heart 
ached  for  the  little  children  over  the  land. 

She  made  two  journeys  into  the  worst  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  brought  back  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  girls — moat  of  them  child  widows. 

What  she  telle  of  the  misery  that  she  saw,  the 
hopelessness,  the  sin,  is  almost  beyond  one’s 
comprehension. 

The  men,  women  and  children  in  the  famine 
districts  were  driven  to  the  relief  works  or  to  the 


assistants  to  misiionaries,  seven  as'matvcma  in 
institutions,  two  are  housekeepers,  and  ten  have 
re-married,  and  are  in  happy  homes  of  their  own. 

Forty  -  eight  have  become  Christians  and 
twenty-three  out  of  the  forty  eight  are  doing 
Christian  work  among  their  own  people. 

Pundita  Ramabai  left  both  schools  in  compe¬ 
tent  hands,  and  came  to  America  early  last  fall 
to  talk  again  with  this  people. 

The  annual  expense  for  both  schools  is  120,- 
000 ;  the  cost  for  one  girl  in  the  Sharada  Sadana, 
1100;  and  in  Mukti,  145. 

It  remains  with  the  people  of  this  country  to 
say  what  shall  be  done  in  the  future. 

Dorothy  Tanner. 


THE  IM8UBHENTS. 


The  following  letter  written  by  General  Nunes 
to  the  New  York  Independent  gives  a  picture  of 
the  troops  serving  under  him,  that  may  do  away 
with  some  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  against 
our  Cuban  allies: 


You  will  find  that  the  Cuban  Army,  stationed 
in  this  empty  tobacco  factory  in  Tampa,  will 
make  a  record  for  itself  when  we  reach  Cuba. 


Its  growth  has  been  steady  in  spite  of  enemies. 
At  the  second  anniversary  there  were  forty  in 
the  home,  thirty  of  whom  were  widows. 

The  Government  standard  for  boys’  schools 
was  maintained  and  the  poor  despised  girls 
show  themselves  capable  of  living  up  to  it. 

'  After  two  years,  the  school  was  moved  from 
Bombay  to  Poona,  and  there  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  we  find  Ramabai  and  her  children  as 
described  in  the  opening  words  of  this  sketch. 

At  this  time.  Dr.  Hale  spoke  of  the  miraculous 
way  the  work  had  grown.  He  said  there  were 
three  distinct  miracles  in  the  working  of  it: 
First,  the  entire  plan  of  organization  as  evolved 
by  Pundita  Ramabai ;  second,  that  this  wonder¬ 
ful  little  woman  who  had  roused  the  whole  coun 
try  and  raised  this  sum  of  money,  and  organized 
all  this  thing  should  go  out  there  and  prove  to 
be  a  first  rate  educator,  and  a  first  rate  buyer  of 
lumber,  and  a  first  rate  person  to  deal  with 
contractors,  and  a  first  rate  person  to  get  along 
with  quarrelsome  people  minding  little  about 
their  quarrels  but  going  on  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way.  And  the  third  miracle  was  that  the 
annual  contributions  were  paid  promptly. 

The  school  grew  steadily  until  five  teachers 
were  needed.  To  these  were  added  a  music 
teacher  and  a  drawing  teacher.  A  training  class 
of  twelve  was  started  in  Kindergarten  work,  and 
the  girls  were  taught  practical  things  as  well  as 
knowledge  from  books. 

About  this  time  several  of  the  girls  professed 
Christianity  and  a  storm  of  abuse  broke  over  the 
school— all  directed  against  Pundita  Ramabai. 

The  press  accused  her  of  proselyting,  saying 
her  agreement  to  maintain  the  school  on  a  secu 
lar  basis  had  been  broken. 

In  vain  the  girls  declared  that  they  had  not 
been  influenced  by  one  word  from  Ramabai,  the 
storm  grew  so  that  teachers  and  pupils  were 
afraid  to  have  her  go  outside  the  compound. 
Thirty-one  pupils  were  withdrawn. 

Many  severe  storms  have  tried  the  school— the 
people  are  so  suspicious,  and  ever  ready  to  take 
alarm. 

After  one  of  these,  Mrs.  Andrews,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ramaba 
Association,  was  sent  to  Poona  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  many  of  the  reports. 

She  expected  to  spend  only  a  few  weeks,  but 
was  detained  some  months  by  illness.  This  gave 
her  ample  time  to  see  the  home  and  school  life 
in  the  Sharada  Sadana,  to  see  how  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  bigotry  of  the  people  hindered  Ramabai. 

She  returned  satisfi^  that  Ramabai  was  the 
beautiful  Christian  woman  the  Association  had 
believed  her,  with  all  confidence  in  her  judg¬ 
ment  and  capabilities,  and  confident  that  all 
things  were  working  together  for  good. 

In  1896,  Ramabai  wrote  to  the  Association, 


poor  houses. 

At  the  works  they  were  set  at  breaking  stone, 
whether  physically  able  or  not. 

In  none  of  the  places  was  shelter  sufficient  for 
any  protection. 

Many  were  only  inclosures,  and  some  were 
tumbled  down  sheds  where  the  people  were 
herded  like  cattle. 

The  strong  stole  the  food  from  the  weak.  The 
little  children  and  young  girls  were  treated  most 
cruelly. 

Ramabai’s  trust  in  God  that  He  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  these  helpless  children  that  she  took 
home  was  great.  The  income  of  the  school  bad 
been  only  enough  to  care  for  the  thirty-six  girls 
already  there ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  she  gath¬ 
ered  the  outcasts — and  the  Lord  did  provide. 

The  plague  broke  out  in  Poona  and  she  was 
ordered  to  move  this  army  of  girls  from  the  city 
within  twenty-four  hours.  In  vain  she  pleaded 
that  she  had  no  shelter  to  which  to  take  them. 

“Send  them  back  where  they  came  from— move 
them  you  must,’’  said  the  authorities. 

She  moved  them  to  the  farm  at  Khedgaum. 

There  were  no  buildings  on  the  farm,  and  she 
applied  for  permission  to  build  houses  for  the 
girls.  This  was  denied.  She  asked  that  she 
might  build  a  cattle  shed.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  she  built  a  cattle  shed  large 
enough  to  shelter  two  hundred  famine  widows; 
and  to  do  duty  for  school-house,  chapel,  and 
dormitories.  No  cattle  have  been  herded  in  that 
building. 

Even  before  it  was  completed,  permission  was 
granted  for  other  buildings,  and  now  Ramabai 
is  supporting  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
girls  on  this  farm  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

The  school  here  established  is  called  Mukti, 
meaning  Salvation,  and  the  word  Praise  is  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  gates.  The  school  is  to  be  Chris¬ 
tian,  while  the  Sharada  Sadana  has  the  same 
liberty  as  always. 

The  ten  years  for  which  the  Pundita  Ramabai 
asked  support  from  the  people  of  America  are 
over,  but  the  people  of  India  are  still  unwilling 
to  carry  it  on. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Sharada  Sadana  will  show  whether  the  work  is 
worth  while. 

The  property  of  the  Sharada  Sadana  is  worth 
150,000,  and  is  free  of  debt. 

Seventy-five  girls  found  a  home  there  this  last 
year.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  have  passed 
through  it  in  the  ten  years.  Who  can  judge 
how  far-reaching  is  the  influence  of  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  f 

Fourteen  have  been  trained  as  teachers,  and 
two  of  these  have  opened  schools  patterned  after 
the  Sharada  Sadana. 

Eight  have  been  trained  as  nurses,  seven  as 


You  are  disgusted  with  the  lack  of  drill  they 
show— ah,  you  will  be  surprised  when  you  see 
them  fight.  Their  uniforms  are  not  very  fine 
and  not  very  much  alike;  that  will  not  matter 
when  we  get  the  enemy  in  sight.  There  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  our  ranks  now  armed 
with  Springfield  rifles  and  Spanish  carbines, 
and  every  man  with  his  machete.  You  look  at 
the  Americans  who  have  joined  us,  and  cannot 
help  comparing  their  broad  shoulders  and  long 
limbo  with  the  small  forms  of  the  Cubans.  I 
do  not  blame  you  for  this ;  the  Anglo  Saxons 
are  great  men.  They  always  seem  cool,  and 
they  know  a  great  deal  about  military  tactics. 
They  are  brave  as  lions  (I  have  seen  them  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  men),  though 
many  of  them  are  soldiers  of  fortune,  as  you 
would  say.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
them  wearing  the  one  star  on  their  bats  and  the 
machete  at  their  sides. 

We  drill  the  men  three  times  a  day— morning, 
noon  and  evening.  They  get  the  same  food  as 
the  men  of  the  American  regiments — hardtack, 
beans,  fresh  meat  (sometimes)  and  coffee. 
When  they  have  money  they  go  out  and  eat  their 
favorite  dishes,  and  drink  their  beer,  which  they 
prefer  to  wine.  They  all  sleep  in  hammocks. 
These  hammocks  are  made  of  strong  hempen 
cords,  and  are  furnished  with  pockets  at  the 
head  and  foot  in  which  the  owners  may  stow 
away  their  extra  clothing.  This  does  not  re¬ 
quire  very  much  space. 

Ibis  building  we  are  camped  in  is  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  sanitary  fixtures  are  all  right 
We  do  not  have  to  sleep  out  under  canvas  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  climate,  for  we  already 
know  all  about  it.  Yellow  fever  and  chills  bold 
no  terrors  for  us.  We  are  as  used  to  them  as 
we  are  to  Spanish  bullets— which,  by  the  way, 
do  cot  bit  nearly  so  often.  I  have  a  bullet  in 
my  foot  which  was  fired  at  my  head  in  the  last 
fight  over  tbere— the  ten  years’  war ;  and  I  have 
not  bad  it  taken  out  because  of  the  helpless  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  would  leave  me  for  a  month 
or  two.  It  bothers  me  sumetimes  when  my 
riding  boots  press  on  it  too  tight.  Colonel 
Acosta  bad  a  narrow  escape  not  very  long  ago. 
You  will  notice  that  there  is  very  little  leit  of 
his  right  ear.  A  Spanish  bullet  did  that,  too. 
I  think  it  must  have  baec  fired  at  bis  feet. 

Fighting  in  Cuba  is  not  enjoyable  even  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  cot 
fit  work  for  a  dog.  If  we  get  there  then,  it  will 
mean  sleeping  in  the  wet  and  marching  in  the 
wet,  aand  eating  cold  food ;  for  nothing  will  be 
dry  enough  to  make  a  fire  with.  It  will  be  in 
times  like  this  that  my  men  will  show  their 
worth.  Many  is  the  day’s  march  they  have  taken 
with  CO  refreshment  but  a  few  cups  of  sugar  and 
water  for  each  man  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is 
not  fun ;  it  is  bitterness  that  takes  the  courage 
out  of  brave  men. 

I  consider  all  talk  of  our  intention  of  avoiding 
the  authority  of  the  American  general  in  the 
field  a  disgrace  to  the  person  who  invented  it. 
We  realize  too  fully  bow  much  the  American 
cation  is  doing  for  us  to  allow  a  thought  of  rup¬ 
ture  or  friction  to  enter  our  beads.  We  will 
fight  to  the  death  under  whatever  flag  leads  in 
the  field- be  it  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  one 
Star. 

Tamta,  Fla. 
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Nobibwabd  Over  the  "Qbsat  Ice;”  A  Nam- 
tive  of  Life  and  Work  Along  the  Shore*  and 
Upon  the  Interior  Ice-Cap  of  Northern 
Gmnland,  in  the  Yeara  1886  and  1891-1897. 
Wi^  a  Deecription  of  the  Little  Tribe  of 
Smith  Sound  Eakimoe,  the  moat  Northerly 
Human  fieinge  in  the  World,  and  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Diacorery  and  Bringing  Home 
of  the  ‘‘Sarikani,”  or  the  Great  Cape  York 
Meteorite.  By  Etobert  E.  Peary,  Civil  En- 
^neer.  United  State*  Navy.  With  Maps, 
Diagrams  and  about  Eight  Hundred  lllue- 
trationa.  In  Two  Volumes.  Frederick  A. 
Stckee  Company.  $6.50. 

The  publication  of  thia  remarkable  record  of 
Arctic  work  and  adventure  on  the  eve  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Peary’s  new  departure  for  a  three  years’ 
residence  in  the  “realms  of  the  Boreal  Pule,” 
gives  a  touch  of  romance  to  the  intense  realism 
of  his  narrative  and  adds  value  to  these  volumee 
as  a  legacy  from  one  who  puts  once  more  his  life 
to  the  perils  incident  to  a  practical  proof  and 
elucidation  of  his  theory  of  successful  explora¬ 
tion  in  regions  just  beginning  to  be  known. 
There  are  several  features  of  novelty  in  this 
work ;  the  plan  is  original ;  the  methods  are 
new;  the  route  over  the  ice  cap  is  unique;  and 
the  residence  through  the  rigors  of  circumpolar 
winters  in  specially  built  houses,  accompanied 
by  hie  wife  is  as  bright  as  it  is  unparalleled. 
Pictures,  too,  abound ;  we  make  friends  of  his 
comrades  in  camp  and  his  fellow  citixens  of  the 
Arctic  empire  over  which  he  ruled  by  the  power 
of  mind  and  material  wealth,  to  tbe  natives 
undreamed  of  and  unknown.  The  camera  and 
the  reproduction  in  type  of  its  gathered  treas¬ 
ures  becomes  a  veritable  “Eye  of  Isis;”  looking 
through  it,  we  behold  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
the  doings  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It  relieves 
tbe  shiver  in  our  thoughts  of  Eskimo  home  life 
to  see  how  placid  they  are  when  the  mercury  is 
froxen,  and  what  easy  negligee  accompanies  their 
domestic  employment  and  social  life.  Tbe  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  cold  relax  as  we  live  in  the  ceiled 
house  of  our  szplorer ;  the  charm  of  our  Arctic 
residence  becomes  quite  supreme  when  the 
“baby”  in  her  furs  gives  us  greeting;  and 
when  the  final  farewell  to  the  Greenland  home 
breaks  upon  us,  the  regret  is  almost  greater  than 
our  regard  for  softer  climes  and  more  refined 
environment 

We  recall  a  talk  of  Captain  Kennedy,  the  first 
leader  of  the  Franklin  search  parties,  in  which 
the  possibilities  and  enjoyments  of  Arctic  resi¬ 
dence  under  proper  provision  against  emergency, 
were  to  set  forth  as  to  make  a  party  of  tourists 
converts  to  hie  scheme.  The  tremendous  ex¬ 
posure  incident  to  the  marches  toward  the  pole, 
auggest  the  system  of  relays  which  now,  under 
Peary’s  direction,  is  to  be  put  into  service. 
For  this  wise  patience  in  preparation,  that  takes 
away  the  stress  of  a  single  strenuous  dash  into 
the  fierce  frosts  and  more  cruel  ice-seas  that 
hedge  the  way,  Peary  deserves  all  praise.  Now 
that  tbe  balloon  of  Andree  has  drifted  beyond 
possible  recovery  or  probable  report,  and  the 
“Fram”  of  Nansen  has  come  to  anchor  without 
achieving  tbe  pole  by  following  the  ice-drift, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  to  take  the  slower  but 
surer  way  which  Peary  recommended  and  the 
Geographical  Society  approved,  the  achievement 
of  which  we  understand  is  the  purpose  of  tbe 
immediate  new  departure.  Peary  took  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  navigating  the  waters  of  Smith  Sound 
and  the  Kane  Sea  in  hand  very  early  and  he 
solved  it  by  a  stroke  of  genius  when  he  tried  tbe 
highway  of  the  inland  ice,  instead  of  tbe  float¬ 
ing  ice  along  the  shore.  If  bis  plan  of  relays 
over  the  ice-cap  to  Independence  Bay  and  thence 
toward  the  Pole  can  be  efficiently  carried  out, 
ws  might  say  that  the  problem  of  reaching  the 
desired  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  was  certainly 
in  way  of  solution.  The  sea-way  has  been  tried 
and,  unless  Stockton’s  plan  of  submarine  navi¬ 
gation  in  feasible,  we  may  set  it  down  as  a 


failure.  On  the  “great  ice,”  there  is  perma¬ 
nency  for  relays  of  stores  and  dielter.  What  is 
beyond  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  “open  Polar 
sea”  is  no  doubt  a  myth  or  a  mere  chance  for 
uncertain  periods ;  but  the  brave  push  of  Peary 
to  tbe  ultimate  limit  of  Northern  Greenland 
gives  promise  of  the  final  conquest  of  tbe  uncov¬ 
ered  distance  beyond  that  point,  by  similar 
pluck  and  careful  provision  for  all  possible  exi¬ 
gency  of  land  or  ice  or  even  sea-spaces  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  We  predict,  after  perusing  these 
volumee,  a  later  chapter  of  triumphant  succeesee 
with  assured  and  permanent  results. 

The  Smith  Sound  Eskimo  settlement  is  a  re¬ 
markable  episode  in  ethnic  study.  We  have  deep 
interest  in  the  question  of  American  origins. 
The  expeditions  equipped  by  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup  to  trace  tbe  missing  links  in  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  populations  of  this  Continent  are  worthy  of 
ail  praise.  The  large  minded  liberality  of  indi¬ 
viduals  is  our  sole  resource  in  such  recondite 
investigations.  Taken  along  with  the  devotion 
of  personal  explorers  like  Peary,  they  promise 
much  for  the  fuller  information  of  all  the  world 
on  matters  that  are  more  and  more  univereal  in 
interest  and  importance.  Tbe  conclusions  reached 
by  Peary  that  be  has  discovered  one  of  tbe  orig¬ 
inal  Asiatic  streams  of  immigration  are  both 
reasonable  and  suggestive.  The  spectacle  of  the 
Chinese  legation  at  Washington  giving  sponta¬ 
neous  testimony  to  tbe  identity  of  “Miss  Bill,” 
Peary’s  Eskimo  ward,  with  their  own  people  is 
not  only  amusing  but  singularly  significant.  No 
scientific  deduction  could  furnish  so  safe  grounds 
of  inferential  certainty.  It  only  remains  to 
trace  tbe  lines  and  to  fix  the  times  of  tbe  transit 
from  tbe  old  East  to  the  oldest  West  of  America. 

Tbe  story  of  the  discovery  and  removal  to  New 
York  of  tbe  famous  “Star  Stone,”  is  a  romance 
of  science,  made  reality  by  tbe  fine  spirited  and 
effective  co-operation  of  such  true  lovers  of 
worthy  investigation  as  Judge  Daly,  President 
Jesup,  Professor  Heilprin  and  Messrs.  Moore, 
Bryant  and  others.  It  is  a  proper  and  graceful 
recognition  of  their  services  to  put  their  faces 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  book  which  their  gifts 
and  help  made  possible.  It  was  like  our  chival¬ 
rous  friend  Jesup  to  put  hie  private  purse  at  the 
service  of  Mrs.  Peary  when  the  undertakings  of 
her  husband  bad  come  to  a  crisis.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  are  a  credit  to  our  times  and  their  noblest 
men;  and  this  association  of  spirits  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  humane,  ideal,  exalted  and  far 
reaching  gives  character  and  vogue  to  volumes 
that  are  of  themselves  a  grand  contribution  to 
scinnee  and  to  civilization. 

The  Best  or  Bbowning.  By  James  Mudge, 
D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  William 
V.  Kelley,  D.D.  New  York:  Eaton  and 
Mains.  $1.50. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  New  York  ministerial 
club,  an  able  paper  was  read  upon  Browning  as 
a  religious  teacher.  In  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  fact  was  elicited  that  a  minority  were 
ardent  admirers  of  the  poet,  while  fully  half  of 
those  present  confessed  to  a  disheartening  want 
of  comprehension  and  so  of  enjoyment  when 
attempting  to  read  bis  works.  The  volume  cited 
above  would  prove  an  admirable  introduction  for 
all  such  readers  of  this  greatest  of  English  poets 
since  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  compiled  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  benefit  of  the  ministry  and  laity  of 
the  land  who  have  not  the  time  or  courage  to 
attempt  the  mastery  of  Browning  single-handed. 
The  Introduction  in  by  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  and  gives 
tbe  key-note  of  the  appreciative  essays  and  com¬ 
mentary  which  accompany  tbe  selected  text 
An  helpful  introductions  there  are  an  explanatory 
preface,  a  brief  biography  of  the  poet,  a  few 
pages  on  “How  to  read  Browning,”  and  a  paper 
on  “Tbe  Benefits  of  Browning  Study.” 

The  first  part  of  the  compilation  consists  of 
choice  excerpta  under  various  rubrics.  Then 
>  follow  twenty-four  of  the  shorter  poems  in  com¬ 


plete  form.  The  selection  is  intelligently  mads, 
and  comprehends  in  the  main  what  all  admiress 
of  Browning  would  accept  as  among  the  best  he 
wrote,  while  of  course  others  would  add  still 
more  of  equal  beauty  and  value.  If  the  bocA 
shall  lead  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  and  bet¬ 
ter  appreciation  of  the  great  Christian  poet  it 
will  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  our  gen¬ 
eration  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  edition 
will  be  given  a  quality  of  paper  more  equal  to 
the  quality  of  its  contents. 

Mr  Father  as  I  Recall  Him.  By  Mamie 
Dickens.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  $1. 

This  little  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  im¬ 
plies.  a  simple  home  picture  of  the  great  novel¬ 
ist  by  his  daughter,  written  chiefly  from  “my 
own  memory  of  him,  for  I  wish  no  other  or 
dealer  remembrance,”  by  which  confession  we 
are  at  once  placed  in  sympathy  with  the  writer 
and  follow  her  story  with  the  happy  conscious¬ 
ness  that  we  can  thus  enter  the  inner  circle, 
and  get  a  near  glimpse  of  that  sweet  home-life 
at  “Gad’s  Hill.”  A  touch  of  pathos  is  added 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  loving  hand  that 
penned  these  words  was  never  able  to  hold  the 
printed  proof  and  that  long  before  they  reached 
the  public  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  daughter  had 
gone  to  join  the  beloved  father. 

The  one  glimpse  of  his  childhood  is  that  of 
bis  early  love  and  admiration  for  “Gad’s  Hill,” 
and  how  he  told  his  children  of  the  “very  queer 
small  boy”  who  used  to  walk  up  to  the  house' 
and  admire  it,  and  think  it  was  like  no  other 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  how  his  father  would 
tell  him  that  if  he  was  good  and  industrious  he 
might  sometime  come  to  live  in  that  very  house. 
It  is  rare  that  a  childish  love  and  ideal  goes 
through  life  as  this  did. 

We  all  know  of  Dickens’s  warm  heart  and 
genial  nature,  but  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
learn  of  his  care  and  attention  to  trivial  home 
matters,  and  a  love  of  order  so  great  that  he 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  every  room  in  the  bouse 
each  morning  to  see  that  they  were  neatly  and 
tidily  put  up.  We  learn  of  his  interest  in 
every  added  adornment  of  the  attic  bed-room  of 
the  two  little  daughters,  of  his  care  of  them 
when  they  were  ill,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
planning  treats  and  holidays;  how  he  arranged 
for  their  dancing  lessons  and  insisted  that  they 
should  teach  the  intricate  steps  to  him  and  to 
Mr.  Leech,  so  that  they  could  all  dance  together 
on  their  Twelfth  Night  party,  to  celebrate  their 
brother  Charley’s  birthday ;  and  then  the  won¬ 
derful  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  celebrations 
when  he  “always  deserted  work  for  the  week, 
and  that  wae  almost  our  greatest  treat.  ’  ’ 

Hie  way  of  working,  hie  fondness  for  athletic 
sports  and  for  animals,  and  the  last  months  of 
his  active  life,  are  all  touched  upon  lightly  but 
charmingly,  and  tbe  reader  is  grateful  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  short  sketch  that  recalls  so 
vividly  this  delightful  personality. 

Selfhood  and  Service  :  The  Relation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Personality  to  Wealth  and  Social  Re¬ 
demption.  By  David  Beaton.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $1. 

This  series  of  practical  papers  touching  the 
obligation  of  Christian  people  to  use  their  wealth 
and  all  other  powers  and  advantage  for  the  high¬ 
est  good  of  mankind  is  dedicated  to  the  trustees 
of  Christian  churches  ae  representatives  in  so 
many  inetancee  of  the  principles  and  practice 
urged  in  the  book.  Tbe  spirit  and  style  of  the 
writer  should  commend  his  thoughts  especially 
to  Christian  business  men.  He  is  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  “disinherited”  in  all  lands, 
and  with  every  effort  to  raise  those  who  are 
down,  but  he  cannot  see  salvation  for  them  in 
so  called  socialistic  remedies.  Bocial  redemp¬ 
tion  must  come  from  personal  consecration  and 
service  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  either 
wealth,  education  or  other  advantages  giving 
power.  “Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,” 
is  the  key-note  of  the  book.  It  is  an  intelligent. 
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oeneibla  end  truly  Christian  setting  forth  of 
the  right  remedy  for  aocial  evila. 

Ths  Bboom  of  thb  War  God,  A  Novel.  By 

Henry  Noel  Brailsford.  New  York:  D. 

Appleton  and  Company.  11.25. 

The  literary  aftermath  of  the  Qreco-Turkish 
war  has  not  been  the  most  cheerful  reading. 
The  hook  with  the  above  biiarre  title  is  not  a 
^'story”  of  the  fictitious  sort,  but  purports  to 
be  a  realistic  record  of  the  experiences,  sensa¬ 
tions  and  reflections  of  a  Scotch  professor  who 
went  to  Greece  in  a  fit  of  Philhellenic  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  fought  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  under 
the  brave  Varatasi.  The  first  part  of  the  ac¬ 
count  might  have  been  written  by  a  war  ccrre- 
spondent  with  a  literary  imagination,  but  the 
photographic  detail  and  the  psychologic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book  incline  one  to 
the  belief  that  a  veritable  Philhellene  is  here 
writing  his  actual  experiences  and  observations 
of  that  melancholy  conflict.  It  would  seem  from 
these  pages  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  war  was 
not  expected  or  intended  by  the  Greek  authori¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  little  Kingdom  was  unprepared 
and  unfit  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with  the  Turks. 
The  author  can  hardly  find  language  of  sufiS- 
cient  contempt  to  express  his  opinion  of  the 
Grown  Prince  and  the  Greek  ofiBcers  in  general, 
whether  civil  or  military.  The  common  soldiers 
were  good  material  for  an  army,  but  without 
proper  equipment,  commissariat  or  drill.  It 
was  a  sorry  piece  of  history  for  the  young  nation, 
yet  the  lesson  will  prove  salutary  if  the  people 
are  willing  to  learn  it.  Intelligent  American 
travellers  sympathize  with  them  in  their  bitter 
trial,  and  see  elements  of  national  strength  and 
worth  which  Europeans  do  not  always  acknowl¬ 
edge.  The  book  shows  growing  literary  power, 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scenes  and 
sufferings  of  the  polyglot  thousands  who  went 
out  under  the  blue  and  white  banner  to  meet 
the  tens  of  thousands  under  the  star  and  cres¬ 
cent.  The  two  female  figures  introduced  towards 
the  last  add  a  touch  of  brighter  color  to  a 
sombre  sketch. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Crook  of  the  Bough,  meaning  the  beet 
seat,  the  easy,  natural  place  taken  by  the  an¬ 
thropoid  woman  in  the  process  of  her  evolution, 
is  made  the  title  of  an  original  and  very  enter¬ 
taining  story  of  a  very  modern  woman  by  Menie 
Muriel  Dowie.  It  presents  and  treats  of  a  phase 
of.the  “woman  question,”  which  comes  to  light 
in  the  experiences  of  an  English  giri  whose 
transformation  by  the  accident  of  falling  in 
love,  disappoints  her  admirer,  defeats  her  own 
purpose  to  become  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  him 
whom  she  has  chosen,  and  puts  her  in  the  way 
of  an  ordinary  and  prosaic  marriage  which 
seemed  impossible  to  one  of  her  temperament, 
talent  for  affairs,  training  and  tastes.  The  book 
is  thoroughly  well  studied  from  life,  the  con¬ 
trasting  characters  are  admirably  set,  the  stage 
properties  have  such  new  and  interesting  scenery 
as  is  found  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  at  most  recent  and  important  crises  in 
their  local  affaire,  and  the  actors  play  their  sev¬ 
eral  roles  with  nerve,  consistency  and  fine  effect. 
The  opposite  of  the  English  girl  is  a  French 
Countess  and  her  “Court;”  and  the  fairy  Prince 
who  wakes  up  the  sleeping  womanhood  in  this 
practical,  self  effacing  sister  of  a  young  English 
Member  of  Parliament  is,  of  all  surprises, 
“Colonel  Hassan”  of  the  “young  Turkey” 
party,  allied  to  the  old  Stamboul  regime,  but 
educated  in  the  Ecole  Militaire  of  Paris. 
{Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  11.25. ) 

The  Yellowpluah  Papere,  appear  as  the  third 
volume  of  the  Biographical  Edition  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  works.  These  were  among  his  earliest 
contributions  to  literature  appearing  in  Frazer’s 
Magazine  in  1837,  and  were  the  first  of  his 
writings  to  be  published  as  a  book,  being 
brought  out  in  America  in  1830,  and  re-pub¬ 


lished  in  England  in  1841.  They  were  evidently 
suggested  by  recent  and  dearly  bought  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  young  author,  but  Mrs.  Ritchie 
frankly  says  that  she  does  not  know  the  names 
and  details  of  these  events,  nor  would  she  care 
to  give  them  if  she  did.  She  feels  that  her 
father  made  the  villains  who  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  youth  and  innocence  “pay  back  some 
of  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  in  an  involuntary  but 
very  legitimate  fashion,  when  he  put  them 
into  print  and  made  them  the  heroes  of  those 
grim  early  histories.  ”  The  Introduction  to  this 
volume  covers  the  period  between  1831  and 
1837,  when  the  young  graduate  was  trying  to 
find  his  proper  vocation,  studying  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  finding  relief  from  the 
reading  of  dry  law  books  in  the  charming  society 
of  his  old  University  friends;  also  his  life  in 
Paris  where  he  studies  drawing  in  the  ateliers, 
and  acts  as  foreign  correspondent  of  the  papers 
with  which  Major  Carmichael-Smyth,  his  step¬ 
father,  was  associated,  and  falls  in  love  and 
marries  on  the  assurance  of  a  salary  of  £400  a 
year.  There  is  a  most  charming  letter  written 
to  hie  wife  from  Paris  in  1838,  overflowing  with 
gratitude  for  the  “two  years  married,  and  not  a 
single  unhappy  day.”  How  characteristic  is 
the  sudden  turn  from  this  most  tender  passage 
to  the  absurd  account  of  “Mr.  O.  B. ’s  hackney 
coach  adventure.”  The  frontispiece  of  this 
volume  is  a  reproduction  of  the  fine  portrait  by 
Maclise,  taken  in  1832,  and  owned  by  the  Gar¬ 
rick  Club.  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
11.50.) 

Local  histones  of  towns  that  have  been  factors 
in  the  national  growth  and  culture,  are  very 
valuable.  When  they  are  written  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  discrimination  they  furnish  material 
more  precious  and  enduring  than  the  public 
archives ;  for  they  open  the  secret  sources  of 
that  life  of  which  we,  as  a  people  should  be  and 
usually  are,  both  proud  and  chary.  Such  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  intimate  literature  is  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Cherry  Valley,  by  John  Sawyer,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  The  Gazette,  and  a  well  known 
contributor  to  the  best  New  York  papers.  The 
book  is  written  with  the  editorial  instinct, 
trained  to  brevity,  directness,  force  and  the 
fulness  of  suggestion ;  and  by  one  whose  life  up 
to  middle  manhood  has  passed  in  study  and 
active  service  in  that  most  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  locality.  From  its  settlement  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  by  Scotch  Irishmen,  and 
its  re-peopling  after  the  Revolution  from  the 
best  New  England  stock,  this  town  has  held  a 
foremost  place  in  the  forming  of  the  Empire 
State  and  in  fashioning  the  civilization  of  the 
Union.  The  first  schools  and  first  English 
speaking  churches  west  of  the  Hudson  were 
here.  Here  such  men  as  Eliphalet  Nott  and 
Samuel  Campbell  were  religious  and  social  pow¬ 
ers.  Here  to-day,  after  the  sceptre  of  commer¬ 
cial  prominence  has  passed  to  other  places,  are 
still  the  representatives  of  the  old  life  and  cul¬ 
ture,  homes  of  elegant  and  refined  families,  dear 
to  the  best  in  many  States.  The  concise  story 
by  the  author,  is  supplemented  with  a  chapter, 
the  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Cox  of  Cherry  Valley 
and  New  York  which  are  delightfully  fresh, 
graphic  and  entertaining.  (The  Cherry  Valley, 
New  York,  Gazette  Print. ) 

Historic  Houses  and  Spots  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  and  Near-by  Towns,  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  W.  Freese,  Principal  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  School,  Cambridge,  to  interest  bis  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  study  of  local  history.  The  convic¬ 
tion  is  growing  upji  all  intelligent  teachers, 
that  it  is  easier  to  interest  a  child  in  the  story 
of  places  in  his  immediate  vicinity  than  in  the 
history  of  vague  events  that  happened  ages  ago 
in  far  off  lands,  so  history  clubs  and  classes  are 
being  formed  in  most  of  our  large  cities  with 
this  object  in  view,  and  the  hope  of  inspiring 
boys  with  a  oivio  pride  that  will  help  to  make 


them  good  citizens  later.  This  little  volume  is 
intended  only  for  reference,  giving  the  most 
condensed  accounts  of  the  buildings  and 
monuments  and  the  deeds  that  made  them 
famous,  with  pictures  of  many  of  them,  and 
reproductions  of  any  inscriptions  that  may  have 
been  placed  upon  them.  We  wish  we  had  as 
simple  and  clear  a  little  guide  book  for  the  boys 
of  our  history  clubs  in  Greater  New  York. 
(Ginn  and  Company.  85  cents. ) 

The  same  firm  have  published  Stories  of  In¬ 
sect  Life,  by  Clarence  Moore  Weed,  which  is  a 
delightful  little  volume  for  children  to  take 
with  them  for  their  summer  holiday  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  open  their  eyes  to  many  interesting 
things  along  the  roadside  or  in  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  teach  them  not  to  despise  the  “hor¬ 
rid  worms”  and  ugly  caterpillars,  but  to  watch 
them  as  they  busily  prepare  for  their  wonderful 
transformations.  The  account  of  the  “Am 
bushed  Bandit,”  the  ant-lion,  or  “doodle  bug,” 
as  he  is  sometimes  called  will  surely  start 
youngsters  on  a  search  for  him,  to  watch  the 
little  creature  shovel  sand  with  his  head  and 
conceal  himself  at  the  bottom  offtheir  traps  to 
await  the  unwary  ants  that  are  sure  to  fall  in. 
The  book  is  small  but  fully  illustrated.  (Ginn 
and  Company.  30  cents  ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Two  reprints  have  been  issued  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  for  the  use  of  our  army.  One 
is  The  Soldiers'  Text  Book,  or  Confidence  in 
Time  of  War,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D., 
containing  a  text  for  morning  and  evening  of 
each  day  in  a  month,  two  or  three  short  pray¬ 
ers,  a  word  of  Advice  to  Young  Soldiers,  and 
some  important  sanitary  directions.  The  other 
is  the  reproduction  of  The  SoUliers'  Pocket 
Bible,  issued  for  the  Use  of  the  Army  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  A.D.,  1643,  which  was  carried  by  most 
of  the  Protector’s  famous  “Ironsides.”  Both 
the  little  books  are  prefaced  with  an  Identifica¬ 
tion  page  to  be  filled  out  by  the  owner;  and 
they  are  of  a  size  to  slip  into  the  smallest  breast 
pocket.  They  can  be  had  for  $2  and  13  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  paper  and  in  blue  cloth  for  14  and  15  a 
hundred. 

Or.  E.  L.  Howard  writer  in  the  current  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly,  on  “The  Physiology  of 
Strength  and  Endurance,”  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  frequent  collapse  of  athletes  and  the 
breaking  down  during  training  of  young  aspi¬ 
rants  for  arenic  honors  caused  by  the  sad  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  muscular 
mechanism  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  our  young  athletes  could  read  and  lay 
to  heart  these  serious  words  of  warning  and 
learn  how  to  cultivate  physical  endurance.  In 
the  same  magazine.  Professor  C.  H.  Henderson 
writes  of  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Manual  Train¬ 
ing,”  and  Caroline  W.  Latimer  on  “Scientific 
Instruction  in  Girls’  Schools,”  to  say  nothing 
of  many  thoughtful  papers  on  other  subjects. 

It  is  said  that  Cari  Schurz  who  lately  gave  up 
bis  work  on  the  editorial  page  of  Harper's 
Weekly  is  engaged  upon  a  book  of  memoirs. 

“Notes  on  Journalism”  is  the  title  of  an  en¬ 
tertaining  article  by  George  W.  Smalley  in  Har¬ 
per's  Monthly  lor  July,  it  is  a  comfort  in  these 
days  of  yellow  journalism  when  we  are  too  prone 
to  think  the  honorable  profeeeion  of  newspaper 
writing  is  being  rapidly  degraded  to  find  this 
veteran  journalist  enlarging  upon  the  utility  of 
newspaper  work  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the 
higher  literary  professions.  Mr.  Smalley  touches 
his  subjects  from  various  sides  and  relates  some 
good  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  the  well  known  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  is 
among  the  English  observers  of  the  war  in 
Cuba,  and  has  written  a  paper  for  the  July 
McClure's,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Steven  Bonsai  describes  in  the 
same  issue  “The  First  Fight  on  Cuban  Soil,” 
of  which  be  was  fortunate  enough  not  only  to  be 
an  eye  witness,  but  to  obtain  some  photographs. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  editor  of  the  Land 
of  Sunshine,  the  attractive  little  monthly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Los  Angeles,  has  formed  a  syndicate  of 
Western  writers  to  assist  him  in  making  it  a 
purely  Western  magazine  full  of  the  life  and 
coljr  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  secured  such 
able  assistants  as  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  John  Vance  Chenev,  Ella  Hig- 

ginson,  J.  S.  Van  Dyke,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
ard,  Charles  Frederic  Holden  and  others. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Catholic  Review  well  expreaaen,  we  sap 
pose,  the  general  feeling  among  the  maaa  of  oar 
Roman  Catholic  citisens  of  Irish  extraction,  in 
view  of  an  ‘‘Anglo-American  Alliance.”  It 

oaya: 

A  species  of  International  craze  haa  set  in  with 
anasual  severity  toward  creating  a  cloee  alliance 
of  friendship  between  the  English  and  the 
United  States  QovemmeotB.  Recently  a  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  London  by  some 
Britishers  to  American  residents  at  which  the 
former  praised  the  Colonial  revolationiets,  abused 
King  George  III.  and  his  ministers  of  1776, 
complimented  the  American  people  upon  their 
victory  over  Great  Britain  in  the  naval  war  of 
1812  and  eulogized  the  result  of  the  last  Civil 
War.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  English 
craze  for  American  friendship  because  Britain 
just  now  is  a  sort  of  European  Ishmael  with  the 
hands  of  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  Turkey 
ready  to  strike  at  her  power  and  she  is  looking 
for  filing  the  vcancy  of  friendship. 

But  beyond  table  cloth  or  lip  service  this  task 
of  a  lasting  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
our  own  country  is  not  likely  to  extend.  Amer¬ 
icans  do  not  easily  forget  such  outrages  as  Great 
Britain  committed  on  their  country  when  it  was 
a  colony  of  the  former ;  nor  when  it  insulted 
our  commerce  and  sailors  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  decade  of  this  century;  nor  its  cold 
blooded  conduct  against  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War,  nor  its  traditional  persecution,  relig¬ 
ious  and  civil,  of  the  Irish  race  nor  its  land 
grabbing  everywhere.  We  draw  the  line  at  a 
friendly  alliance  but  allow  commercial  reciproc¬ 
ity  and  courtesy  intercourse  to  continue.  So 
long  as  our  national  school  books  continue  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution ;  so 
long  as  the  influence  continues  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in  their  societies; 
so  long  as  memories  of  the  privateer  Alabama 
live,  or  of  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  in 
1811 ;  or  of  the  unatoned  for  barbarities  of 
England  upon  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  or  of  her  enslavement  of  eons  and 
daughters  of  Erin ;  just  so  long  will  American 
dislike  of  British  Government  live  and  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  an  alliance  be  impossible  of  sincerity. 
Englishmen  may  mask  their  envy  and  jealousy 
of  this  country  and  play  the  part  of  spiders 
weaving  webs  and  singing  ‘‘walk  into  our  par¬ 
lors,  pretty  flies,”  but  Americans  will  never 
forMt  those  words  of  Washington,  the  great  foe 
of  England  whom  he  never  forgave,  ‘‘my  coun 
trymen,  beware  of  entanglement  with  European 
nations.  ’  ’ 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  create  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  when  the  prayers  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  of  the  Church  for  the  conversion  of 
England  to  her  ancient  Catholic  Faith  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick  (which 
was  betrayed  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth  and  per¬ 
secuted  by  William  of  Grange)  shall  under 
Divine  Mercy  be  fully  answered. 

We  hold  our  contemporary  in  respect,  while 
we  must  reply  to  it  that  there  is  no  making 
head  against  Englishmen  who  have  been  read 
ing  our  common  history  anew,  and  who  now 
frankly  acknowledge  that  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  were  right  in  taking  up  arms  and  light¬ 
ing  the  mother  country  to  the  death.  And  it 
should  occur  to  The  Review  that  the  same  men 
may  yet  come  to  see  and  confess  that  the  old 
policy  toward  Ireland  was  a  great  wrong  to  the 
mass  of  that  people  ?  Our  contemporary  is  hard¬ 
hearted  toward  England,  and  we  ourselves  have 
known  the  same  feeling,  and  with  valid  reason. 
But  we  relent ;  and  in  thin  temper  we  exhort  our 
neighbor  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  genuine  contri¬ 
tion — such  an  act,  to  put  it  in  Catholic  phrase, 
as  spurning  penitents  from  the  confessional— 
against  all  which,  as  ourselves  true  Presbyterian 
sons  of  St.  Patrick,  we  protest !  Then  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  preaent  concern  is  strictly  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  we  must  not  import 
into  it  affairs  that  occurred  across  the  water, 
and  touching  which  our  contemporary’s  quota¬ 
tion  from  Washington  is  quite  relevant 


The  Religious  Telescope  ‘‘improveeupon”  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker's  recent  great  sermon  on  ‘‘Giv- 
iDffi"  preached  before  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales : 

His  opening  sentences  are  reported  as  follows: 
‘‘God  needs  nothing;  he  wants  all !  That  is  the 
sermon.  You  never  heard  it,  or  you  would  have 
sprang  to  your  feet  like  inspired  men.  ‘God  is 
not  worshiped  with  men’s  hands,  as  though  he 
needed  anything.  ’  He  needs  nothing ;  he  wants 
all!  That,  the  inflnite  theme  1”  There  is  a 
vital,  practical  truth  in  the  above  theme— vital 
to  all  true  worship.  God  cannot  need  anything 
in  the  sense  that  man  needs  help.  All  things 
are  his  already.  He  cannot  need  anything  that 
we  can  bring  to  him  under  coercion  or  con¬ 
straint  A  gift  brought  to  him  as  a  result  of 
our  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  external 
force  would  be  no  gift  at  all.  But  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  God  has  needs,  and  needs  which 
his  free  moral  agents  can  supply.  Just  as  the 
fond,  loving  mother  needs  the  love  and  apprecia 
tion  of  her  child,  and  cannot  be  supremely 
happy  without  it  so  God  needs  the  love  of  all 
the  free  moral  agents  he  has  created,  and  their 
intelligent  appreciation  of  his  wisdom,  goodness, 
mercy  and  love.  He  needs  this  not  only  to  cum 
plete  the  glory  of  his  work,  but  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  bis 
children.  As  a  mother  cannot  rest  content  while 
her  child  is  sick  or  in  danger,  no  more  can  the 
infinite,  loving  Father  of  us  all  be  satisfied  so 
long  as  any  of  bis  intelligent  sentient  free 
moral  agents  are  bringing  disaster  upon  them¬ 
selves  by  walking  in  the  ways  of  sin  or  staying 
away  from  bis  loving  arms.  Hence,  God  is  the 
most  earnest  faithful,  persistent  loving  worker 
in  all  the  universe.  He  is  ever  exerting  all  the 
mighty  powers  of  his  loving  soul  that  can  be 
exerted  in  harmony  with  man’s  free  moral 
agency  for  the  conversion,  salvation,  and  intel- 
l^ual  and  social  elevation  of  humanity;  and 
happy  in  that  man,  happy  in  that  woman  who 
voluntarily,  lovingly  turns  in  and  becomes  a  co- 
worker  with  God  in  this  mighty  enterprise. 
O  unconverted  man  I  O  unconverted  woman ! 
turn  in  at  once  and  simply  that  great  need  in 
vour  loving  Heavenly  Father's  soul  by  giving 
him  your  heart.  As  he  cannot  be  truly  happy 
without  your  bestowing  on  him  that  gift,  much 
less  can  you. 


The  Christian  Guardian,  the  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  says 
that  the  proposal  to  raise  a  Methodist  Million- 
Dollar-Twentieth-Century-Fund  in  Canada  has 
been  generally  and  warmly  approved  by  the 
Annual  Omforen  es.  and  will  now  go  to  the 
General  Conference  with  much  hearty  endorea- 
tion.  It  describes  the  Toronto  Conference  as 
‘‘swept  with  an  unusual  fire  of  eloquence”  on 
the  subject — all  which  is  promising,  but  short 
of  the  cash.  Uur  contemporary  well  adds:  ‘‘We 
trust  that  the  fire  will  burn  deeply  into  deter¬ 
mination,  and  not  merely  spread  broadly  and 
flame  high.”  And  it  turns  to  encouragement 
by  way  of  example : 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  inspiration  of  this  movement,  and  is 
catching  the  sunrise  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  subject  wss  introduced  last  week  at  the 
General  Assembly.  Rev.  Dr.  Warden  suggested 
tiie  raising  of  a  spMial  fund  for  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 
Other  churches  were  moving  in  this  direction, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  example  to 
follow  with  a  view  to  raising  half  a  million  or 
a  million  dollars  for  a  forward  movement.  They 
might  endow  a  chair  in  each  of  the  theological 
colleges;  they  might  give  tlOO.OCX)  to  the  aged 
and  infirm  ministers^  and  the  widows’  and 
orphans’  funds ;  remove  the  debt  on  the  Ottawa 
Ladies'  College,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Committees  money 
so  that  they  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  banks 
in  anticipation  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  He  moved  that  a  small  committee  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  convener  of 
every  standing  committee  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  with  the  view  of  preparing  and  perfecting 
a  scheme  to  raise  half  a  million  or  a  million 
dollars  to  forward  the  schemes  in  connection 
with  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
Rev.  Dr.  MacVicar  seconded  the  motion.  He 
thought  the  people  would  be  ready  to  respond 
liberally  in  that  direction. 

While  the  Presbyterians  feel  the  inspiration  of 
our  enthusiasm,  it  is  well  that  we  should  emu¬ 
late  their  caution  and  practical  wisdom. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  celebrates  its  new  and 
beautiful  typography  by  saying  that  that  was  a. 
great  General  Assembly  that  met  a  month  ago 
out  in  Winona : 

SuflBcient  time  has  elapsed  to  disclose  it  in 
its  true  perspective  and  proportion.  The  mists 
have  rolled  off  the  mountain  and  we  see  its  mass 
and  might.  In  leadership  and  ability,  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  eloquence,  in  great  speeches  and  judi¬ 
cious  solutions  of  grave  problems,  it  stands  out 
conspicuous.  Its  nre  and  force  were  felt  far  out 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Church.  No  Assembly  of 
recent  years  has  produced  a  profounder  and 
happier  impression.  The  great  day  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Standards  was  worthy  of 
the  object  and  the  hour.  Presbyterianism  still 
grows  big  braina  Calvinsim  is  not  dying  at 
the  top.  it  was  an  irenic  Assembly.  Old 
divisive  issues  were  forgotten.  The  Church 
found  itself  once  more  unified.  There  were 
issues  before  it  that  contained  plenty  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  but  they  were  handled  with  care  and  tact 
The  Assembly  made  a  singularly  strong  and  dis- 
criminatiM  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the 
Word  of  (Tod,  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  on  fundamental  questions. 
The  Boards  made  a  better  showing  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  }eara,  and  a  new  day  is  dawning.  The 
terrible  burden  and  bondage  of  debt  is  being 
broken  and  will  E03n  be  thrown  off.  It  was  a 
great  Assembly.  In  personality  and  power,  in 
wisdom'  and  weight,  in  tremendous  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm,  it  touched  a  high  mark  and 
has  given  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  work  of  the 
coming  year.  May  this  be  the  beginning  of  a 
better  time  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  that  shall  flood  the  Church 
with  new  life  and  power. 


The  American  Hebrew  reminds  us  of  a  large 
community  whoss  habits  and  speech  go  far  to 
make  some  portions  of  down  town  New  York 
essentially  a  foreign  city : 

The  growth  of  the  jargon  press  in  this  country 
is  phenomenal ;  and  yet,  when  one  bears  in 
mind  the  immense  population  of  Russian  and 
other  foreign  Jews  that  have  come  here  in  recent 
years  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at.  The  Jews  are 
a  reading  people,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  lowly 
resident  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  to  whom  the  cent 
a  day  that  is  spent  for  his  jargon  paper  is  a 
serious  item,  as  it  is  of  his  native  born  brother- 
in-faith  who  is  a  liberal  patron  of  newspapers, 
books  and  magazines.  So  large  is  this  contin¬ 
gent  of  readers  who  can  use  the  jargon  paper 
only  that  several  daily  journals  are  issu^  for 
their  benefit  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the 
scenes  about  these  offices  when  the  hour  of  pub¬ 
lication  comes  with  its  crowds  of  hustling, 
pushing  boys,  girls  and  women,  eager  to  get 
their  supplies,  is  a  worthy  miniature  of  those 
witnessed  about  Printing  House  Square  when 
the  great  dailies  belch  forth  their  afternoon 
editions.  So  large  is  the  demand  for  the  jargon 
papers  that  the  Jewish  Gszette,  in  order  to  get 
out  its  Daily  News,  has  been  forced  to  increase 
its  press  facilities  from  time  to  time,  till  now 
it  has  a  Hoe  perfecting  press,  built  especially 
for  its  needs,  that  has  a  capacity  of  24,00(> 
eight  page  papers  an  hour.  The  Jewish  Gazette 
and  its  daily  edition  exert  a  wide  influence 
among  these  recent  comers  who  can  read  no 
language  but  the  jargon,  and  they  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  their  city  readers 
hy  devoting  considerable  space  in  their  daily 
edition  to  English  reading  matter. 


The  Churchman  has  an  encouraging  word  for 
all  chaplains: 

Tne  opportunities  of  the  army  chaplain  are 
illustrated  in  the  repoit  which  has  already  been 
made  by  one  of  them  to  his  bishop,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  enabled,  since  bis  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  present  for  the  rite  of  confirmation 
“one  major,  three  captains,  two  lieutenants,  one 
sergeant,  and  one  private.”  The  army  chaplain 
finds  men  ready  to  listen  to  him.  The  life  of 
the  soldier  is,  indeed,  full  of  distractions  and 
temptation,  but  the  distractions  are  not  for  the 
most  part  so  disturbing  to  religion  as  those  of 
business,  and  the  temptations  are  in  a  measure 
offset  by  the  seriousness  which  enters  into  the 
life  of  men  who  live  in  the  presence  of  death. 
Every  man  knows  that  he  may  not  come  out 
alive,  and  that  knowledge  helps  greatly  in  the 
adjustment  of  ths  moral  perspective.  It  helps  a 
man  to  put  things  in  their  right  places,  these 
in  the  foreground,  and  those  in  the  background. 
The  matters  concerning  which  the  army  chap¬ 
lain  preaches  come  forward  into  the  front,  and 
their  importance  is  realized  in  the  camps  and 
I  on  the  march  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  battle 
I  as  it  was  never  realized  before. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SITHDAT.  JCI.T  10,  ISOS. 

ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET. 

1  Kings  zvii.  1-16. 

QonDSM  Text. — The  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not, 
neither  did  the  cruee  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  He  apake  by  Elijah. — 
1  Kings  zvii.  16. 

Ae  ezery  great  man  ia  in  a  true  eenee  the 
product  of  his  time,  and  of  the  generations  that 
have  preceded  him,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Elijah.  It  ia  hardly  poeaible  to  understand  to¬ 
day’s  lesson,  separated  as  it  is  from  that  of  last 
Sunday  by  a  period  of  about  sezenty  years, 
without  first  gizing  a  backward  glance  ozer 
those  ezents  of  that  period  which  had  to  do 
with  the  dezelopment  of  prophecy  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom. 

For  the  ten  rezolted  tribes  to  haze  gone  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship  would  haze  been  to  haze 
endangered  Jeroboam’s  rule  ozer  them,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  ezietence  of  larael  ae  a  separate 
nation ;  it  was  a  matter  of  state-craft  that  Jero¬ 
boam  should  establish  a  place  of  worship  peculiar 
to  his  own  Kingdom.  The  ancient  sanctuary. 
Bethel,  (in  that  part  of  Benjamin  which  had 
gone  with  the  rezolted  tribes),  would  at  once 
occur  to  Jeroboam  as  a  fitting  seat  of  worship ; 
it  had  been  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  since 
Jacob  there  had  his  first  zision  of  heazenly 
things;  it  contained  a  school  of  the  prophets, 
and  to  win  the  prophets  to  support  the  Northern 
Kingdom  was  to  act  the  part  of  wisdom.  The 
golden  calf  which  Jeroboam  placed  there  was 
not  meant  ae  an  idol  any  more  than  the  cheru¬ 
bim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  Jerusalem  were 
idols,  but  like  them  was  meant  as  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah.  Nor  was  the  erection  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  sanctuary  at  Dan  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  Kingdom  intended  as  a  departure  from 
Jehozah.  Rather,  these  two  sanctuaries,  one 
in  the  extreme  North  and  one  in  the  farthest 
South  of  the  Kingdom,  were  meant  to  show  that 
all  the  intervening  territory  was  Jehovah’s. 

Still  the  certain  tendency  of  the  dual  sane 
tuary  and  of  the  even  visible  symbols  of  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  presence — the  calves,  unlike  the  cherubim, 
being  ever  exposed  to  view— was  toward  idolatry, 
as  the  prophets  were  not  slow  to  testify,  and 
with  low  views  of  Qod  came  a  demoralization  of 
the  nation.  Jeroboam’s  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  was  prosperous ;  but  bis  sun  Nadab  was 
assassinated  and  his  race  exterminated  by 
Baasba,  a  military  hero.  In  bis  turn,  Baasha’s 
son  Ebal  was  assassinated  and  bis  family  ex¬ 
terminated  by  his  officer,  Zimri,  but  the  army 
refused  to  recognize  Zimri,  and  proclaimed 
Omri,  their  favorite  general,  king.  Zimri  was 
promptly  overwhelmed,  and  destroyed  himself 
by  burning  the  palace  at  Tirzah,  but  another 
pretender  to  the  throne  appearing,  four  years  of 
civil  war  followed,  at  the  end  of  which  Omri 
had  made  good  bis  position,  and  building  a  new 
capital,  Samaria,  the  kingdom  regained  much 
of  its  former  prestige.  It  was,  however,  much 
curtailed  in  territory.  Judah  on  the  south,  the 
Philistines  in  the  west,  and  Syria  on  the  east, 
had  encroached  upon  its  borders,  and  it  was  per¬ 
haps,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  himself  by  alli¬ 
ance  that  Omri  married  his  son  Ahab  to  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  of  Zidon,  the  former 
High  Priest  of  Baal.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Moabite  atone,  Omri  reduced 
Moab  to  subjection,  after  an  indepensdence 
which  dated  from  the  later  years  of  Solomon, 
and  we  know  from  Assyrian  tablets  that  the 
fame  of  Omri  had  reacbe<]  even  to  that  remote 
power,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  long  being  known 
in  Assyria  only  by  the  name  of  “the  Kingdom 
of  Omri.’’ 

Omri’s  brilliant  powers  and  secure  position  in 
the  affections  of  the  army  were  however,  ail  per¬ 


verted  to  evil  purpoees.  His  reign  ie  notable 
for  the  legalising  of  idol  worship,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  merely  tolerated.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  the  prophet  Mioah  (Mic.  zi.  16) 
points  to  the  fact  that  “the  statutes  of  Omri’’ 
which  established  this  worship  were  still  kept, 
as  a  reason  for  the  doom  of  the  nation,  then 
immediately  impending. 

Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  though  evidently  a 
man  of  some  noble  impulses  (nee  1  Kings  zz. 
32)  and  royal  tastes  (chap.  zzii.  39)  and  at 
times  responsive  to  good  infiuences  (chap.  zzi. 
29)  was  weak,  easily  dominated  by  the  stronger 
mind  of  hie  unscrupulous  wife,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  became  a  stronger  power  for  evil 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  even  his  more  able 
and  independent  father.  He  “sold  himself  to 
do  evil’’  we  are  told,  doing  more  to  provoke  the 
Lord  Qod  of  Israel  to  anger  “than  all  the  Kings 
of  Israel  that  were  before  him.’’  At  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  his  wife,  Baal  worship  became  the 
established  worship  of  the  realm,  its  priests 
being  supported  by  law ;  and  to  the  Baal  service 
was  added  the  frightfully  corrupt  worship  of  the 
Zidonian  goddess,  Astarte.  (Chap.  zvi.  33,  the 
word  translated  a  grove  is  Ashtoreth,  Astarte). 

Under  circumstances  so  desperate  as  these  we 
may  look  for  some  unusual  interposition  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  The  gross  and  daring  idolatry 
of  the  King  and  people  called  for  “such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  power  as  could  not  be  resisted  nor 
gainsaid.’’  It  is  at  this  point  that  our  lesson 
opens. 

Suddenly,  perhaps  as  King  Ahab  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  bouse  which  he  had  built  for  Baal 
(chap.  zvi.  32)  to  the  beautiful  ivory  palace 
which  he  had  erected  for  himself  (chap,  zziii. 
39),  appeared  before  him  a  singular  figure.  A 
dark,  stern  man,  clad  in  the  shaggy  robe  of 
camel’s  hair  (2  Kings  i.  8),  which  possibly  from 
this  time  became  the  distinctive  drees  of  the 
prophet  (Zach.  ziii.  4),  girt  about  with  a  leath¬ 
ern  girdle,  and  with  the  long  hair  of  a  Nazarite 
fiowing  over  his  shoulders,  stood  before  him 
with  a  single  word  of  awful  warning.  It  was 
Elijah,  the  Tisbbite.  Who  he  was,  we  know 
no  more  than  did  Ahab.  The  very  place  of  his 
birth,  Tishbe,  is  uncertain,  though  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali.  He  was  a 
sojourner  in  (R.  V. )  not  a  native  of  Qilead ;  one 
who  like  Moses  in  Midian,  like  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  had  probably 
spent  long  years  in  solitary  communion  with 
Qod  in  the  free  out-door  life  of  that  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  in  preparation  for  the 
great  work  to  which  Qod  was  to  call  him. 
There  he  had  grown  strong  of  heart  and  hardy 
of  body,  there  be  had  gained  that  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  Qod  and  that  eenee  of  union 
with  Him  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  spokesman 
for  Jehovah  in  this  crisis  of  Israel’s  history. 

His  first  words  are  the  key- note  of  that  crisis. 
“As  Jehovah  liveth. ’’  Baal,  according  to  the 
notion  of  his  worshippers,  was  the  giver  of  life, 
the  god  of  the  generating  powers  of  nature.  The 
threat  of  drought,  a  state  of  things  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  that  climate  and  country,  was  a 
direct  challenge  to  Baal  to  prove  his  power. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  first  word  of  that  con¬ 
test  which  was  brought  to  a  final  issue  at  Car¬ 
mel,  decisively  answering  the  question.  Who 
indeed  is  Qod,  Jehovah  or  Baal  T 

The  word  of  Jehovah  (vs.  2)  doubtless  came 
to  Elijah  by  a  voice  made  audible  in  the 
prophet’s  soul,  and  recognised  by  him  as  with¬ 
out  question  that  of  Jehovah.  It  is  only  those 
who  are,  as  was  Elijah,  perfectly  at  one  with 
Qod’s  will,  who  can  be  thus  certain  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  inward  voice.  Elijah’s  warning 
to  Ahab  showed  a  very  exalted  courage,  but 
now  the  time  bad  come  for  prudence.  Elijah 
was  to  hide  himself.  The  place  whither  Qod 
sent  him  was  well  adapted  for  biding.  Though 
the  “torrent  bed’’  or  “ravine”  Oherith  baa  not 
been  certainly  identified,  there  ia  good  reason  to 


accept  the  tradition  which  finds  it  in  a  wild  and 
romantic  ravine  not  far  from  Jericho,  in  the 
Judean  desert,  down  which  in  the  rainy  seasons 
a  rapid  torrent  rushes  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
probable  that  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  temptation 
was  not  far  off,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ravine 
ia  believed  to  be  the  valley  of  Achor  where 
Achan  was  stoned  (Josh.  vii.  24-26).  It  is 
southeast  from  Samaria,  but  to  reach  it  Elijah 
would  first  go  eastward  to  the  Jordan  valley  and 
would  quite  probalby  cross  the  river,  and  travel 
by  the  more  secluded  and  safer  roads  on  ths 
eastern  side.  The  name  Oherith  means  “drying 
up”  and  probably  refers  to  the  rapid  drying 
away  of  the  mountain  torrents. 

The  Hebrew  word  ravens  (vs.  4)  ia  not  one 
that  occurs  elsewhere.  It  has  been  translated 
merehante  and  Arabians,  but  without  sufficient 
ground.  Several  Bible  scholars,  who  are  not 
concerned  to  do  away  with  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  story,  think  that  the  word  (oreb)  is 
a  cognomen,  and  conjecture  that  Elijah  may 
have  been  fed  by  faithful  friends  in  some  neigh¬ 
boring  village  named  Oreb.  In  this  case  water 
was  not  miraculously  provided,  nor  was  Elijah, 
like  the  children  of  larael  in  the  wilderness,  fed 
by  manna  from  heaven. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  theory  that  Eli¬ 
jah’s  wants  were  supplied  by  friends,  that  tor 
them  to  come  to  him  morning  and  evening 
would  be  to  run  an  unnecessary  risk  of  detec¬ 
tion.  The  coming  of  ravens  with  food  would 
not  have  attracted  attention.  The  brook  Oherith, 
however,  was  in  a  sequestered  place,  far  from 
Abab’s  capital,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  in  the  neighborhood  would  see  anything 
significant  in  Elijah’s  reasons  for  remaining  in 
seclusion,  especially  ae  this  was  the  habit  of  bis 
life. 

How  long  Elijah  remained  beside  Oherith  is 
not  known.  The  brook  would  dry  up  more 
rapidly  than  usual  because  there  was  no  rain. 
When  it  did  dry  up,  Elijah  was  sent  to  Zarephath, 
a  village  between  Tyre  and  Zidon,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Pbcenicia.  This  was  the  kingdom  of 
Jezebel’s  father,  Eth-baal,  the  very  stronghold 
of  Baal  worship,  and  seems  a  singular  place  of 
refuge  for  the  prophet.  But  it  would  in  fact 
be  the  last  place  where  Ahab  would  look  for 
Elijah,  and  Uie  prophet’s  sojourn  in  Pbcenicia 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  full  effect 
of  Baal  worship.  Like  Luther,  whose  reforming 
zeal  was  quickened  by  his  visit  to  Rome,  so 
Elijah’s  abhorrence  of  error  and  purpose  to 
uproot  it  from  Israel  was  strengthened  by  his 
residence  in  Zarephath. 

The  evident  poverty  of  a  woman  who  was  gath¬ 
ering  brushwood  for  fuel  (vs.  10)  would  make 
Elijah  feel  the  necessity  of  testing  her,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  it  was  inde^  she  to  whom  he  was  sent. 
Reaching  out  to  her  the  drinking  cup  which  be 
carried  with  him,  he  asked  of  her  such  a  service 
as  a  wayfarer  might  ask  of  a  stranger,  but  as  she 
turned  away  to  comply,  he  called  her  back  with 
a  more  serious  request,  a  morsel  of  such  food 
as  she  might  have  ready  in  the  house. 

Her  reply  shows  that  she  knew  Jehovah,  and 
recognized  Elijah  as  an  Israelite.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  active  businets  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  (see  vss.  14  15)  devout  Israelites 
had  carried  some  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod  to 
more  than  one  PbcBoician  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  Baal  worship.  In  such  a  case,  according 
to  the  notions  of  these  times,  the  woman  would 
think  Jehovah  rather  Elijah’s  Qod  than  her 
own.  Certainly,  had  she  been  actually  an  un¬ 
believer,  Elijah  would  not  have  made  either  the 
appeal  or  the  promise  that  he  did  make  (van.  13, 
14).  They  were  a  moat  serious  teat  of  her  faith. 
Her  poverty,  always  deep,  had  now,  owing  to 
the  drought,  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
That  the  drought  had  extended  to  Phoenicia  we 
know  from  profane  history;  but  as  Phoenicia, 
a  trading  country,  was  always  largely  dependent 
upon  Palestine  for  cereals,  (chap.  v.  11,  etc.). 
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it  would  nilfsr  heavllj  through  aoj  warcity  in 
the  latter  country.  “Heal”  had  become  too 
expensive  for  this  poor  woman  to  purchase,  and 
to  use  her  last  store  in  an  act  of  hoapitality, 
depending  upon  an  absolutely  unprecedented  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  God  whom  after  all,  she  only 
vaguely  knew,  would  be  an  act  of  most  heroic 
faith,  and  did  prove  that,  however  small  her 
knowledge,  her  spiritual  attainments  were  by  no 
means  small. 

God’s  performance,  however,  is  always  larger 
than  his  promise.  Not  only  the  widow  and  her 
eon  were  nourished  by  the  miraculous  supply ; 
the  words  her  house  are  ample  ground  for 
believing  that  other  relatives  ^uced  to  extrem¬ 
ity  were  permitted  to  share  the  provision  of 
God’s  providence. 

The  blessing  of  God  upon  the  widow’s  faith 
did  not,  as  we  know,  stop  here.  To  her  gracious 
hospitality,  continued  as  long  as  need  existed, 
she  owed  the  restoraton  of  her  son  to  life,  and 
that  deeper  religious  experience  which  might  be 
expected  from  long  continued  intercourse  with  a 
“man  of  God,”  and  which  is  shown,  as  spiritual 
development  is  always  most  clearly  shown,  by  a 
deeepening  consciousness  of  sin  (v.  18).  Nor 
was  the  benefit  all  one  sided.  God  was  still 
teaching  Elijah  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
the  stem  prophet  of  the  wilderness,  the  man  of 
indomitable  purpose  and  entire  self  abnegation 
was  not  yet  fitted  for  his  great  task  until  in 
the  widow’s  home  he  had  learned  sympathy,  I 
patience,  the  practice  of  homely  kindnesses,  that 
gentleness  which  is  a  necessary  element  of  true 
greatness  (Pe.  xviii.  35).  Chrysostom  says  that 
it  was  not  till  after  the  sojourn  with  the  widow 
that  God  said  to  him,  “Now  since  thou  hast 
learned  sympathy,  go  hence  and  preach  and 
speak  to  the  people.” 

The  most  prominent  teaching  of  th's  passage 
is  the  wonderful  power  of  a  completely  sanctified 
will,  a  perfect  oneness  with  God.  Elijah  was  a 
patriot  of  no  common  order,  and  his  work  was 
crowned  with  no  common  success.  Our  own 
time  needs  precisely  such  patriots  as  he — men 
who  will  dare  everything  for  their  country’s 
good — yet  without  mistake,  since  they  seek 
nothing  for  themselves,  but  all  for  God. 

A  COUBAGE  TESTING  DUEI.. 

Shortly  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  air 
was  heavily  charged  with  forebodings  of  the 
approaching  struggle,  old  Major  Putnam  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Boston.  The  Major  disliked  the 
redcoats,  and  sometimes  inveighed  against  their 
arrogant  superciliousness  in  no  gentle  terms. 
One  day  an  officer  of  his  Majesty’s  regulars 
overheard  Putnam  assert  that  the  provincial 
army,  untutored  in  arms  as  they  were,  would 
fight  with  the  courage  of  trained  soldiers.  The 
officer  resented  the  assertion,  and  after  some 
hot  words  challenged  the  Major  to  a  duel,  pro¬ 
vided  he  dared  to  fight. 

“Darel”  shouted  Putnam.  “Why,  at  any 
moment;  but  I  choose  the  weapons.” 

“Name  them,”  haughtily  replied  the  officer. 

“Two  kegs  of  gunpowder;  the  time,  to-mor¬ 
row;  the  distance,  ten  paces;  the  fight  to  be  as 
follows :  You  to  sit  on  one  keg,  I  on  the  other, 
a  s  ow  fuse  to  be  attached  to  each  and  lighted, 
and  the  one  who  holds  out  the  longest  shall  be 
declared  the  winner.” 

There  was  nothing  for  the  officer  to  do  but 
accept  the  unusual  weapons,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  the 
combatants  took  their  seats  upon  the  kegs  of 
gunpowder.  The  fuses  were  lighted  and  began 
sputtering,  rapidly  approaching  the  kegs.  The 
officer  was  deathly  pale,  and  watched  the  grow¬ 
ing  danger  with  dilated  eyes.  At  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  leap  he  left  hie 
keg  and  raced  like  a  madman  out  of  sight 
When  he  had  mne.  Old  Pot  laughingly  kicked 
the  burning  fuss  away  and  disclos^  to  bis 
friends  a  of  onions.  When  the  matter  came 
to  light  the  officer  was  subjected  to  the  laughs 
and  gibea  of  the  entire  oommand. — Harper’s 
Rouna  Table. 
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Conseer»t«d  Abllltr. 

July  4.  Consecrated  poeseeslonB.  1  Chron.  20:1-9. 

5.  Consecrated  labor.  Ex.  35 ;  26,  26,  30-85. 

6.  Consecrat  ed  learning.  Isa.  50 : 4-11. 

7.  Disused  abUity.  Matt.  25 :  24-30. 

8.  A  consecrated  life.  Acts,  26 :  4-19. 

9.  A  consecrated  will.  John  4:  81-88. 

10.  Topic— The  consecration  of  ability. 

Hag.  2:1-9;  Mark  12 :  29-31.  (Prayer 
for  the  International  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Convention.) 

The  mighty  onward  movement  of  civilization 
has  brought  it  about  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  live  in  better  bouses,  sleep  on  better 
beds,  eat  more  and  better  food,  wear  better 
clothes,  and  work  fewer  hours,  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  period.  The  long,  loud,  deep,  and  often 
desperate,  cry  of  discontent  is  a  sign  of  pro 
gresB,  not  of  retrogression.  It  is  not  that  our 
resources  are  diminished,  it  is  that  our  demands 
have  increased.  We  are  not  worse  off  than  our 
ancestors ;  we  would  be  much  better  off. 

The  statement  is  true  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
ticn.as  well  as  the  physical.  Chautauqua  is  a  radi¬ 
ating  centre  from  which  has  gone  forth  a  mighty 
influence  for  popular  and  wide  spread  education. 
Not  only  do  we  have  such  standard  Magazines 
as  “Harper’s,”  “The  Century,”  and  “Scrib¬ 
ner’s,”  but  we  have  also  “McClure's,”  “The 
Munsey, ”  and  “The  Cosmopolitan,”  whose 
modest  price  and  attractive  articles  enable  them 
to  reach  vast  multitudes.  What  these  have  done 
and  are  doing  for  the  adults,  “The  Youth’s 
Companion,”  “St.  Nicholas,”  “Harper's  Round 
Table,”  and  others  are  doing  for  the  children 
and  youth.  Never  did  our  common  schools 
attempt  more  serious,  or  solid  work,  by  wiser 
methods,  with  more  unflagging  zeal  than  now. 
High  Schools  and  Academies  continue  what  they 
have  so  well  begun  and  prepare  the  students  for 
College,  University,  and  Professional  Schools. 
Poet  Graduate  Departments  prolong  the  possible 
courses  long  after  Commencement  Day  has 
awarded  the  coveted  diploma.  What  would  the 
founders  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  say 
to  the  palatial  buildings,  splendid  equipment, 
munificent  endowments,  and  varied  departments 
of  to  day  f  Till  recently  Universities  had  been 
the  growth  of  generations,  if  not  even  of  centu¬ 
ries.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  attained 
its  present  position  and  power  in  a  decade. 
These  rich  intellectual  supplies  indicate  a 
mighty  educational  hunger. 

*^Thie  surging  life  is  also  humane.  Its  philan¬ 
thropic  work  is  as  varied  as  the  needs  of  man. 
It  heals  his  diseases,  removes  his  deformities, 
reduces  his  fractures,  strengthens  bis  weak 
nesses,  satisfies  his  hunger,  and  even  tries  to 
comfort  his  heart.  It  was  a  noble  sentiment 
which  trained  and  sent  out  the  St.  Bernard  dogs 
to  rescue  those  overcome  by  storm  and  cold. 
The  ambulance  which  flies  through  our  streets 
is  winged  by  the  same  sentiment  and  ministers 
to  thousands  where  the  dogs  ministered  to  unite. 
An  ambulance  call  is  humanity’s  heart  throb. 
With  every  year  there  is  not  only  marvellous 
progress,  there  is  increased  expenditure.  Elquip- 
ments  are  expanded  as  well  as  improved.  Plans 
are  already  matured  and  trains  and  boats  will 
soon  be  bearing  from  heated  cities  the  children 
who  would  not  otherwise  catch  a  vision  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  sea,  forest  and  stream.  They  can  then 
nee  something  of  the  beauty  of  God  which  is  so 
often  hidden  in  crowded  tenement  and  street. 
The  “Fruit  and  Flower  Mission”  takes  a  bit  of 
the  country  to  the  city  and  thus  gladdens  those 
who  cannot  leave  its  crowds  and  toil. 

Why,  then,  in  view  of  these  facts,  must 
churches  face  deficiencies,  the  treasuries  of 
Home,  Foreign  and  City  Missionary  Boards  re¬ 
main  empty,  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  both  ready  and  eager  to  enter  whitening 
fielda,  as  gleaners,  wait;  whilst  opportunities 


multiply,  time  flies,  and  the  Macedonian  call, 
“Come  over  and  help  us,  ”  grows  more  impor¬ 
tunate  with  every  year  T  It  cannot  be  attributed 
to  poverty  of  purse,  or  hardness  of  heart.  Never 
were  the  recognized  and  acknowledged  needs  of 
the  hour  met  with  euch  generous  gift,  and 
heroic  service  as  now.  In  writing  to  his  people, 
Paul  said,  “We  seek  not  yours,  but  you.”  We 
have  been  too  zealous  about  money  and  too  slack 
concerning  men.  We  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
declare,  or  the  vision  to  perceive,  that  persons 
cannot  be  consecrated  apart  from  possessions- 
The  basal  fact  is  that  we  owe  everything,  and 
own  nothing.  The  Master  utters  not  a  word 
against  the  method  by  which  the  rich  farmer, 
who  was  going  to  tear  down  his  barns  to  build 
greater,  acquired  his  wealth.  The  censure  was 
that  he  was  “not  rich  towards  God.”  The 
pitiful  blunder  was  that  the  steward  assumed 
to  be  owner.  It  is  the  wide-spread  evil  of  the 
day.  In  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  the  Master 
was  not  content  to  receive  again  the  unimpaired 
principal.  The  question  is  not  whether  one  is 
as  rich  as  David  the  King,  or  as  poor  as  the 
widow,  who  in  giving  two  mites,  gave  all  that 
she  had.  That  which  one  retains  for  hie  own 
use  is  as  surely  God’s  as  that  which  he  renders 
to  him.  The  splendid  insistence  with  which 
devout  Christians  are  asking  themselves  to-day, 
“What  would  Christ  Jesus  do  were  He  in  my 
place  ?”  needs  to  be  asked  also  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  money  is  earned  and  expended. 
Would  the  methods  by  which  it  is  earned,  and 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  expended  commend 
themselves  to  him  ?  The  first  and  vital  essen¬ 
tial  is  to  see  clearly,  feel  profoundly,  and  live 
sublimely  the  truth  that  my  possessione  as  well 
as  my  person  belong  to  God,  and  that  I  cannot 
really  consecrate  the  one,  without  also  conse¬ 
crating  the  other.  The  great  need  of  the  hour  is 
to  get  all  men  of  every  condition  to  realize  and 
live  this  truth.  It  is  as  wrong  to  bury  the 
money  making  talent,  as  it  is  to  bury  the  preach¬ 
ing  talent.  What  a  grand  vision  that  was  of 
David  Livingstone’s  father  which  he  unfolded 
to  him  the  night  before  be  left  home,  when  rich 
men  would  maintain  missionaries  on  the  fields 
as  their  representatives.  They  could  not  go, 
they  would  send.  It  was  a  careful  estimate 
which  stated  that  in  1890,  “there  was  in  the 
hands  of  evangelical  church  members  113,076,- 
300,000.  Had  they  given  but  one  hundredth  part 
to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  $130,763,000  instead  of  the  $10, - 
695,259,  which  they  did  give.  God  has  entrusted 
to  his  children  power  enough  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  within  a  decade.”  How  dare 
we  obey  Christ  in  believing  on  Him  for  personal 
salvation,  and  disobey  Him  in  withholdirg  sal¬ 
vation  from  the  world  ? 

Next  to  false  principle  as  to  possession,  comes 
lack  of  method  in  distribution.  Dr.  Morehouse, 
in  his  address  before  the  Baptists  at  their  recent 
Convention,  described  the  condition  of  the 
churches  in  these  terse  lines.  1.  A  great  host 
of  do-littles  or  do-nothings  in  the  churches. 

2.  Negligence  and  lack  of  system  in  the  churches. 

3.  Helter-skelter  forays  into  the  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence.  4.  The  insufficiency  of  exist¬ 
ing  methods  to  attain  desired  results.  5.  Larger 
resources  for  this  day  of  large  things.  The  sup¬ 
planting  of  this  hap  hazard  system  with  the 
definite,  righteous  principles  which  follow  means 
not  simply  fuller  treasuries,  it  means  larger, 
truer  men  and  women,  it  means  also  cleaner 
business.  Their  aim  is  to  get  every  member  of 
every  church  to  give  to  every  undertaking:  (1). 
Regularly,  at  fixed  yearly  periods.  (2).  Propor¬ 
tionately,  as  God  prospers.  (3).  Intelligently, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  work  (4). 
Scrupulously,  as  stewards  of  Christ.  (5).  Cheer¬ 
fully,  as  a  Christian  privilege.  “Syitem  will 
only  be  system  when  it  grows  up  with  those  who 
put  it  into  practice.”  The  aim  is  not  to  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  money  but  to  get  the 
truest,  purest,  grandest  growth  of  men. 
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WOMAirS  BOABD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

IW  Biaion  houn  has  been  the  scene  of  buey 
goingi  and  cominge  the  last  ten  days,  and  to 
the  women  of  the  Board  who  dropped  in  at  the 
diffsnnt  eeasione  of  the  Conference  for  mission- 
aria  it  WM  an  inspiration  to  see  the  assembly- 
fooa  sued  with  these  earnest  workers.  They 
were  all  young,  and  so  human,  so  bright,  so 
■eoeptire  and  appreciative  that  one  felt,  here 
ia  a  little  company,  a  Gideon’s  band  perhaps, 
who  will  become  a  great  power,  willing  to  do 
and  bear  grat  things  for  God. 

The  hour  of  prayer  and  Bible  study  every 
conducted  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Alexander 
and  Dr.  Pentecost  was  a  feature  of  lasting  help 
lulneaa  And  the  inspection  of  City  Mission 
work  in  the  afternoons  gave  many  practical 
hints  and  examples  of  method.  Probably  no 
day  excelled  the  last,  Juni  22d,  when  having 
become  well  acquainted  and  having  eat  together 
in  heavenly  places  and  the  hour  of  parting  being 
near,  a  very  tender  spirit  prevailed.  Mr.  Speer’s 
address  on  The  Missionary  as  a  Soul  Winner, 
was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and 
conviction.  He  said  that  all  things  were  only 
the  means  to  an  end  in  missionary  work,  and 
that  end  is  the  wipningof  souls.  Christ  “came 
to  save  sinners,’’  “not  to  condemn  the  world 
but  to  save  it.’’  Preaching  the  Gospel  is  the 
supreme  method;  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  oral  loving  proclamation  of  Christ’s  Gos- 
peL  Quoting  from  miEsionaries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  and  one  of  our  own  veterans  in 
CBiina,  he  said  the  object  of  the  missionary  is 
not  to  relieve  human  distress,  nor  the  elevation 
of  the  people,  nor  any  of  these  philanthropic 
interests.  Other  things  easily  come  in  and  con¬ 
tuse  the  mind,  other  work  involves  much  outlay 
and  machinery ;  but  nothing  must  divert  him 
from  the  clear  view  of  conversion  as  the  supreme 
abject. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  is  not  a  logical  address 
on  salvation  to  a  quiet  audience,  as  it  would  be 
bare,  it  is  any  method  of  proclaiming  the  Goe- 
to  the  hearts  of  men.  Dr.  Forman  thought 
ths  beet  method  was  by  talking  to  individuals, 
oven  as  Jesus  and  His  immediate  followers  did. 
But  on  first  arriving  on  the  field  this  work,  that 
asemed  the  most  blessed,  is  the  hardest  to  do, 
and  one  is  diverted  and  disgusted  by  the  preju¬ 
dice  and  irreeponsivenese  of  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  when  having  no  language  by  which  to 
teach  them.  The  highest  self  denial  is  needed. 
^  is  constant  and  unceasing,  talking  to  the  man 
who  carries  your  goods,  or  pulls  your  jinricksha, 
or  drives  your  bullock  cart,  whether  the  time  be 
long  or  short,  using  every  opportunity  to  bring 
Ohrist’s  message  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  our  land  an  evangelist  with  large  infiuence 
can  gather  in  great  companies  of  people,  but 
souls  are  saved  one  by  one. 

It  must  be  a  personal  effort,  to  lead  to  a  per 
aooal  act  of  the  will.  Many  a  missionary  whom 
be  bad  watched  in  season  and  out  of  season 
same  to  Mr.  Speer’s  mind  as  he  thought  of  this 
one  who  travelled  with  him  on  a  canal  boat  in 
CBiina.  At  ten  o’clock  as  be  was  going  to  sleep 
in  his  berth,  be  beard  this  man  as  be  eat  in  the 
prow  of  the  boat  preaching  Christ  to  a  group 
men.  At  twelve  he  woke  and  beard  his 
voice  again,  and  at  two  be  was  still  preaching 
Christ  to  men  whom  he  might  never  see  again 
Another  went  with  him  across  Persia,  and  the 
Qospel  was  on  bis  lips  all  the  time.  Then 
there  was  a  native  in  Koret  who  traveled  from 
^ysng  Tang  to  Seoul,  who  was  most  untiring, 
sitting  on  the  street  all  night  with  a  white 
robed  group  about  him,  telling  them  of  Jesus. 

There  was  Keith  Falconer,  that  man  who 
beiore  he  was  twenty-five  was  the  champion 
bicycler  of  the  world,  and  later  the  fastest  short¬ 
hand  writer,  and  the  best  Arabic  scholar  in 
■ngland,  and  who  gave  it  all  up  to  go  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  Arabia,  fle  used  to  tell  his 
wile  at  evening  “what  a  good  talk  he  had  had’’ 


with  the  ferryman  or  some  one  he  bad  met,  and 
the  good  talk  always  meant  he  had  been  telling 
of  Christ. 

The  memories  that  Henry  Martyn  left  upon 
the  natives  in  Persia  were  of  a  young  man, 
rather  feeble,  who  sat  by  them  and  .talked 
wisely  of  their  Koran,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Saviour.  It  was  the  only  time  be  ever  passed 
that  way,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  “burn  out 
for  God,  ’’  but  they  never  forgot  that  impression. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
Mr.  Evarts,  said;  “Never  postpone  exerting  any 
spiritual  iofiuence  that  you  could  exert  to-day; 
count  that  day  wasted  when  you  have  not  tried 
to  win  a  soul  for  Christ.’’ 

The  missionary  must  exert  himself  to  this 
end.  It  is  easy  to  spend  one’s  time  on  the 
group  of  converts  already  gathered.  For  years 
Carey  subjected  himself  to  rules  to  stir  himself 
up  to  effort.  He  was  “in  confusion  at  hie  own 
inertness  and  indolence,’’  which  was,  he 
thought,  such  as  no  man  ever  felt.  He  really 
was  ceaselessly  active  and  did  more  than  any  ten 
men  in  India. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  this  personal 
work  for  souls.  Treating  a  thousand  patients  in 
the  Dispensary  will  not  atone  for  shirking  one 
single  opportunity  for  bringing  a  soul  to  Christ 
Do  you  say  you  are  not  fitted  for  such  work  ? 
But  it  ia  individual  work.  If  you  can  talk  of 
property  rights  to  a  man,  or  a  prescription  to  a 
patient,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  cannot  talk 
on  the  first  and  largest  question  in  life. 

Are  we  fit  for  this  kind  of  work  ?  With  all 
our  knowledge  of  theology,  and  the  Bible,  and 
housekeeping  and  medicine,  are  we  qualified  to 
make  soul  winning  the  chief  business  of  our 
lives  ?  Wesley’s  rules  for  evangelists  were  good : 
Be  diligent,  never  while  away  your  time;  be 
holy ;  put  the  best  construction  of  everything ; 
think  evil  of  no  one;  tell  the  wrong  to  the  per* 
eon  who  did  it  before  telling  others;  be  ashamed 
of  nothing  but  sin;  be  punctual,  and  not  so 
anxious  to  mend  rules  as  to  keep  them ;  spend 
and  be  spent,  answer  every  call,  and  do  not 
neglect  vsiting,  reading,  meditation  and  prayer. 

We  need  first  a  deep  spiritual  life  of  our  own. 
We  cannot  impart  what  we  do  not  have  ourselves. 
Is  your  own  experience  deep  enough  to  overflow 
to  other  lives  ?  A  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  eternal  life  ?  Second,  we  muse  have  a  holy 
life.  There  is  one  missionary  whose  nick  name 
among  the  natives  is  Mr.  Angry-face;  another, 
good,  but  oh,  so  dry,  is  called  Mr.  Holy-bone  I 
Third,  we  must  have  a  spirit  of  calmness  and 
restfulness  of  heart,  not  irritable,  breaking  out 
on  the  least  provocation.  In  humbleness  and 
quiet  we  shall  find  strength.  If  we  are  always 
willing  to  give  up  our  own  opinion,  and  esteem 
others  better  than  ourselves,  we  will  find  the 
secret  of  a  new  peace;  none  can  be  jealous  of 
us,  none  can  find  fault.  Then  we  must  have  a 
close  walk  with  Christ.  It  must  be  more  inti¬ 
mate  than  any  human  relationship.  One  time 
last  year  in  a  distant  and  lonely  mission  field, 
this  verse  came  with  wonderful  meaning:  “Far 
away  among  the  heathen  will  I  be  to  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  sanctuary’’  (Ezek.  xi.  IG). 

This  is  a  work  that  nothing  can  interrupt,  it 
has  no  vacation.  No  rule  or  manual  ever  devised 
can  give  you  relief  from  this.  You  are  false  to 
your  vows  if  you  allow  anything  to  divert  from 
it.  You  must  wear  out  your  life  doing  it. 
They  say  you  cannot  work  in  the  East;  you 
must  go  slow.  Yet  He  lived  there  who  said,  “I 
must  work  while  it  is  day.’’  I  would  rather 
crowd  too  much  into  my  life  than  omit  some  ser¬ 
vice  I  might  have  done. 

We  see  others  burning  themselves  out  for 
wealth,  passion,  sin  and  hell.  Let  us,  like 
Martyn,  burn  out  for  God.  God  forbid  that 
overmuch  delicacy  and  care  for  our  bodies,  and 
national  luxury,  and  such  indulgence  as  no  sol¬ 
dier  would  ask  from  his  king  should  come  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  best  work. 


Thera  is  another  aide.  It  is  a  long,  hard  pull. 
We  shall  not  find  the  heathen  waiting,  eager  to 
embrace  our  religion.'  We  may  wait  years  for 
the  first  convert,  following  up  one  man  year 
after  year.  George  Bowen  wjw  the  godliest  of 
men.  He  gave  up  everything  in*  his  work  in 
India,  and  when  he  passed  away  and  the  whole 
city  of  Bombay  followed  him  to  his  grave,  the 
secular  papers  said  the  greatest  man  in  India 
was  dead.  Yet  for  many  years  he  led  no  soul  to 
Jesus  Christ 

We  must  bring  love  to  this  service,  that  high¬ 
est  love  that  ia  “the supreme  flower  of  the  will,” 
not  the  kind  that  men  “fall  in,”  as  if  it  were  a 
pit  or  something  below  them  I  But  we  must 
love  the  people  as  Jesus  loved  us.  No  desire  for 
comfort,  nor  passion  for  a  cultivated  and  spir¬ 
itual  life  must  be  above  our  desire  for  souls. 

Dr.  Brown  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Missionary’s  Life  and  Work,  which 
he  felt  to  be  the  supreme  subject.  The  baptism 
of  the  spirit  must  come  first ;  we  must  tarry  in 
Jerusalem  till  it  comes,  and  we  are  endued  with 
power.  Whenever  a  little  company  springs  up 
80  surrendered,  so  prayerful,  a  new  Pentecost 
follows.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  administrator 
of  the  work.  He  says.  Separate  me  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  He  not  only  sends  but  prevents. 
Judson  did  not  want  to  go  to  Burmah,  but 
seemed  driven  there.  Carey  tried  to  go  to 
Tahiti,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not.  They 
were  not  controlled  by  chance,  but  by  eternal 
purpose.  With  many  beautiful  instances  of  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit  in  Bihle  and  missionary 
history,  and  practical  advice  to  depend  not  on 
political  help  ^  protection,  but  on  God’s  power. 
Dr.  Brown  said  “God’s  biddings  are  his  en¬ 
ablings,’’  and  .  quoted  Dr.  Mitchell’s  words, 
“The  Holy  Spirit  has  ten  thousand  Pentecosts 
in  His  gift.’’  How  shall  we  get  this  power? 
Pray  for  it  God  will  keep  his  word  with  your 
soul.  Then  rise  and  believe  that  you  are  filled, 
you  will  find  yourselves  conscious  of  a  new  power. 

Adding  a  few  tender  words  after  a  prayer  by 
Miss  Ellen  Parsons,  Dr.  Brown  wished  us  all  to 
remember  our  attitude  at  this  last  session  as  one 
of  prayer.  Everyone  knelt  while  short  petitions 
were  offered,  all  jolliing  in  the  prayer,  “Nearer 
my  God  to  thee,’’  and  Mr.  Speer  closed  with  a 
petition  for  the  continuance  of  the  presence  of 
that  Spirit  so  manifestly  present  at  these  meet¬ 
ings. 

At  four  o’clock,  the  missionaries  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  met  in  the  library  for  a  delightful 
half  hour  of  greetings  and  social  intercourse. 
The  two  young  ladies  who  go  out  under  our  New 
York  Board  were  there,  Mrs.  Boppel  who  goes 
next  month  to  Africa,  Mias  Turk  who  expects  to 
go  to  Baranquilla  with  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mrs. 
Dunlop  going  to  Japan.  At  the  farewell  meet¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Gillespie  introduced  Mr.  Van  Norden 
who  presided  and  made  a  graceful  address  to 
the  young  missionaries,  giving  Kipling’s  “Ser¬ 
geant  What’s  ’is  Name,’’  as  an  example  of  faith¬ 
ful,  efficient,  unnoticed  work  bearing  great 
results. 

Mr.  Lee  who  spoke  for  the  missionaries,  said 
how  much  it  meant  to  them  to  learn  to  know 
the  officers  of  the  Board  as  individuals  and  full 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith’s  sermon  had  been  a  great  help  and  they 
hoped  never  to  forget  that  they  were  workess 
together  with  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  lives 
being  the  conversion  of  souls. 

A  cordial  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Wells,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  regretting  his  absence 
and  bidding  them  farewell. 

Mr.  Lobenstein,  going  to  Nanking,  China, 
also  spoke  of  the  good  of  the  Conference.  He 
had  been  the  week  before  at  the  farewell  meet¬ 
ing  at  Clifton  Springs,  where  those  on  the  plat¬ 
form  condoled  with  the  audience  heoause  they 
were  left  behind ;  so  now  he  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  those  who  were  not  to  be  mission¬ 
aries! 

Some  of  them  had  met  with  opposition  in 
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Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  shown  by 
U.  S.  Government  tests 
the  highest  quality  ai 
baking  powder  made.  In 
food  it  is  false  eccxiomy  to 
use  anything  but  the  best. 

WWAL  ■WOWO  >OWO€W  CO.,  NCW  YORK. 


going  and  had  great  obataclee  to  overcome,  bnt 
the  thing  hardeet  to  him  was  to  go  to  a  heathen 
land  with  no  outward  tangible  reason  for  their 
going,  nothing  but  the  faith  within  them ; 
whether  they  had  anything  worth  taking  must 
be  proved  by  their  lives.  But  their  commission 
was  not  from  Board  or  Church,  but  from  Him 
who  sent  them  to  teach  all  nations.  The  closing 
prayer  waa  offered  by  Dr.  Phraner.  8.  R  D. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THK  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

“The  missionary  spirit  is  patriotic.  The  man 
who  is  engaged  in  mission  work  among  his  own 
countrymen  is  a  patriot.  He  is  doing  the  most 
effective  work  for  the  Christianization  of  his 
national  institutions.  The  message  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  not  to  individuals  alone.  'Make  disciples 
of  the  nations’  is  the  command.  National  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  promised  results 
of  the  Gospel  proclamation.  The  missionary 
who  recognizee  this  as  one  of  the  ultimate  aims 
of  the  Gospel  is  by  so  much  the  better  prepared 
for  his  undertaking.  Every  ^ffort  that  lifts  up 
the  fallen  and  degraded,  and  makes  of  them 
trusted  members  of  society,  is  patriotic  in  its 
very  nature.’’ 

Charles  Sumner  said  of  our  national  flag: 
“The  very  colors  have  a  language,  which  was 
officially  recognised  by  our  fathers.’’ 

Another  writes:  “It  is  a  healthy  sign  that 
popular  interest  and  respect  for  our  national 
emblem  is  increasing.’’ 

“The  first  national  flag  was  unfurled  on  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill,  (known  also  as  Mount  Pisgah, )  which 
was  the  strongest  fortification  of  the  American 
army  during  the  aiege  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
January  first,  1776,  the  day  on  which  the  new 
Continental  army  was  organized.’’ 


A  Good  Name 

Won  by  the  Good  Things  It  Has  Done 
for  Humanity. 

To  relieve  »  sincle  sufferer  from  ezcmcUting  psln,  or 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  wasting  disease  which  was 
leading  to  premature  death,  is  truly  a  beneficent  and 
praiseworthy  work. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  done  thou* 
sands  of  deeds  like  this,  and  it  is 
constantly  doing  this  work  to*day. 

It  has  won  Its  good  name  by  curing  people  who  were 
victims  of  impure  and  Impoverished  blo^,  and  who 
were  suffering  from  scrofula,  sslt  rheum,  boils,  pimples 
and  eruptions,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  ner¬ 
vousness  or  catarrh.  It  braoes  up  the  weak  and  worn 
physical  system  and  gives  strength  to  nerves  and  muscles- 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America's  Orsatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  IS 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Low^l,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Pills  take,  easy  to  opeiato!*^ 2Sc. 


“Old  land  marka  of  battle  grouuda  are  ooe  by 
one  becoming  Government  property.  A  bill  has 
been  prepared  to  purchase  sixteen  acres  on  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  for  a  park,  at  the 
cost  of  840,000.’’  The  beet  means  to  preserve 
the  old  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  a  matter  which  is 
also  being  agitated.  These  ruins  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  future  generations.  The  erection  of 
a  tablet  to  mark  the  first  martyr  blood  shed  in 
the  American  Revolution,  will  make  sacred  one 
of  our  New  York  thoroughfares.  “The  spot  is 
where  a  portion  of  the  New  York  Poet  ofBce 
stands.  In  this  place  the  independence  pole 
stood  in  1770,  in  defense  of  which  the  first  life 
waa  given  up  in  the  cause  of  freedom.” 

It  is  well  to  preserve  historic  scenes ;  it  is  well 
to  honor  the  memory  of  our  martyrs  for  liberty ; 
it  is  all  important  that  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought  and  suffered  should  be  deeply  im¬ 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  American  youth  and 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  make  a  home  in  this 
land. 

The  formal  presentation  of  a  beautiful  flag, 
the  gift  of  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  to  the 
“Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School,  near  Con¬ 
cord,  North  Carolina,”  was  a  memorable  occa¬ 
sion.  Miss  Montgomery  wrote:  “Could  you 
have  heard  the  hearty  cheers  and  hurrahs  with 
which  the  flag  was  greeted  by  the  girls  as  it  was 
‘run  up,’  you  might  have  thought  that  this 
spontaneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  was  but  the 
expression  of  their  natural  love  for  ‘Old  Glory.’ 
Not  BO.  It  was  the  result  of  weeks  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  during  which  time  they  had  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  it,  and  heart  could  unite  with  voice  in 
the  final  salute.  One  girl  said:  ‘1  never  knew 
the  flag  meant  anything  until  I  began  to  study 
about  it  for  my  composition.  ’  Now,  with  the 
flag  floating  over  our  school,  it  will  be  less 
difficult  to  teach  that  patriotism  is  not  love  of 
State  or  section,  but  loyalty  to  one’s  country,  of 
which  the  flag  is  a  symbol. 

“Just  as  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas 
mark  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Washington’s 
Birthday  and  Easter  give  us  opportunity  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  term  to  emphasize  duty  to 
country  and  love  and  loyalty  to  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ.” 

From  a  Native  Teacher,  New  Mexico. — Mr. 
Jose  Adonaia  Vigil  reports  from  Arroyo  Hondo: 
“It  has  been  a  wonderful  success  we  have  had 
here.  We  have  had  no  mass  for  over  two  months. 
The  reason  is  that  the  priest  likes  the  penitentes 
to  remove  the  children  from  our  school,  and  the 
penitentes  will  not.  The  other  day  the  rulers  of 
the  penitentes  began  to  call  for  meetings,  and 
began  to  talk  as  to  remove  their  children  out  of 
our  school,  but  only  two  have  gone  from  our 
school,  and  I  have  fifty- four  on  the  roll  yet.  My 
plan  ia  to  teach  them  to  know  the  true  God  and 
Hia  Holy  Bible,  and  teach  them  English  as  far 
as  I  can,  because  I  know  the  English  language 
ia  our  national  language,  and  is  a  Christian 
language,  too.  We  are  fighting  the  good  fight. 
Our  captain  is  Christ.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear.” 

Chacon,  New  Mexico.— “A  number  of  new 
pupila,”  writes  Mrs.  Sleight,  “have  been  added 
to  our  school  from  families  that  had  been  ex 
ceedingly  wary  of  us.  We  have  the  children  of 
a  poor,  ignorant  American  family  from  the  Pan 
Handle  of  Texas,  which  touched  my  heart  most 
of  all,  for  they  are  far  behind  the  Mexican  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  way  and  do  not  speak  the  Spanish 
language :  therefore  have  no  companions.  One 
of  my  pupils,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  secured  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  this  fall,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  him ; 
for  he  was  the  only  one  of  five  who  took  the 
examinations,  who  could  pass.  He  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  some  day  be  a  minister,  for  he  is  an  ear¬ 
nest  Christian,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  bis  studies  with 
that  in  visw,  in  the  near  future.  He  is  the  son 
of  our  evangelist  here.  Our  Sunday-school  is 
having  a  wonderful  revival  of  interest.  We 


have  a  new  Superintendent,  who  is  taking  hold 
of  things  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  believe  much 
good  will  come  of  it.” 

From  the  Boys’.  Farm  School,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.— On  a  quarterly  holiday  the  third 
grade  language  class  decorated  the  room  and 
gave  a  brief  program.  One  of  the  boys  presided 
and  did  it  very  nicely.  At  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  class  rose  and  in  a  body  saluted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  One  of  them  wrote:  “These 
were  many  pieces  recited  about  Columbuai 
There  was  one  that  I  got  a  heap  of  good  out  o^ 
and  that  was,  ‘I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands — one  natioa 
now  and  forever.  ’  I  got  more  good  out  of  that 
one  day  than  I  have  got  out  of  some  whole  weeks 
at  a  time.  ” 

After  another  holiday  a  boy  wrote:  “I  felt  so 
happy  to  sit  down  and  look  out  over  the  pretty 
world  that  God  has  made  for  us.  It  looked  like 
the  world  had  been  boiling— it  is  in  so  many 
humps.”  Another  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  view  from  Craggy  Peak.  He  wrote:  “I  waa 
sitting  on  one  of  those  high  mounts.  1  wan 
viewing  the  ridges  and  wondering  how  it  was 
that  a  man  could  be  so  bad  as  to  speak  against 
Christ.” 

“Indians  American,  Too.” — A  lady  mission* 
ary  teaching  the  Dakotas  in  the  Northwest,  re¬ 
ceived  an  American  flag  from  a  friend  in  the 
Ehist.  This  floated  over  the  chapel  and  in  it  ths 
Indians  took  great  delight.  When  every  month 
they  went  thirty  miles  to  draw  rations,  the  flag 
went  with  them.  They  loved  it  and  were  proud 
of  it  because  it  was  the  same  that  floated  over 
the  “Great  Father”  at  Washington.  The  chief 
said  to  the  missionary  as  he  pointed  to  the  flag, 
“Indians  American,  too.”  “When  a  little  son 
of  the  chief  was  ill,  the  flag  was  hanging  on  the 
wall  near  his  cot.  It  seemed  to  give  him  pleas¬ 
ure  to  look  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  be 
bad  BO  often  helped  his  father  to  raise  over  the 
Chapel,  and  so  beneath  their  folds  the  little 
American  passed  away.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  chief  that  the  flag  so  loved  by  the  boy  should 
be  ,his  winding-sheet,  but  the  missionary  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  was  unnecessary  because  he  had 
already  taken  it  with  him  in  bis  heart  to  the 
‘happy  bunting  ground.  ’  To  day  it  waves  over 
the  Chapel  and  as  the  Dakota  breezes  chase  each 
other  along  its  folds,  one  can  almost  hear  voices 
from  the  Dakotas,  ‘Indiana  American,  too.’  ” 

At  the  funeral  of  Miss  Frances  Willard  there 
was  displayed  a  rich  flag  of  Stars  and  StripeiV 
the  official  flag  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Teea- 
perance  Union.  “It  was  manufactured  by  ths 
Women’s  Silk  Culture  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  silk  was  grown  in  twenty-six  differ¬ 
ent  States  of  the  Union,  and  six  hundred 
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familieB  contributed  silk  and  aaaisted  in  making 
it  up.  At  the  World’a  Fair  repraaentativea  of 
aarentj-aeTen  nationa  and  twelve  tribea  paaeed 
under  it.  It  was  carried  in  the  proceaeion  at 
the  inauguration  of  Preaident  McKinley.  It 
waa  to  make  the  journey  around  the  world,  and 
thia  was  the  first  occasion  in  which  it  fioated 
over  a  woman  in  death.  ’  ’ 

"While  the  fiag  is  painfully  associated  with 
the  tragedy  of  war  and  the  ghastly  horrors  of 
the  battle-field,  many  precious  memories  cluster 
about  it,  breathing  tender  tribute  to  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  noble  women  who  sacrifice  their  sons, 
brothers,  husbands  and  fathers  in  its  defence. 
It  was  the  heart- beat  of  the  home  as  well  aa  the 
drum-beat  they  needed.  In  one  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  late  war,  a  young  officer  fell  in 
battle  as  he  was  bravely  leading  on  hie  troops 
against  the  rebels.  His  body  was  brought  home 
for  burial.  His  venerable  mother  bending  under 
the  weight  of  nearly  fourscore  years,  stood  gaz¬ 
ing  calmly  on  the  remains  of  her  son,  who  was 
her  only  stay  and  staff  in  the  decline  of  life. 
At  last  a  movement  waa  made  by  a  friend  to 
cover  the  face  and  bide  it  from  human  eight 
forever.  The  noble  mother  put  her  friend  aside 
gently,  and  carefully  performing  the  act  herself 
said,  as  she  fondly  bent  over  the  cold  face  of  her 
boy  for  the  last  time:  'My  eon,  I  have  laid  you 
to  rest  many  a  time  before ;  now  I  do  it  for  the 
last  time,  and  with  the  fiag  of  your  country.’  ’’ 

H.  E.  B. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Juuab  Hbath.  Chairman. 

Mibb  Abba  R.  Bbalb.  Cor.  Beo’y. 

Mibs  Claba  Fibld,  Treaanrer. 

Mibb  Aliob  C.Matbb,  Bnpt. 


DAT  EXCURSIONS. 

WHAT  THEY  DO  FOR  THE  MOTHERS. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  neighbors,  talking 
to  Miss  Mayer  of  the  delights  of  the  many  day 
ezcuraions  that  are  now  arranged  for  the  women 
aa  well  as  the  children,  not  only  by  our  Chap 
ter,  but  by  so  many  different  Societies,  ex¬ 
claimed  fervently,  "Ob,  if  those  who  plan  and 
manage  these  parties  could  only  know  what 
temptations  we  women  are  saved  from  by  being 
permitted  to  go  under  their  caret  For  even  if 
we  could  afford  the  small  sum  that  would  take 
us  to  the  Beach,  when  we  go  by  ourselves  there 


A  Leather  Lesson 

Thick  leather  iin’t  alwayB  durable.  Thin 
leather  Isn’t  always  comfortable.  .Oily 
leather  Isn’t  always  waterproof.  Dear 
leather  Isn’t  always  best.  Low  price  leather 
Isn’t  always  cheap.  Vlcl  Kid  Is  always  re¬ 
liable.  This  Is  the  reason  It  Is  fast  super- 
sedlnx  all  other  leathers.  Viol  Kid  Is  the 
only  leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  ab¬ 
sorbs  no  beat.  It  Is  the  only  leather  free 
from  oil,  yet  Impervious  to  water.  It  Is 
theonly  leather  soft  enough  forcorofortt 
strong  enough  for  any  kind  of  wear.  , 

VlCl  KID. 

makes  tbe  most  beantltal  shoes  for 
women,  the  most  comfortable 
shoes  for  men,  tbe  most  durable 
shoes  for  children  (siisoiort).  The 
genuine  never  varies  In  quality, 
no  matter  where  yon  get  It. 

OennlneVld  Kid  Is  made  only 
by  R  H.  Foerderer.  To  In- 
enre  getting  It  and  not  an  Imi¬ 
tation,  ask  your  dealer  for 
Foerderer’e  v  Icl  Kid.  Vid 
Ijeather  DresstaB  makM 
aU  shoes  look  better  and 
wear  better. 

Ask  your  dealer  fbr  It. 

A  book  about  buying, 
srearlngand  caring  fbr 
shoes  mailed  free. 

BOBKRT  B.  . 
roBBDEBKm^^ 


is  always  the  temptation  to  drink  and  to  enter 
places  we  should  not.  ’  ’ 

This  was  a  new  thought  to  us,  but  it  waa 
most  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  a  few  nights 
later,  on  a  Staten  Island  ferry  boat,  as  we 
watched  a  hilarious  party  of  six  returning  from 
a  trip  to  the  country,  their  hands  filled  with 
daisies  and  field  fiowers,  but  with  no  restraining 
infiuence  it  waa  too  evident  that  they  had  not 
escaped  the  temptations  by  the  way,  and  instead 
of  refreshing  results  from  the  excursion  there 
would  be  only  headache  the  next  morning,  with 
the  sad  consciousness  of  another  downward  step. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  quiet,  satisfied,  and 
happy  groups  that  return  from  our  parties, 
tired,  it  is  true,  but  ready  for  the  good  night's 
sleep  that  will  fit  them  to  take  up  their  daily 
burdens  again  with  new  courage  and  strength. 

We  have  the  promise  of  several  invitations 
for  this  year,  and  there  is  much  pleasant  talking 
about  them  already.  The  worn-out  mothers  who 
had  their  first  real  holiday  in  years  last  season, 
are  eager  to  repeat  the  experience,  and  the  neigh 
bors  who  have  heard  their  enthusiastic  reports 
want  to  try  it. 

Those  living  near  enough  to  the  city  to  make 
the  trip  back  and  forth  in  a  day,  not  too  long, 
nor  too  expensive,  will  be  fully  repaid  for  their 
trouble  if  they  invite  some  of  these  over- worked 
mothers  and  their  little  ones  for  a  restful  day 
on  their  green  lawns  and  under  their  spreading 
trees,  and  may  possibly  forge:  some  of  their 
own  burdens  and  cares,  when  they  see  how 
bravely  and  cheerfully  these  weary  sisters  carry 
heavier  ones,  and  how  they  appreciate  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  hospitality  thus  extended  to  them.  It  is 
truly  the  touch  of  kindness  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  takes  the  sting  out  of  many  bit 
ter  hearts,  and  it  is  one  way  to  bring  tbe  Two 
Halves  a  liltle  nearer  together,  and  help  them 
to  undera  and  each  other. 

We  have  found  a  new  Summer  Home  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Qap,  that  delightful  region, 
where  for  a  very  moderate  board  we  can  send 
our  fresh  air  parties  as  long  as  our  funds  hold 
out,  but  as  many  cannot  get  off  for  a  week,  even 
if  we  could  afford  to  send  them,  we  have  thus 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  day  excursion, 
which  may  furnish  the  only  rest  and  breathing 
space  for  many  a  patient  toiler  during  the  hot, 
stifiing  weeks  that  are  surely  coming. 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAIN  "BKANCHES.” 

“  JoNZB  Cbapbl'*  Hindmab,  P.  O.  West  Viroinia. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  May  19th  and  31st  are  at 
band.  It  is  just  two  weeks  since  my  arrival  in 
Hindman.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  able  to  visit 
forty- two  different  families,  making  in  all  forty- 
six  visits.  Some  who  were  sick,  I  have  been  to 
see  again.  Yesterday  I  went  alone  up  to  tbe 
"head"  of  "Perkins’  Branch,”  on  which  there 
are  ten  families.  It  is  the  most  delightful 
"Branch"  I  have  visited,  so  shady  and  cool. 
Every  family  seemed  glad  to  have  tbe  Bible 
brought  to  them  and  I  felt  that  a  message  had 
been  sent  to  them.  I  find  others  who  cannot 
come  down  to  tbe  Chapel  nor  to  tbe  Second 
nor  Third  Sunday-school,  so  tbe  church  must 
be  in  their  own  homes.  At  the  last  boiise  I  was 
expected— since  one  daughter  had  come  down  to 
mill  with  some  corn  the  day  before.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  their  simple-hearted  cordiality 
touched  me.  They  insisted  on  getting  dinner. 
The  mother  said  she  must  call  all  the  girls  from 
the  corn  field  (on  the  side  of  tbe  mountain  I) 
for  they  were  looking  for  me.  I  felt  repaid  for 
the  rather  rough  walk  up  there. 

I  have  never  been  more  struck  by  tbe  earnest, 
bright  looking  faces  of  boys  and  girls  than  bore. 
Perhaps  I  wrote  you  of  my  visit  to  the  "Day" 
Sunday-school  f  Tbe  Friday  before  we  had  vis¬ 
ited  the  families  along  that  Creek — "Betty 
Troublesome."  We  had  been  present  at  the 
10  A.M.  Sunday-school  at  Jones’  Chapel,  and 
here  at  2  P.M.,  we  found  tbe  school-house  full 
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Liver 

Trouble 

When  the  yellow  flag  of  quarantine 
is  hoisted  over  a  dwelling  it  means  disease 
and  danger.  So  when  the  yellow  flag 
flies  in  the  face — when  the  cheek  is  sallow 
and  the  clear  white  of  the  eye  is  dyed 
saffron — there  is  danger.  It  is  liver 
trouble.  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  organs  of  the  body.  On  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  functions  depend 
human  health  and  happiness.  When  the 
liver  fails  of  its  duty,  poisons  at  once  be¬ 
gin  to  generate,  and  other  organs  of  the 
body  become  involved.  Never  neglect 
the  liver  if  you  value  health.  If  you  are 
suffering  from  liver  trouble,  begin  at 
once  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills  and  you  will 
find  prompt  relief  and  permanent  cure. 

“I  was  so  weakened  by  liver  trouble  that 
I  could  scarcely  lift  my  head.  While  in 
this  condition  I  began  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Pills,  and  finding  almost  immediate  ben^t, 
continued  their  use  until  I  was  cured  of 
my  complaint.” 

H.  R.  W.  BENTLEY, 

Towner,  N.  D. 

Mo  Ohssnesmm 

e  WUhrossrUwmr 

A  YER'S 
PlUa 


of  men,  women  and  children  waiting.  I  told 
Mr.  Day,  the  young  Superintendent,  that  I 
only  came  to  visit  them  and  would  like  tbe 
names  of  tbe  families  that  I  might  do  so.  He 
however,  urged  me  to  take  them  all  as  a  class, 
as  they  had  no  teachers— had  really  not  been 
keeping  up  the  school  for  want  of  teachers. 
He  whispered  to  me  as  I  urged  him  to  go  on 
himself  for  this  first  day,  "Miss  C.,  I  have 
never  prayed  out  loud." 

Mr.  Rainey  preached  to  them  after  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  I  am  so  glad  I  can  be  out  here  in 
the  midst  of  these  "Branches,"  where  Sunday- 
schools  are  needed,  instead  of  being  in  any  Cen¬ 
tre  where  there  are  other  denominations.  I 
would  rather  push  on  farther  among  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  need  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  me 
next  to  the  home  visiting  with  Bible,  is  a  Train¬ 
ing-class  for  Superintendents  and  teachers  of 
Sunday-schools.  I  hope  to  see  the  way  open 
lor  such  an  "hour"  each  week  in  the  three 
vicinities.  Earnestly  desiring  the  baptism  for 
service  each  day,  1  am. 

Very  sincerely,  etc..  Yours, 

(Miss)  S.  Crawford. 

[Mies  Sophia  Crawford  of  New  York  City, 
who  writes  the  above  letter,  has  Jones’  Chapel, 
over  forty  miles  from  the  railroad,  aa  tbe  centre 
of  her  field.  The  Sunday-school  here  was  started 
by  a  donation  of  860  from  Tabor  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Miss  I.  V.  Waldo  of 
New  York  City  has  raised  tbe  money  to  support 
Mias  Crawford.  It  is  as  yet  only  8144  a  year, 
but  the  tone  of  tbe  letter  indicates  the  Christian 
motive  that  led  this  Bible  teacher  into  this 
needy,  isolated  region.  As  a  commissioned  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mian  Crawford 
should  have  our  prayers.  O.  Hubble.  ] 


Snbstltntee  for  Horaford’s 

Acid  Phosphate  are  Dangeroos. 

Because  they  cost  less,  many  substitutes  are  offered, 
some  of  which  are  danmrous,  and  none  of  which  will 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  genuine.  Insist  upon 
naving  "  Horsford’s  ”  whether  buying  a  bottle  of 
Acid  Phosphate,  or  “phosphate”  in  a  glBss  of  soda. 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  ‘'OLD  GIX>RY.’' 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

When  yon  sing  of  “  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,** 
Of  our  colors,  ‘‘The  Red,  White  and  Blue,” 
And  yon  **  Rally  around  the  old  flag,  boys,” 

To  honor  our  heroes  so  true. 

Don’t  forget  to  give  three  hearty  cheers,  boys. 
And  lift  oS  your  hats  for  a  toes. 

In  high  honor  of  “  Old  Glory’s  ”  mother— 
Colonial  dame,  Betsey  Ross. 

’Twas  her  Angers  •  o  deft  and  so  cleyer 
That  General  Washington  sought. 

When  he  wanted  the  first  flag  of  freedom 
By  the  beet  of  needle-skill  wrought. 

She  had  hemmed  all  the  line  linen  ruffles 
That  on  his  shirt  bosom  he  wore. 

And  he  knew  that  her  work  would  do  honor 
To  the  banner  our  new  nation  bore. 

Her  sharp  scissors  cut  out  the  star  pattern; 

She  measured  the  stripes  on  her  Up, 

As  she  sat  in  her  splint-bottomed  rocker 
In  her  clean  starched  kerchief  and  cap. 

With  most  careful  precision  she  basted 
Thirteen  pure,  white  stars  on  the  blue. 

Then  felled  them  all  down  with  such  stitches 
As  proved  to  be  lasting  and  true. 

General  Washington  smiled  with  approval 
When  the  work  was  Anlsbed,  and  there 
Was  unfurled  the  first  flag  of  our  nation 
From  that  needle-akllled  dame’s  sewing  chair. 
But  in  the  long  march  that  bright  consteUation 
Hm  grown  larger,  and  brighter  with  stars. 
Which  shine  with  glory  resplendent 
AU  over  its  red  and  white  bars. 

Our  world-honored  flag  I  Let  It  rise,  let  it  rise. 
All  over  our  country  to-day. 

While  this  great  Republic  in  reverence  bends 
To  the  GK>d  of  our  nation,  to  pray 
That  He  will  give  power  and  wisdom 
To  the  brave,  who  follow  its  lead. 

That  the  chain  of  <q>preeeion  be  broken, 

A  long-suffering  people  be  freed. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAT. 

No  doubt  our  boys  and  girls  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  bright  anticpationa  to  the  comiug  oi 
Independence  Day  this  year. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  honor  the  day,  and 
the  brave  ones  who  nacrifi<»d  their  lives  for  our 
iberty.  It  must  have  been  a  great  day  for  that 
boy  who  was  the  first  to  let  the  people  know  that 
a  bill  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
passed.  Congress  was  in  session  with  closed 
doors  while  an  excited  multitude  stood  outside. 
The  old  bell- man  was  up  in  the  steeple  ready  to 
ring  the  bell  the  moment  he  was  told  to.  But 
down  in  the  hall  he  had  stationed  a  boy  to  give 
immediate  signal  how  the  events  turned.  Finallj 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  boy  called 
up,  “Passed ;  it  has  passed  I’’  No  doubt  be  wae 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  hall  and  up  to  the  belfry 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  old  bell-man,  and  then 
out  of  doors  to  talk  it  over  with  the  other  boys. 
What  an  oversight  it  is  that  history  did  not 
record  that  boy’s  name  I 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  written  to  bis  wife, 
when  we  were  fighting  for  our  independence, 
said,  “Posterity,  you  will  never  know  how  much 
it  coet  the  present  generation  to  preserve  your 
freedom.  I  hope  you  will  make  good  use  of  it. 
If  you  do  not,  I  shall  repent  in  heaven  that  1 
ever  took  half  the  pains  to  preserve  it.’’  When 
we  read  of  the  thrilling  struggles  those  brave 
men  and  women  went  through  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  this  nation,  we  feel  that  we  can 
never  do  them  sufficient  honor. 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  regi¬ 
mentals,  and  in  the  fife  and  drum.  In  days  of 
peace  they  may  be  inspiring  to  look  at,  but  in 
time  of  war  they  are  suggestive  of  suffering  and 
death  and  sorrow  to  a  whole  nation.  We  cannot 
do  too  much  to  honor  the  brave  heroes  of  our 
present  war  with  Spain.  We  did  not  know  that 
there  were  such  heroic  men  in  .our  country, 
until  the  time  came  for  action,  and  then  they 
bravely  marched  up  to  the  front. 

Qod  always  raiaes  up  men  for  the  occasion. 
All  through  the  Old  Testament  we  find  proof  of 


that.  Our  nation  is  a  great  and  powerful  one — 
a  Qod  fearing  nation.  We  acknowledge  His 
lead,  and  we  ask  Him  for  power  and  wisdom  to 
do  what  is  just  and  right  toward  our  enemies. 
You  have  all  been  touched  in  your  hearts  with 
the  pictures  of  the  suffering  children  of  Cuba. 
It  in  for  their  liberty  that  we  are  fighting  to¬ 
day.  Let  us,  who  are  at  home,  not  criticize  the 
movements  of  our  army  and  navy,  saying,  as  so 
many  home  stayers  do,  “Why  don’t  they  do 
this  f  and  why  don’t  they  do  that  f  and  why  did 
they  do  thus  and  soT’’  How  do  we  know  the 
situation  well  enough  to  manage  tbe  trorpe, 
while  sitting  in  our  chairs  at  home  T  “In  Qod 
must  be  our  trust  and  to  Him  we  must  pray 
for  victory.’’ 

We  read  that  in  all  the  history  of  our  country 
our  fiag  was  never  in  such  demand  as  it  is  now. 
The  demand  baa  been  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  manufacturers  are  at  work  on  them  day  and 
night.  The  whole  nation  has  gone  to  flag  rais¬ 
ing.  Our  colors  are  more  in  evidence  to  day 
than  they  ever  were. 

One  of  our  dailies  gives  this  squib  in  regard 
to  their  durability.  A  customer  was  considering 
some  gingham,  which  sbe  wished  to  buy  for 
gowns  for  her  children.  After  looking  at  the 
piece  she  thought  to  select,  she  pushed  it  back 
on  the  counter,  saying:  “I  don’t  think  I  will 
take  that  piece.  I  am  afraid  the  colors  will 
run.’’  The  clerk,  with  a  great  show  of  disgust, 
said  indignantly,  “Those  colors  run  T  Ihoee 
colors  were  never  known  to  run.  Madam— they 
are  the  red,  white  and  bluel’’  Whereupon  the 
lady  immediately  took  the  whole  piece.  You 
see  patriotism  comes  to  the  front  everywhere. 

This  “Fourth  of  July’’  will  probably  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  more  enthusiasm  than  it  has  been 
in  years.  But  there  are  differett  ways  of  cde- 
brating.  The  men  wbo  get  drunk,  because  it  is 
Independence  Day,  dishonor  instead  of  honor 
ing  it.  The  boys  who 

“  Fire  off  crackers. 

And  big  sounding  whackers.” 
in  a  careless  manner,  endangering  limb  and  life 
and  property,  are  not  celebrating  it  in  the  true, 
grand  way  the  day  merits.  If  these  accompani¬ 
ments  to  a  good  time,  so  dear  to  a  boy's  heart, 
must  be  used,  be  careful  to  do  the  firing  where 
no  harm  will  come  from  it. 

The  papers  are  full  of  mishaps  and  serious  re¬ 
sults  from  the  careless  handling  of  powder  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  I  have  heard  many  a 
mother  juy  she  was  glad  when  the  day  was  over, 
and  thankful  when  her  boys  were  safely  in  bed 
and  unharmed. 

Three  cheers  for  the  heroes  of  our  National 
Independence,  boys,  and  three  more  for  the 
heroes  of  1898 1  8.  T.  P. 


OUB  FLAG. 

Our  fiag  was  first  raised  on  August  3d,  1177, 
over  Fort  Schuyler,  in  New  York  State,  then  a 
military  post,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Rome. 

It  was  first  seen  in  a  foreign  country  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14tb,  1778,  when  it  snapped  on  the  rigging 
of  the  Ranger,  commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  at 
Queberon  Bay,  France,  when  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  saluted  it. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  first  aung  at 
the  Holiday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1814. 


LAST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

“Last  day’’  was  near  at  hand,  and  prepaia- 
tions  for  it  filled  our  minds  Even  those  of  os 
who  were  to  be  spectators  only,  looked  on  with 
delighted  interest  at  the  daily  drill  taking  ptees 
before  and  between  and  after  the  regular  Ifimwiui 
Echoes  of  it  reached  the  outside  world,  moso- 
over,  although  the  echool- house  was  buried  deep 
in  the  woods,  far  from  the  nearest  house  usd 
back  from  the  road.  This  little  brown  honn 
was  the  toeatre ;  the  stage,  the  master’s  plat¬ 
form,  cleared  of  desk  and  chair ;  the  sctont  si 
wbo  were  scholarly  or  “smart,’’  or  f specially 
gifted  in  oratory.  Deep  in  my  heart  lay  ths 
pride  of  a  new  accomplishment,  a  poem,  long  he 
seven  years  old,  that  1  could  say  witiioat  a 
book.  It  was  a  cbariLiEg  little  story  of  tww 
robins,  told  by  themselves  to  a  certain  pleasaat 
old  gentleman  to  be  imagined.  The  story  was 
full  of  the  Under  details  of  home- making  and 
house  keeping  in  a  tall  elm  tree. 

The  master  smiled  when  I  asked  him  it  I 
might  “speak  a  piece’’  cn  last  day— so  shy  1 
was  always,  fearing  the  sound  of  my  voioe  in  tha 
daily  primary  kssqn — but  he  did  not  rafaaa. 
To  surprise  there  at  home  with  the  performaaea 
was  part  of  the  plan,  so  I  had  to  watch  my 
chance  to  practice  unobserved  in  the  UtUa 
kitchen  bed-room.  A  small  looking  glass,  hang 
high  against  the  wall,  rerved  my  parposa,  far 
tilting  it  forward  with  a  chip  I  could  see  almost 
down  to  my  feet.  I  practiced  my  bow  faefoss  H; 
in  all  the  little  mcments  alone  that  I  nowli 
steal.  Indeed,  I  tried  many  kinds  of  haws 
before  I  hit  upon  one  to  suit — the  one  whan  I 
poised  robin-wise  with  bead  tipped  sidewayh 
and  a  winsome,  confiding  look  on  my  face,  heht- 
ting  the  opening  lines: 

“  I’m  little  robin-red-breast.  Sic, 

My  nest  is  in  a  tree : 

If  yon  look  up  in  yonder  elm 
My  pleasant  borne  you’ll  see.'*’ 

The  bow  once  perfected,  I  could  go  on  easily 
with  the  other  seven  verses  to  the  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  audience  behind  the  looking  giasa. 

By  happy  chance  my  mother  dressed  sm  far 
“last  day’’  in  my  best  blue  frock,  with  peaksd 
jet  buttons  all  down  the  back.  It  is  true  they 
were  hard  to  .’ean  back  against,  but  the  eflaet 
would  be  pretty  as  I  stepped  upon  the  stage. 

The  exercises  went  forward  smoothly,  aad  kiat 
in  delighted  satisfaction  in  my  little  (rieada, 
listening  and  looking  and  wondering,  I  forget  my 
own  part  till  the  master  smiled  towards  dm  aad 
beckoned.  I  went  forward  in  a  diuy  shywean, 
turned  around  to  see  before  me  rows  upoa  rows 
of  faces,  eager  children  gazing,  the  neighbor *b 
wives  lookii  g  frankly  astonished,  and  aaMDg 
them  my  mother  flushed  and  troubled. 

Far  lees  gracefully  I  bowed  to  them  ttuua  Is 
the  looking-glass,  and  began  to  speak,  my  haaii 
beating  so  loudly  for  fears  of  my  own  se  real 
that  the  robin’s  little  story  was  sadly  jumbled 
up.  Not  a  confidential  robin  was  spsiking  now 
—but  a  frightened  little  girl  instead,  hurryiag 
whisperingly  through  the  dainty  particulara  of 
the  elm  tree  nest.  I  bowed  again— this  tiam  ta 
Mrs.  Reuben  Dodge,  who  sat  directly  ia  front; 
then  I  fled  to  my  seat  There  was  a  murmur  ef 
applause,  every  one  smiled  pleasantly.  Jwat 
then  a  shabby  little  girl,  my  seat  mate,  nevur 
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very  dear  to  me,  gave  into  my  hand  out  of  the 
cloee  clutch  of  her  hot  little  fingers  a  grim 
penny.  I  thruet  it  back  coldly.  I  trust  she  was 
glad  I  did.  With  the  sweet  breath  of  approval 
round  me,  and  in  the  fiush  of  delicious  success, 
I  needed  no  material  gift  and  pledge  of  affec¬ 
tion.  My  cup  was  full.  Louise  Ltndom. 


ROGER  SHERMAN. 

Roger  Sherman  was  one  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  that  immortal  instiument, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Adams 
said  of  him,  “that  he  was  one  of  the  soundest 
and  strongest  pillars  of  the  Revolution.”  His 
life  history  shows  that  “genius  laughs  at  im- 
pedimants  and  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
its  struggles,  gathers  strength  for  conquest.” 
Roger  Sherman  was  born  at  Newton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  April  19tb,  1721.  He  received  no 
other  education  than  the  ordinary  country  school 
afforded,  which  was  meagre  and  poor  enough 
indeed.  All  that  he  acquired  of  knowledge  were 
the  results  of  his  own  efforts— no  one  assisted 
him  by  tuition  or  money.  Notwithstanding  be 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  an  early  age, 
he  attained  an  acquaintance  with  general  sci¬ 
ence,  logic,  geography,  mathematics,  history, 
philosophy,  geology  and  especially  law  and  poli¬ 
tics.  While  employed  in  hie  shoe-craft  not  a 
moment’s  time  wss  wasted.  He  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  before  be  was 
twenty  one  he  made  astronomical  calculations 
for  an  almanac,  published  in  New  York.  In 
1744  the  little  farm  was  sold,  and  the  family, 
consisting  of  his  mother  and  numerous  brothers 
and  sisters  went  to  reside  in  New  Milford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  journey  was  performed  by  Roger 
on  foot  and  he  carried  his  “kit”  of  shoemaker’s 
tools  on  his  back.  After  awhile  he  became  a 
partner  in  mercantile  business  and  applied  him¬ 
self  in  hie  leisure,  to  the  study  of  law.  He 
soon  became  proficient  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1754.  Hie  talents  soon  attracted  public 
attention.  When  the  Revolution  drew  near, 
Roger  Sherman  became  one  of  the  leading 
patriots. 

He  held  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  the  23d  of  July,  1793, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  hie  age. 


THB  L.BADEB  OF  THB  BOSTON  TBA-PARTT, 

As  the  traveler;  in  passing  along  the  highway 
a  mile  or  so  above  the  pretty  village  of  North 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  reaches  and  passes 
the  little  pine  grove  be  finds  a  small  grave  yard 
(Qod’s  Acre),  which  contains  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  section  of 
the  State.  And  here  for  many  years  have  re¬ 
posed  the  remains  of  one  that  Boston  should 
honor — brave  McIntosh,  the  leader  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  For  over  eighty  years  spring  flowers 
have  blossomed  and  winter  winds  have  blown 
over  a  grave  unmarked  by  stone  and  known  but 
to  a  few  aged  people  now  living,  who  remember 
hie  burial.  To  less  than  he  have  arisen  stately 
monuments  and  storied  urns.  He  fills  a  pauper’s 
grave,  having  died  about  the  year  1810.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  destruction  of  tea 
in  Boston  Harbor  was  preceded  by  the  destruc 
tion  of  tea  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  a 
fact  which  no  history  recorded. 

Eleazer  Johnson,  a  ship  builder,  whose  yard 
was  where  the  Johnson  wharf  now  is,  at  the  foot 
of  Ship  street  in  that  city,  led  bis  carpenters— 
his  Mohawks— to  the  work  and  they  burned  tea 
in  Market  Square.  That  was  a  legal  crime  in 
the  name  of  Liberty.  Qkorob  B.  Griffith. 


“Sanitas” 

Means 

Health. 


How  to  have  thoroughly 
sanitary  flurroun  dingflt  told 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzett, 
the  eminent  English  chem> 
ist.  Price  so  cents.  Every 
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GLADBBOOK. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  Story  and  a  Rbsoue. 

They  slumbered  until  late  the  next  morning. 
Aunt  Mabel  and  Uncle  Tom,  however,  were  not 
too  weary  to  attend  church;  Mies  Catharine  had 
a  severe  headache,  and  lay  upon  the  lounge  in 
her  darkened  room,  with  Dally  alternately 
bathing  her  head  with  cologne  and  reading  to 
her  from  the  daintily-bound  Psalms. 

“The  summer  is  almost  over,”  said  Mildred, 
rather  peneively,  as  she  and  her  mates  sat  upon 
the  broad  veranda,  breathing  in  the  clear  air 
and  glancing  over  the  rolling  lawn  and  the 
broad  fields  beyond. 

“It  is  gone,”  said  Blanche.  “It’s  a  Sep¬ 
tember  day,  you  know.” 

"Yes,”  assented  Mildred.  “But  1  mean  it’s 
almost  time  for  me  to  go  home.  School  opens 
in  October.  ’  ’ 

“Papa  and  mamma  are  coming  soon,  too,” 
put  in  Blanche.  "I’ve  had  a  lovely  time  all 
summer  I” 

“So  have  I,”  said  Mildred.  "I’ll  be  dread¬ 
fully  sorry  to  have  to  go.  But  I’m  anxious  to 
see  dear  papa,  and  I’ll  even  be  glad  to  meet 
Mies  Brown  again.” 

“Our  ptpa  won’t  be  home  till  Christmas, 
anyway,”  said  Totty,  dolefully. 

“Till  next  summer,  child,  ”  said  May,  with 
her  superior  sir.  “He’s in  Europe,  you  know.” 

“Let’s  ask  mamma  to  tell  us  a  story  this  after¬ 
noon,”  said  Fred.  “When  we’ve  had  dinner, 
I  mean  Something  about 'what  happened  to 
her  when  she  was  s  little  girl  on  the  old  farm.” 

“About  the  sugar  and  molasses,”  put  in  May. 
“Mildred  and  Blanche  have  never  heard  that.” 

“Ob,”  said  Totty,  “the  one  where  she  climbed 
on  the  box — ” 

“Sbl”  cried  May.  “Let’s  surprise  them  !” 

So  when  after  dinner  Aunt  Mabel  came  out 
upon  the  veranda,  she  wss  appropriated  by  May 
and  the  others,  and  led  in  state  to  a  large  easy 
chair  in  a  shady  corner. 

“A  story  T”  she  asked.  “About  what  ?” 

“Ob,  about  the  sugar  and  molasses — when  you 
were  a  little  girl,  you  know,”  said  May,  with 
an  enormous  wink. 

Aunt  Mabel  smiled. 

“I  was  a  very  naughty  little  girl  sometimes, 
I'm  afraid,”  she  said.  ‘ 

“You  were,”  said  Aunt  Catharine,  com¬ 
posedly.  Her  headache  was  better,  and  she  was 
seated  not  far  away. 

"And  our  pranks  sometimes  ended  in  pretty 
unsighly  meases,  too.  remember  the  worst  of 
all.  It  happened  on  an  autumn  day.  Mother 
had  gone  out  on  some  errand,  and  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  home  again  for  some  time.  She  always 
kept  her  stores  in  a  large  pantry  leading  out  of 
the  dining  room ;  on  the  very  uppermost  shelf 
WBB  the  sugar- two  kinds,  white  and  brown- 
placed  in  large  round  boxes.  And  on  the  floor 
was  the  huge  basket-covered  jug  of  molaeaeB, 
holding  at  least  a  gallon  of  the  sweet,  sticky 
fluid.  I  mention  only  these  articles  because 
they  are  the  ones  with  which  my  story  has  to 
deal.  Well,  one  day,  as  I  said,  after  mother 
bad  gone,  and  when  Catharine  waa  attending  to 
some  of  her  manifold  duties  in  another  part  of 
the  bouse,  Marian  and  I  thought  we  would  like 
to  try  some  of  the  sugar  in  that  pantry.  Weren’t 
we  bad  little  girls?  We  fixed  a  number  of  boxes 
and  stools,  one  on  top  of  another,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  mounted  upon  them  to  reach  the  sweets; 
for  we  were  very  small,  and  the  top  shelf  seemed 
miles  above  our  heads.  It  is  a  wondqr  that  the 
pyramid  we  made  did  not  topple  over,  and  spill 
us  both  upon  the  fljor.  We  might  easily  have 
broken  our  arms  or  legs,  and  perhaps  our  very 
necks;  it  doesn’t  take  a  big  fall  to  do  that. 
But  the  boxes  held  firm,  and  ws  were  soon  sat¬ 


ing  sugar  in  a  way  that  would  have  scared  cook, 
could  she  have  seen  us.  We  were  so  intent  upon 
the  shelf  and  the  sugar-boxes  that  we  did  not 
notice  what  was  happening  on  the  floor.  Marian 
had  the  white  sugar,  and  I  the  brown.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  came  a  auspicious  noise  from  the 
room  outside.  Marian  and  I  looked  down  in 
stupid  inaction.  We  then  remembered  that 
Tom,  who  wss  a  little  thing  in  pinafores,  had 
been  playing  about  in  that  room,  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  noise  wee  surely  being  made  by  him. 
What  miacbief  could  he  be  up  to  now  ?  W» 
sprang  down,  and  peeped  out  of  the  pantry. 
Oh,  met  Oh,  my  I”  And  Aunt  Mabel  laughed 
at  the  recollection.  "W’hat  a  sight  we  did  be¬ 
hold,  to  be  sure  I  There  sat  Tom  upon  the  floor, 
with  half  the  contents  of  the  big  molasses  jug 
poured  into  his  lap;  he  was  taking  big  band¬ 
fuls  of  the  sweet  stuff  and  conveying  them  to 
his  rosy  mouth,  which  was  then  anything  but 
rosy!  It  was  this  that  made  the  noise— he  evi¬ 
dently  relished  the  novel  treat  I  The  rest  of  the 
molasses  was  trickling  slowly  out  of  the  over¬ 
turned  jug  and  streaming  serenely  sway  over  the 
pretty  carpet.  Such  a  mess  you  can’t  imagine  1 
Marian  and  I  didn’t  know  what  on  earth  to  dot 
We  called  Catharine,  who  rushed  down,  tore  off 
the  baby’s  clothes  and  quickly  dressed  him 
again,  while  we  scrubbed  the  carpet,  working 
like  beavers;  and  the  room  looked  fairly  pre¬ 
sentable  by  the  time  mother  returned.  But  we 
were  punished,  all  the  same,  and  I  think  we 
deserved  it.  At  any  rate,  we  never  raided  the 
pantry  again.” 

“Did  you  honestly  do  that  ?”  asked  Mildred, 
in  astoniahm  nt. 

“Yea,  that  is  a  real  true  atory, ”  replied  Mrs. 
Fanning,  smiling  at  Mildred’s  look  of  doubt 
that  dear  Aunt  Mabel  could  ever  have  been  in 
such  a  plight  I 

“J’H  tell  you  a  story,  if  you  wish,”  mildly 
suggested  Aunt  Catharine. 

Yes,  indeed  the  children  wished  it  I  Who  ever 
knew  a  child  to  tire  of  hearing  stories  ?  And 
Aunt  Catharine’s  tales  ware  rare  enough  to  be 
fully  appreciated  when  they  came. 

“My  story’ll  be  about  a  good  little  girl,” 
said  she,  “and  not  about  naughty  children, ” 
with  a  glance  at  Aunt  Mabel,  who  returned  tbs 
compliment  with  a  wry  grimace. 

“I  like  to  hear  about  naughty  children,” 
whispered  Mildred,  consolingly,  to  her  sunt. 
Then  she  listened  with  the  others  to  the  “good” 
story. 

"There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  lived  with 
her  father  in  a  big  light-house  on  the  sea- 
coast,”  said  Aunt  Catharine,  slowly.  “We’ll 
call  her  Alice.  She  used  often  to  go  up  into  the 
top-most  tower  and  watch  her  father  light  the 
big  lamp,  so  that  by  and-by  she  might  do  it 
herself  when  her  father  was  away  or  sick.  But 
these  two  latter  events  rarely  happened.  George 
Mareh  was  very  regular,  and  in  fine  health. 
One  evening  Alice  prepared  the  supper  as  usual, 
and  waited  for  her  father  to  come  in.  He  bad 
been  gathering  wood  on  the  beach  below.  At 
last  he  staggered  up  the  stairs,  and  burst  open 
the  door  of  the  little  room.  His  right  arm 
hung  helplessly  down  at  bis  side,  his  weather¬ 
beaten  face  waa  drawn  with  pain,  and  he  bad  no 
wood. 

“  ‘What  is  the  matter,  father  7’  aeked  Alice, 
in  fear. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  con 
tain  Mercury, 

AS  mercory  will  sorely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering  it 
throngh  the  mnoons  snrfaees.  Snch  articles  shonld 
never  be  nsed  except  on  prescriptions  from  repntable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  tha 
good  yon  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Core,  mannfaotnred  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mnoons  snrfaoM  of  the 
system.  In  buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Core  be  sure  yon  get 
the  genuine.  It  Is  taken  Internally,  and  is  made  In 
Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.  'Teetlmonlals  free 
gw*  Sold  by  Dmgglsta,  price  78c.  per  bottle. 
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'*  'On  the  beech,*  he  guped.  *1  wee  gather¬ 
ing  wood — I  slipped  and  fell.  My  arm  is 
broken — ’ 

'*  *Oh,  father!’  cried  his  daughter. 

"But  he  motioned  her  up  the  narrow  stairs 
that  led  to  the  chamber  that  held  the  huge  lamp. 

"  *The  lamp, ’  he  eaid.  *1  cannot  light  it! 
Oan-you  do  it  ?* 

**Now,  Alice  had  never  tried  to  do  this,  but 
ehe  felt  positive  that  she  could  accomplieh  the 
difficult  feat.  Nodding  her  bright  bead,  she 
hurried  up  to  the  tower  room,  and  made  her 
preparations.  It  waa  none  too  soon ;  the  gray 
clouda  were  banking  up  in  the  Western  sky,  and 
a  chili  wind  waa  blowing.  Evidently,  a  storm 
was  coming,  and  darkness  was  already  settling 
down  upon  land  and  sea.  But  Alice  succeeded 
in  her  difficult  task,  and,  though  she  had  to 
stand  upon  a  chair  to  reach  the  beacon,  for  she 
was  only  eleven,  soon  the  rays  flashed  far  and 
wide  out  into  the  gathering  gloom,  on  all  sides. 

The  light-tower  has  windows  all  around,  you 
know ;  made  of  heavy  glass.  When  her  labor 
was  flnished,  and  the  light  was  burning  as 
brightly  as  her  father  could  have  made  it,  Alice 
hastened  down  stairs.  Mr.  Marsh  was  lying 
upon  a  small  couch  in  the  corner.  He  was  so 
white  and  still  that  she,  at  flrst,  thought  he 
must  be  dead,  and  a  dreadful  fear  came  over 
her,  as  she  peered  into  the  brown  face  with  the 
closed  eyes,  and  took  up  one  of  the  limp  hands. 
But  Mr.  Marsh  was  not  dead — he  glanced  lov¬ 
ingly  at  Alice,  and  whispered,  'Have  you  done 
it?’ 

"‘Yes,  father,  the  lamp  is  burning,’  replied 
Alice. 

"‘Thank  Qod!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘But  where 
are  you  going,  my  daughter  T’  he  added, 
feebly,  as  be  saw  Alice  throw  a  red  shawl  about 
her  bead  and  shoulders. 

"  ‘For  the  doctor!’  she  cried,  briskly.  ‘J 
can’t  do  anything  for  your  arm,  but  he  can, 
and  I’m  going  to  bring  him.’ 

"‘But  there’s  a  storm  rising,’ objected  the 
injured  man.  ‘And  Doctor  White  won’t  want 
to  come  so  far.  ’ 

"  ‘Oh,  yes,  he  will!’  said  Alice.  ‘I’ll  bring 
him,  never  fear!  We  can’t  wait  until  morning; 
for  then  the  arm  will  be  so  swollen  that  he  can’t 
eet  it,  and  we  would  be  in  a  flx.  ’  So,  placing 
a  small  pail  of  cool  water  near  his  uninjured  left 
hand,  wherewith  to  moisten  his  parched  lips  in 
her  absence,  the  brave  little  girl  ran  resolutely 
down  the  deep,  narrow  stairway  and  out  upon 
the  golden  sands  beneath.  The  night  was  now 
fairly  advanced.  All  the  pretty  sunset-colors 
had  faded  away  long  since,  and  their  places 
had  been  fllled  by  angry-looking,  ragged-edged 
clouds.  A  biting  wind  was  scudding  slong.  It 
almost  blew  Alice  from  her  feet,  but  she  strug¬ 
gled  brsvely  on  toward  the  little  fishing  village, 
whose  lights  she  could  see  faintly  across  the 
sand,  s  mile  away.  ‘What  a  night  for  the  poor 
sailors!’  she  gasped,  as  another  rush  of  wind 
filled  her  lungs  and  nearly  took  her  breath  away ; 
and  she  pulled  the  little  shawl  tighter  about  her 
head  and  breast,  and  clung  to  it  with  both 
hands,  exerting  all  her  strength  to  hold  it  there 
despite  the  fury  of  the  blast  She  reached  the 
village  safely,  and  ran  up  the  one  straggling 
street  greeting  occasional  way  farers;  for 
‘Marsh’s  Alice’  wss  well-known  on  thst  cosst 
and  hurried  up  a  little  stair  case,  flung  open  the 
door  at  the  top,  and  burst  violently  into  the 
doctor’s  sanctum. 

"  ‘What’s  this  T’  cried  that  good  man,  as  he 
looked  op  in  astonishment  at  the  little  figure 
who  had  thus  dared  to  disturb  bis  serenity ;  for, 
like  many  other  doctors,  be  acted  like  a  bear  to 
hide  his  real  kindneaa  of  heart.  ‘Bless  me!  It’s 
Alice  of  the  light-house  I’ 

"  ‘Yes,  sir,  it  is,’  said  Alice.  ‘And  father’s 
broken  his  arm  on  the  beach ;  and  won’t  yon 
come  and  net  it  for  him  ?’ 

"  ‘But  the  light  ?’  ventured  the  dootm. 


"  ‘Oh,  I  lighted  that  all  right,  ’  said  the 
brave  little  maid. 

"  ‘Oh,  you  did  it!’  cried  the  doctor.  ‘Bless 
me !’  And  in  five  minutes  be  and  Alice  were 
trudging  swiftly  over  the  sands  toward  the 
light-house ;  and  more  than  once  the  doctor  bad 
blown  his  nose  vigorously  to  hide  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  due  to  tenderness.’’ 

"Did  Mr.  Marsh’s  arm  get  better?’’  asked 
May,  as  her  aunt  paused  for  an  instant  in  her 
recital. 

"Yes.  The  doctor  set  it  nicely,  and  looked 
in,  as  be  called  it,  very  often  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  days.  Every  evening  Alice  had  to  light  the 
lamp,  and  during  all  the  days  of  the  patient’s 
illness  she  attended  him  most  carefully  until  in 
time  be  recovered  completely.’’ 

"Well  done,’’  said  Uncle  Tom,  when  his 
sister’s  words  bad  ceased.  "Really,  Catharine, 
you  are  coming  out  I  I  had  no  idea  you  could 
tell  such  a  good  story.  ’’ 

"I  liked  it,’’  eaid  Mildred,  and  the  other 
children  thought  likewise. 

"She  was  a  good  little  girl,’’  eaid  Aunt 
Mabel.  "She  did  the  best  ehe  could,  and  that 
is  s  good  deal  under  any  circumstances.  I  hope 
you  always  do  your  best,  children.’’ 

And  they  all  took  her  words  to  heart,  even 
small  Totty,  who  had  a  chance  to  prove  herself 
a  heroine  that  same  afternoon.  A  brook  ran 
through  one  side  of  the  broad  grounds,  which 
gave  the  place  its  pretty  odd  name.  Just  be;ond 
the  gardens  thin  stream  waa  both  wide  and 
deep,  and  across  it  were  placed  stepping  stones 
to  serve  as  a  bridge.  While  Totty  was  walking 
demurely  about  in  the  gardens  after  the  early 
supper,  ehe  heard  a  loud,  frightened  cat  call, 
and  then  a  short  series  of  vigorous  hisses.  They 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  brook.  She  had 
just  observed  Dot,  May’s  pet  cat,  promenading 
in  a  stately  fashion  down  the  garden  path ;  she 
appeared  to  be  going  to  a  favorite  haunt  of  hers 
in  the  next  field.  To  do  this,  she  was  obliged  to 
cross  by  the  stepping-stones — s  task  not  at  all 
to  her  liking  at  firct,  but  to  which  she  bad 
gradually  become  accustomed. 

Had  she  fallen  overboard  ?  In  leas  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  Totty  had  reached  the  brink 
of  the  stream.  No  Dot  was  to  be  seen.  The 
little  girl  scanned  anxiously  both  banks,  and 
then  the  cool,  purling  water.  Ah  I  now  she 
caught  sight  of  Dot.  The  poor  animal  had 
tumbled  into  the  stream,  and  the  current  was 
bearing  her  swiftly  onward,  in  spite  of  her  pro¬ 
longed  and  vigorous  struggles  to  reach  the  land. 
Away  went  Totty  to  the  rescue  I  And  in  a  short 
time  poor  puss  was  shaking  herself  free  from  the 
water,  after  which  she  abruptly  turned,  never 
once  pausing  to  thank  her  deliverer,  and  fled 
wildly  to  some  dark  nook  under  the  wood-pile, 
where  there  waa  no  danger  from  slippery  step¬ 
ping  stones  and  cruel  water. 

"It  wasn’t  wrong  to  do  that  on  Sunday,  was 
it,  mamma?’’  Totty  inquired,  a  few  moments 
later,  when  she  had  told  her  story  to  an  admir 
ing  group  on  the  veranda. 

Then  Mrs.  Fanning  told  the  parable  of  the 
loot  sheep  and  the  Master  who  searched  for  it 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  Totty  was  soon  satis¬ 
fied  that  she  had  not  sinned  in  saving  poor 
frightened  Dot. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

THE  COSTLIEST  FLAG. 

The  costliest  flag  in  town  can  be  seen  in  the 
window  of  a  Broadway  jeweler,  says  a  New 
York  letter.  It  represents  an  outlay  of  fl8,(X)0. 
This  flag  is  made  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
sapphires.  It  is  very  small  for  its  worth— only 
seven  by  four  inchee — but  it  looks  big  to  the 
people  who  stop  to  sixe  it  up.  It  has  thirteen 
sbripes  and  forty-two  stars.  The  white  atripes 
are  made  of  small  diamonds.  800  of  them.  The 
red  stripes  are  of  rubies,  Ae  same  in  sixe  and 
numbers  sa  the  diamonds ;  but  for  the  blue  field 
are  about  300  sapphires,  with  forty-two  diamonds 
for  stars. 


A  MODERN  CONTEBSION. 

A  LESSON  FOB  THE  TOUNO- 

Many  a  young  girl  in  these  days  is  impressed 
with  the  glitter  and  splendor  of  the  stage  and 
longs  for  a  career  that  lifts  her  into  its  light 
and  joy  and  adulation.  To  many  there  is  no 
thought  of  the  pit  falls  that  hedge  it  in,  or  the 
real  miseries  that  may  await  the  feet  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting.  The  words  of  the  once  prominent 
and  successful  actress,  Mies  Pearl  Eytinge, 
should  come  ae  a  warning  and  sedative  to 
all  who  yearn  to  tread  these  dizzy  heights. 
She  says  in  a  recent  Ram’s  Horn : 

Amid  the  flitter  and  glare  and  display  of 
flashing  footlights,  sparkling  gems,  melodious 
music,  night  after  night,  ceaselessly,  restlessly, 
sometimes,  alas,  with  aching  head  and  weary 
heart,  I  have  stood  before  a  sea  of  faces,  speak¬ 
ing  my  lines,  bowing  and  smiling,  apparently 
happy,  careless,  free,  but  all  the  time  conscious 
of  a  life  unfulfilled,  incomplete,  a  vague  hunger, 
ae  of  a  soul  unsatisfied. 

Did  I  feel  sure  I  had  a  soul  ?  That  was  the 
question.  But  one  of  such  grave  import  that  I 
pushed  it  aside.  1  could  not  spare  the  time  to 
settle  so  grave  a  matter,  for  ae  soon  as  one  part 
was  studied,  and  perfected  and  performed,  an¬ 
other  was  handed  to  me,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  costuming  and  presenting  to  the  public  some 
beautiful  character  of  self  sacrifice  and  virtue, 
I  never  dreamed  of  reflecting  on  the  character 
itself.  If  I  succeeded  in  the  impersonation,  it 
was  sufficient.  If  the  audience  approved,  I  was 
content. 

Often  I  have  received  letters  from  strangers 
telling  me  of  the  moral  benefit  they  had  received 
from  some  special  play  in  which  I  had  taken  part. 

I  laughed.  In  those  days,  I  laughed  at  every¬ 
thing.  And  the  world  laughed  with  me.  Sin 
was  gayly  dressed,  and  decked  with  flowers. 
Hand  in  hand  I  walked  with  her,  and  never 
noticed  Sorrow  and  Remorse  following  close 
behind. 

The  future  1  It  was  a  strange  word.  It  had 
no  meaning.  I  would  not  think  of  it. 

The  present  with  its  youth,  its  beauty,  its 
wealth,  its  friends. 

"Ah,  there’s  the  rub.’’  Friends,  what  are 
they  ?  Why,  they  are  the  merry  crowd  who 
gather  ’round  and  eat  your  dinners,  and  praise 
your  rare  china,  and  hold  their  goblets  against 
the  light  to  admire  the  color  of  the  wine. 

Friends !  They  are  the  people  who  ride  with 
you  in  your  carriage  when  you  have  one,  and 
turn  the  other  way  when  you  walk. 

They  are  the  companions  who  help  you  spend 
your  money  and  have  none  to  lend  you  when  it’s 
gone.  They  are  the  ones  who  refuse  you  shelter, 
and  close  their  doors  in  your  'ace,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  have  shared  your  home  with  ail 
its  luxuries,  when  you  had  one. 

She  tolls  of  going  into  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
meetings,  and  being  touched  there  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  led  to  see  her  Saviour. 

The  Evangelist  came  and  eat  beside  her  in  the 
enquiry-room : 

"What  is  it  my  child?"  Oh,  his  voice,  so 
strong,  and  yet  so  gentle.  I  told  him.  (  told 
him  of  my  awful  curse,  the  morphine  habit. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  and  for  a  long,  long 
moment  I  feared  that  he  was  going  to  send  me 
away  broken-hearted  as  I  had  come.  Presently 
in  a  low,  soothing  tone  as  though  talking  to  an 
erring  child,  he  told  me  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  to  him  only  a  few  weeks  back.  A  woman 
who  had  been  an  opium  fiend  for  many  years. 

She  testified  that  by  the  grace  of  Qod  she  was 
cured,  and  waa  happy,  and  living  in  an  atmoe 
phere  of  peace  and  comfort,  and  then,  taking  my 
hand  in  hie  firm,  magnetic  grasp,  be  said, 
"Clome,  let  us  kneel  right  down  here,  and 
pray."  Together,  we  bent  our  heads,  and  the 
words  of  faith  and  hope,  and  charity,  were 
breathed  forth  in  strong,  simple  supplication, 
each  word  sinking  into  my  heart  like  the  tiny 
seed  into  the  fruitful  soil. 

We  rose,  and  taking  a  pencil  from  his  pocket 
he  wrote  upon  a  card  this  text,  "It  shall  come 
to  pass  that  whosoever  calls  on  His  name  shall 
be  saved,"  and  gave  it  to  me.  Oh!  blessed 
words.  Suddenly,  with  a  grandeur  impossible 
to  describe  it  seemed  as  though  a  burst  of  organ 
music  flooded  the  whole  place.  It  soared  and 
swept  through  my  being,  and  lifted  me  into  a 
world  of  happiness,  of  hope. 

"Go,  my  child,"  he  said,  kindly,  "go  out 
into  1  God’s  country,  gain  health  and  strength, 
and  with  it  the  power  to  resist  the  devil,  for 
morphine  is  only  another  name  for  Satan." 

"I  will,  I  will,  I  will,"  I  rsMsted,  earnestly, 
and  I  did.  And  that  in  why  1  am  able  to  tell 
this  story  to-day,  for  with  new  hope  in  my  heart. 


Jane  30.  1896. 
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I  went  direct  where,  in  bracing  air,  I  became  a 
new  woman,  not  in  a  progreaaive  or  political 
eenae,  but  in  a  spiritual  and  phyaical  senee, 
ready  to  fight,  and  to  win  in  the  cause  of  ^e 
right,  ready  to  do  my  part  in  life,  and  trusting 
in  Qod  for  the  rest. 


A  SOLDIER  CONGREOATION. 

[FromTHB  EysNiHO  Post,  June  7.] 

Several  interesting  features  were  presented  by 
a  semi  religious,  semi-military  service  which 
was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Jacksonville,  Sunday  night,  the  12th  inst.  The 
building  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  as  an 
army  hospital,  and  thus,  to  the  thoughtful  there 
was  given  a  connection  with  a  past  of  other 
scenes  and  other  sentiments.  The  audiencd  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  invited  guests, 
and  the  edifice  was  much  too  small  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  half  of  those  who  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  extended  to  them.  General  Lee  and  his 
staff  and  Colonel  Moulton  and  staff  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Illinois  Regiment  were  the  guests  of  honor, 
while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Second  Illinois 
packed  the  pews  and  aisles  and  crowded  the 
doorways  An  entire  battalion,  unable  to  find 
room  inside,  was  drawn  up  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  church.  To  this  throng  was  added  the 
hundreds  of  civilians  who  were  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  unusual  scene. 

The  opening  of  the  service  was  somewhat  de¬ 
layed,  and  the  audience  put  in  its  time  in  the 
diligent  use  of  fans,  hats,  programs,  or  any 
other  sort  of  air  mover,  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
comfortable  breatL.  The  room  was  a  buzzing 
hive  of  conversation  and  rustling  movement. 
Finally,  all  was  ready,  and  the  pastor  rose  with 
uplifted  hand  and  some  unheard  words  request 
ing  silence.  The  effort  was  without  result,  and 
a  repetiton  of  the  process  was  equally  fruitless. 
But  when  Colonel  Moulton  rose  from  the  front 
seat  and  gave  the  order  "Ten  n-ahun!”  the  sec 
ond  syllable  had  hardly  dropped  from  his  lips 
before  that  dense  throng  was  as  quiet  as  a  group 
of  statues.  The  boys  were  evidently  more 
amenable  to  military  than  to  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority.  The  program,  consisting  of  addresses 
and  music,  was  much  too  long  for  so  hot  a 
night,  but  the  boys  took  hold  of  the  singing 
whenever  they  had  a  chance  with  right  good 
will  and  a  capital  effect.  They  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  solos  and  quartets,  and  were  several 
times  roused  to  enthusiasm  b^  the  speakers. 
They  manifested  their  appreciation  of  a  number 
of  patriotic  sentiments  by  "wooding  up"  on  the 
speaker.  This  did  not  seem  to  comport  with 
the  pastor’s  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  he 
tried,  in  a  pleasant  way,  to  subdue  the  applause. 
But  it  failed  to  work.  Again  military  authority 
triumphed  over  the  ecclesiastical.  It  was  a 
soldiers’  meeting,  and  the  boys  proposed  to 
manifest  their  approval  of  whatever  they  ap¬ 
proved.  The  parson  had  to  take  a  back  seat 
with  what  ^race  he  could,  and  let  the  boys  cheer 
and  stamp  if  they  wanted  to.  The  whole  thing 
illustrated  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  volunteer  soldier.  He  has  a  consider¬ 
able  belief  in  tbe  "right  of  private  judgment." 
( No  pun  intended. )  A  repetition  of  Colonel 
Moulton’s  order  would  have  stopped  the  applause 
instantly,  but  the  order  did  not  come,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  were  obvious  to  anyone  in  bis  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  Colonel  was  enjoying  it  all  as  much 
as  any  of  bis  boya.  He  was  quite  right.  Tbe 
men  bad  been  invited  to  a  patriotic  service,  and 
not  to  a  funeral  If  the  speaker  saw  fit  to  say 
a  good  thing,  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  rec 
ognize  it.  But  tbe  wholly  good-natured  clash 
between  the  church  and  the  army  was  decidedly 
interesting. 

Though  noticed  by  few  because  of  the  crowd, 
there  was  one  incident  of  greater  interest  than 
all  the  rest.  The  exercises  closed  with  tbe  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  audience 
standing  and  the  brasses  of  the  regimental  band 
leading  tbe  music.  Before  the  eyes  of  all  were 
the  flag  draped  pulpit  and  the  colors  of  tbe  regi¬ 
ment.  The  tune  rolled  out  from  manly  throats 
with  splendid  volume  and  swing.  But  of  all 
those  who  joined  in  it,  there  was  no  man  from 
whose  lips  the  old  words  fell  with  more  of  hearty 
earnestneos  and  sincerity  than  they  came  from 
the  lips  of  Major-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  as, 
surrounded  by  that  throng  of  men  in  tbe  blue 
uniform  of  the  United  States  army,  whose  stars 
decorated  his  own  shoulders,  he  sang  the  battle- 
hymn  of  those  who  were  once  bis  foes  in  the 
midst  of  the  sons  of  his  former  enemies: 

And  the  star-apangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

A.  G.  R. 


MUSIC. 

The  oolnmns  of  onr  Mnsio  Department  are  open  to 
oontribations  noon  any  subjeot  relating  to  mono  and 
its  improvement  in  the  devotional  servioe  in  the  Sunday 
sohool,  prayer  meetings  and  the  (diaioh. 


WHAT  CO-OPERATION  CAN  DO, 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  church  when  the  organist  and  choir  leader  are 
sustained  and  aided  by  the  pastor,  we  would  call 
attention  to  tbe  "Old  First"  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city,  where  only  eleven  years 
ago,  the  choir  were  singing  to  tbe  sound  of  a 
tuning  fork,  leading  the  congregation  without 
any  instrumental  accompaniment.  When  in  1887 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  an  organ,  there  was 
great  opposition  in  the  conservative  ranks  of 
the  congregation.  The  point  was  carried,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  fine  Roosevelt  organ  placed  in  the 
west  gallery,  inaugurated  a  new  order  of  things. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Howard  Duflield  as  pastor  in  1892,  and 
the  subsequent  engagement  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Carl  as  organist,  that  the  musical  part  of  tbe 
service  began  to  assume  its  present  important 
place.  Two  aeries  of  free  organ  recitals  are  given 
each  year  when  the  church  is  crowded  to  the 
door.  Mr.  Carl’s  programs  ate  selected  with 
great  care  and  do  much  to  educate  the  people 
to  know  and  love  the  beet  of  organ  music. 

A  Choral  Club  has  also  been  organized  with 
Dr.  Duffield  as  President,  and  Mr.  Carl  as  Musi¬ 
cal  Director,  and  during  the  five  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  rendered  many  important  works, 
such  as  "The  Last  Judgment,"  by  Spohr ;  "Tbe 
Crusaders,"  by  N.  W.  Gade,  and  selections 
from  Mendelssohn’s  "Elijah,”  Kubenstein’s 
"Tower  of  Babel,"  and  others,  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  delight  to  both  performers  and  lis¬ 
teners. 

Tbe  music  at  the  Sunday  services  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  a  year  ago,  the  old  "quartette"  was 
replaced  by  a  choral  choir  of  fourteen  voices, 
well  trained  in  tbe  best  ecclesiastical  music, 
and  all  feel  that  the  secret  of  this  success  is  in 
the  active  interest  of  the  pastor  as  well  as  in  the 
ability  of  the  organist. 


MINISTERS  AND  MUSIC. 

If  we  look  at  the  prevailing  relationship  be¬ 
tween  ministers  and  music,  we  find  it  generally 
in  an  apathetic  state.  Ministers  are  inclined  to 
think  that  if  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
music,  the  beet  thing  they  can  do  is  to  leave  it 
alone.  This  is  probably  wise  so  far  as  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  technical  details  is  concerned ;  but  it  is 
a  serious  mistake  when  ministers  leave  music 
alone  in  its  application  to  tbe  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  asset  forth  in  a  public  service. 

Technical  musical  education  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  minister  who  desires  to  use 
music  as  a  part  of  his  church  services,  although 
such  knowledge  will  frequently  be  of  great 
assistance.  The  vital  characteristic  is  common- 
sense;  and  the  minister  who  will  apply  this  to 
his  service  will,  if  he  have  a  capable  organist 
and  choirmaster,  soon  develop  a  service  of  unity 
and  strength. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  answer  would 
be  returned  if  we  should  ask  certain  ministers, 
"What  do  you  have  music  in  your  church  for  T" 
If  candid  answers  were  given,  we  imagine  that 
from  one  class  would  come,  "We  have  music 
because  the  people  want  it — I  don’t;  I  want  to 
preach."  This  being  tbe  situation,  we  would 
advise  the  dismissal  either  of  the  choir  or  the 
minister. 

From  another  would  come  tbe  reply,  "We 
must  have  it;  all  churches  have  it;  it  is  a 
great  attraction,  and  draws  large  congregations.  ’’ 
In  such  cases  we  would  advise  the  minister  to 
use  tact  and  judgment,  and  gradually  mould  the 
choir’s  performances  into  parts  of  the  service  by 
making  his  sermon  and  hymns  and  prayers  have 
a  close  bearing  upon  the  general  ides  suggasted 


by  tbe  words  sung.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
eradicate  tbe  feeling  of  a  "performance"  from  a 
congregation  who  have  never  looked  upon  the 
choir  as  anything  more  than  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  service. 

By  a  third  minister  we  might  be  told  that  he 
does  not  know  bow  to  make  the  music  of  his 
service  a  power  for  good.  To  auch  a  man  we 
would  suggest,  first,  that  he  should  take  pains 
to  let  his  people  understand  tbe  proper  function 
of  church  music — that  it  is  not  a  show  perform¬ 
ance  or  a  fashion,  but  worship.  Secondly,  that 
he  should  call  his  choirmaster  into  weekly  con¬ 
sultation  and,  with  bis  assistance,  as  "a  person 
skilled  in  music,"  plan  the  Sunday  services  so 
that  the  prayers,  hymns,  anthems,  and  sermons 
shall  be  severally  supported  one  by  tbe  others ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  he  should  make  intelligible 
to  the  people  all  the  words  which  are  sung. 
This  may  be  done  by  reading,  or,  better,  by  a 
liberal  use  of  the  printing-press.  Intelligibility 
of  words  is  a  necessity. 

All  these  things  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
most  unmusical  minister  if  he  really  desires  to 
blend  music  with  theology  in  a  complete  ser¬ 
vice.  It  does  not  require  his  musical  training; 
it  calls  for  spiritual  insight,  sympathy  and 
musical  art  on  tbe  part  of  the  choir,  and  tbe 
application  of  common  sense  all  around. — Musi¬ 
cian. 

KSW  PUBUOATIOM8. 

Habpbr  and  Brothbrb,  New  York:  Memories  of  » 
Rear-AdmirRl  Who  Has  Served  More  than  Half  a  Cen¬ 
tury  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States;  S.  R.  Franklin, 

Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  (retired).  $3.00. - Meg  of  the  Soar- 

let  Foot;  W.  Edwards  Tlrebnck.  fl.S0. - Moriah's 

Monming  and  Other  Half-Hoar  Sketches;  Roth  Mo- 
Enery  Stuart.  $1 26. 

Charlrs  Scribnbr's  Sons,  New  York:  The  King's 
Jackal;  Richard  Harding  Davis.  $1.85. 

Tbb  MACiiii.i.AN  Company,  New  York:  The  Hope  of 
Immortality;  Rev.  J.  E  C.  Welldon.  $1.50. 

Presbyterian  Committneov  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va. :  The  Oospel  in  Oold;  or  The  Oraoe  of  Giv¬ 
ing;  Rev.  James  J.  Chisolm,  D.D.  5  cents. - Pablloa- 

tion;  Rev.  M.  S.  Kennedy.  8  cents. 


PmODIOAU. 

Jane;  Art  Education;  Anbnm  Seminary  Record; 
Brick  Church  Life;  American  Missionary. 

July:  The  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Mtsflonary  Review;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Pall  Mall  Magaslne;  Har¬ 
per's  Monthly;  Magazine  of  Art;  Cassell's  Magazine; 
The  Quiver;  What  to  Eat;  Augsburg  Sunday  Sohool 
Teacher;  Home  Mission  Moimly;  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review;  Sailor's  Magazine;  St.  Nicholas; 
Scribner's  Magazine;  Atlantic  Monthly;  Ladies'  Home 
Journal;  Religious  Review  of  Reviews;  The  Bookman. 


BKPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Union  University,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  1897-1880. 

The  Ethics  of  the  War  with  Spain;  S.  Bums  Weston. 
6  cents. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  Year  Book 
for  1808. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science:  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.,  J.  H.  U. 

Handbook  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  1898. 

Necrological  Report  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1886. 

OBTTTBBUBO  BATTLBriBLD. 

Personally-Conducted  Tonr  via  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad. 

On  Saturday,  July  16,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  run  a  special  three-day  tonr  to  Oettysbur^L 
tbe  Mecca  of  American  patriotism.  Leave  New  Yorx 
8JiO  A.M.,  Trenton  10.68  A.M.,  Philadelphia  12jn  P.M. 
Round-trip  rate,  including  two  days’  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  carriage  drive  over  the  battlefield— all  necea- 
sary  expenses— $18  60  from  New  York,  I1Z.S0  from  Tren¬ 
ton,  $10.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points.  A  tourist  agent  and  chaperon  will 
accompany  tne  party,  and  Capt.  James  T.  Long,  tbe  cel¬ 
ebrated  guide,  will  describe  the  battle  at  the  High- 
Water  Biark,  ”  Bloody  Angle.” 


BT  8ANEET,  NeCBAIIAHAfi,  AHD  STEBBIIfS. 

SACRED  SONGS  No.  I. 

400,000  sold  In  18  months. 

CHURCH  HYMNS  IND  GOSPEL  SONGS 

Clergymen  and  others  declare  the  latter  nnequaled  for  the 
Congregation,  Prayer  Meeting  and  Sunday  School. 

Pnee  for  either  book,  half  bound,  printed  cover. 

SZS  per  100  i  add  6  cents  per  copy,  if  ordered  by  mail. 

THB  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Ohlcoco. 
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MARIMO  HONn  IH  WAR  TIUB8. 


MBS.  JOSIAH  E.  KITTBEOeS: 


The  outlook  for  better  times  in  our  part  of  the  country 
is  Tory  promising;  we  expect  a  bountiful  harvest  and 
good  prices;  farmers  around  here  will  have  plenty  of 
money  and  will  be  able  and  ready  to  buy  a  good  thing, 
and  1  am  sure  I  can  sell  a  lot  of  the  Gunny  Oas  Retorie 
this  summer,  as  everj  body,  whether  in  city  or  country, 
wants  one.  Yon  just  put  the  retort  In  your  stove  ana 
turn  on  the  coal  oil  and  light  It,  and  yon  have  the  pret¬ 
tiest  fire,  better  than  coal  or  wood,  and  so  clean— no 
ashes,  or  soot,  or  dir  —and  when  the  meal  is  over,  turn 
it  off.  Eveijbody  that  has  it  likes  the  retort,  as  it 
makes  a  hot  fire  and  so  quick.  Yon  doi  ’t  need  any  kin¬ 
dling.  There  is  no  danger  about  it,  like  the  gasoline 
stove;  coal  oil  is  not  ex^osive.  ^Ve  do  all  our  cooking, 
baking  and  washing  and  I  think  I  can  make  112  00  to 
$15.00  a  day  and  not  work  hard  either.  I  Just  put  it  in  the 
stove  and  light  it  and  that  sells  it.  I  heard  of  one  man 
that  made  $1,000  in  one  month  It  is  not  hard  to  sell 
what  everyone  warts  to  buy.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
let  others  1  now  what  a  good  chance  this  is  to  make 
money  during  these  war  times.  Anyone  can  get  agent's 
price  list  by  writing  to  the  Watt  Mfg.  Co.,  No.  150  East 
Third  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Corrkspondbnt. 


The  death  of  thia  eatimable  lady  occurred  at 
Oeoeaeo,  Mew  York,  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illneee,  which  was  borne  with 
such  a  aweet  and  eerene  patience  ae  only  uncon¬ 
querable  Christian  grace  can  impart.  Mrs.  Kit- 
tredge  has  been  for  twenty-one  years  the  invalu 
able  help-meet  of  her  husband  in  hie  work  as 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  large  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  loveliest  of  villages,  Ueneseo. 
She  was  born  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Grove- 
land,  Livingston  County,  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1840.  Her  parents,  Robert  McNair  and 
Amelia  Warner  McNair,  were  both  of  that 
Scotch-Irieh  stock  which  has  contributed  such  a 


Remit  lu  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mousy,  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Oflloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
Tork  Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 


SUMMER  OUTINGS. 

Personally-Conductefl  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


tMertdat  the  Pott-ogteeat  New  Foricas  seoond-eloM  isod 
mattsr. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THD  BOABDS. 

Some  Missions,  U0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  •  *  *  “  H 

IDr©ctioiiq  •  •  • 

Education,  .  .  -  -  1381  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  "  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  - 

Fresdmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AWWWfnAW  8UNDAT-8CHOOL  UNION, 
aStABUSBRD  Df  PHTI.AnKl.PHIA  IM  18U, 
otganlsts  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  it  tiled 
places  OD  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  ■  -pre- 
ssnttng  all  tbs  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se*  lera 
Expease  eav^  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Worki  Adea 
IdA  new  schools  started  in  18W  t  also  100  frontier  chnrchee  from 
schools  ptevtonsly  eetablished.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
ahass  fis  ths  MesWng.  3tt.00  starts  a  new  ecnool,  famishing 
helva  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  mlsslonaiT 
one  year.  Too  can  bars  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Bend  oonlKlbatliansto  R  P.  Bamcropt,  Dla  secretary, 

ise  Fifth  Avena^  N.  Y.  Oty. 


THE  BOCISTT  FOB  PROMOTING  THR  CKISPEI. 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OP  NEW  TORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  **  Society.”)  Chartered  In  ISIS. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dal^ 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  IM 
Cliarlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  lar^Iy  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalltisa.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proepered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Bov.  Samuri.  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorr,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwrr,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hrrriok,  Treas. 

U  WaU  Street,  New  York. 


ERIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  80CIETT, 
78  Wall  Street,  New  Tork, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
ivr‘*l"g  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Homs 
in  New  Yon;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail- 
ing  ont  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  SaOon' 
Maaastne,  the  Seaman'e  FViend,  and  the  Hfe  Boat. 
Jarrs  w.  Elwrlu  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturors,  Trsaa,;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D J)„  Ssoretary. 


THR  FIVR  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

158  Worth  Street,  New  Tork, 

MlaWishsd  te  provide  for  children whoseparents are unahle 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
olethed,  fed  and  instructed  until  tocy  can  be  provided  for  elee- 
whare.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
thsy  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  exlsUnoe  mors  than  46,006  havs  bssn  in  Its  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Bervtoe  of  Bong,  Sunday,  140  to  440  P.M.;  Sunday-echool.  S  to 
•  P.1L  Day-echools,  9  to  U:40  a.m.,  and  U40  to  >  p.m.  except 
nsl  w  fli  I  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  1940  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  K.  Camp,  Traaa; 

anvu,..  ...  1..  ...  nrai.1.,  wh.  F.  Barnard,  i-upt. 

Our  greatext  neex  uow  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
nrgantTy  ask  for  asei stance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  BOCIRTT 
For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  prodnolng 
•Rd  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  1S8  languages 
RBd  dialects.  A  largs  portion  of  our  foreign  popnlatron 
oan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  gruts  of  publications,  tbs  work  of  its 
Mtoorten,  Chnstian  workers,  and  Foreigu  Mlaeiouarisa, 
minions  of  the  dsutltnts  throughout  ^eWorld.  Itemls- 
Mqb  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
elau,  for  which  It  eamsatly  appeals.  From  9800  toJeOO 
^Pj^orts  a  oo^rter  for  a  year  Remit  to  Lonls  Tag, 


MIB8IONART  COTTAOR  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Miostonaiies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  wish  to 
▼Istt  Chautauqua  the  coming  season,  are  Invited  to  oc¬ 
cupy  rooms,  tree  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  House  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
weeks  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  early  application  should  be  made  ao  that  as 
many  as  poosibU  oan  be  enterUlned.  If  there  is  room 
after  providing  for  such  missionaries,  yoting  men,  sons 
of  missionaiiss  of  the  Presbyterian  Bomds,  who  vnsh  to 
pursue  eome  oonree  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  end  any 
Prsebyteilan  mlntater  and  wife,  or  the  indow  of  any 
minister  nnder  the  oare  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  onr 
Chnroh,  will  be  received  Address  PreebySetian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cottage,  Poatoffloe  Box  No.  L  •  'bentenqna,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Skirmrr  Seoretary. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 
following  Personally-i  onducted  Tours  for  the  Summer 
and  early  Autumn  of  1808;— 

To  the  North  (including  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls, 
Thousand  Islands.  .Montreal,  Quebec,  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  and  a  daylight 
ride  through  the  Highlands  oi  the  Hudson),  July  26  and 
August  16.  Rate,  flOO  for  the  round  trip  from  New  York, 
Ptailadelpbia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  covering  all 
expenses  of  a  two-weeks’  trip.  Proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

To  Yellowstone  Park  an*l  tl-e  Trans-Mississippi  Expo¬ 
sition  on  a  Bper'ial  train  of  Pullman  sleeping,  compart¬ 
ment.  observation,  and  dining  cars,  allowing  eight  days 
in  “Wonderland”  and  two  days  at  Omaha,  September  1. 
Rate,  $235  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington;  $230  from  Pittsburg. 

Two  ten-day  tours  to  Gettysburg,  Luray  Caverns,  Nat¬ 
ural  Bridge,  Vlrg  nlaHot  Springs,  rtichmond,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  September  28  and  October  19.  Rate,  $65  from 
New  York,  $63  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  Itineraries  and  further  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agenU,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Pbiladelphla. 


SAVE  THE  MIDDLEMAN’S  PROFITS. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  do  this  than  in  tbe  pur¬ 
chase  of  high  grade  mouumental  work.  We  are  able  in 
tnls  case  to  speak  from  our  own  ezi>erience  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  monument  from  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Miller, 
whose  advertisement  appears  on  onr  back  page.  From 
their  extensive  works  in  Quincy.  Mass.,  they  are  send¬ 
ing  monuments  made  from  granite  from  their  quarries 
in  Q  inev.  Westerly,  and  Barre  to  all  partsof  the  United 
States.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  booklet. 


CONVENTION  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Reduced  Bates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  tbe  National  Educational  Association  Convention 
to  be  held  at  Washir  gton,  D.  0..  July  7  to  12,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion  ticket 
from  points  on  its  line  to  Washington  and  return  at 
rate  of  rinplc  /are  for  the  round  trip  plus  $t.00  membership 
fee.  These  tickets  will  be  sold  on,  and  good  going,  July 
4  to  7.  and  good  to  return  leaving  Washington  July  8  to 
15.  when  stamped  by  Joint  Agent  at  Washington.  By 
depositing  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  on  or  before  July  19 
and  on  payment  of  50  rents  the  retuim  limit  may  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  August  31.  Tickets  for  side  trips  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Gettysburg,  Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  Southern  battlefields  will  he  on  sale  at  the  ticket 
offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  Wash- 
ngton  daring  the  continuance  of  the  Convention. 


For  Ovor  FIRf  Toms 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Strup  has  been  used  lar  ove: 
Ofty  years  by  mllUons  of  mothers  for  tbelr  children  wtallr 
teething  with  perfect  succeaa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeni 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  ooUc,  and  Is  the  heal 
remedy  for  Dlarrhcsa.  it  will  relieve  the  poor  little  soSerei 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  tbe  world 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  oak  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Reduced  Rotea  to  Nashville  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  account  Christian  Endeavor  Convention. 

On  ac(x>ant  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  International 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  July  5  to  12. 
tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  of  the  continuous-passage,  irouclad  signature 
form,  from  stations  ou  its  line  to  Nashville,  at  rate  of 
etnotefare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold,  and 
good  going.  July  9  to  5;  returning,  tickets  will  he  good 
u>  leave  Nashville  to  July  15,  inclusive,  except  that  by 
dej^itlng  ticket  with  agent  rf  terminal  line  at  Nash¬ 
ville  on  or  before  July  15,  return  limit  may  be  extended 
to  leave  Nashville  to  August  1, 1898,  inclusive. 


D  MATH  a. 

Moland.— On  tbe  11th  Inst.,  at  her  late  residence,  4709 
Springfield  Ave ,  West  Phllsdelphia,  Margaretta  T., 
widow  ot  William  Moland.  Interment  at  Woodlands 
Cemetery. 


WOODLiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (94th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office,  No.  90  Eart  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_ J.  dt  R.  LAKWB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 

A  UNIVERSITY  student  desires  position  as  tutor  for 
one  or  more  hoys  during  tbe  summer.  Satisfactory 
rafersnoea.  Addieee  “The  Evangelist.” 


A  LADY  apidles  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  poaltton  as  corresponding 
or  private  seoretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  B.,  The 
Evangelist. 


sturdy  element  to  the  population  of  our  country. 
Ibey  removed  at  an  early  period  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Oroveland,  where  Robert  McNair 
became  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  tbe 
rich  Geneaee  Valley.  Here  hie  large  family  of 
gone  and  daughters  were  reared,  ae  might  be 
expected  from  their  ancestral  stock,  to  habits  of 
honorable  industry  and  reverent  religion. 

Tbe  following  extract  from  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Kittredge  which  appeared  in  tbe  Livingston 
Republican  of  June  23d,  gives  an  estimate  of 
her  worth  and  character  which  is  in  no  wise 
overdrawn : 

“Mrs.  Kittredge  wae  a  woman  of  exceeding 
sweetneee  of  disposition,  and  lovely  in  all  her 
character.  Imbued  with  the  truest  religious 
feeling  and  spiritual  in  her  nature,  she  wae 
ever  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  Lord's  service. 
Modeet  as  to  her  own  worth,  she  cougbt  no 
prominence  in  the  church,  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  department  in  it  which  will  cot  deeply  and 
eeriously  feel  her  loss.  In  the  Ladies’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  she  wae  both  a  leader  and 
icepirer  to  more  earnest  work,  a  faithful  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  school  so  long  ae  her  etreegtb 
permitted,  and  a  coneciectioua  and  devoted 
member  of  the  church.  She  sought  out  tbe  poor 
and  needy,  helping  them  freely,  cot  only  with 
the  comforts  end  necessaries  of  life,  but  with 
that  loving  sympathy  which  draws  more  heavily 
upon  one’p  own  inner  resources.  Many  a  tried 
and  careworn  individual  has  reason  to  bless  her 
name  and  memory. 

"Yet  perhaps  it  wae  in  her  own  family,  and 
in  that  inner  social  life  of  which  she  was  tbe 
centre,  that  she  evinced  the  ticeet  traits  of  a 
loving  Christian  character.  Utterly  unselfish, 
her  whole  thought  and  care  wee  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others,  and  her  life  since  she  came 
among  us,  more  than  a  score  of  yeare  ago,  has 
been  such  as  to  attract  and  hold  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  who  were  brought  in  contact 
with  her.  Her  husbacd’a  work  aa  paetjr  of  a 
large  church  has  been  her  hourly  care,  and  her 
death  comes  with  a  feeling  of  personal  eadeeae 
and  Eorrow  to  its  members.  To  every  one  of 
them  ebe  wae  a  dear  friend  and  we  know  that 
from  many  houeeholda  have  gone  up  fervent 
prayers  for  her  recovery.  ’  ’ 

The  funeral  services,  after  a  prayer  at  tbe 
bouae  by  the  venerable  George  W.  Wood,  D.D., 
took  place  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Geneseo,  which  was  tilled  by  a  large  and  mourn¬ 
ing  congregation,  on  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  24th 
of  June.  They  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Levi  ParaocB,  D.L).,  of  Mount  Morris,  assiated 
by  the  Rev.  Nelson  Millard,  D.D.,  of  Rochee 
ter.  Dr.  Parsons  paid  a  juatand  feeling  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Kittredge’e  worth  and  impresaively 
brought  near  to  all  tbe  afflicted  circle  the  aym- 
patby  and  tenderneae  of  Christ.  Dr.  Millard, 
who  two  years  ago  underwent  a  aimilar  bereave¬ 
ment,  spoke  to  the  husband  and  children  words 
of  comfort  and  strength  from  a  heart  which  bad 
learned  by  experience  leeeona  which  only  sorrow 
can  teach.  The  aervicee  though  solemn  with 
tbe  aenae  of  a  great  loee  to  church  and  home, 
were  nevertheleae  pervaded  with  a  joyful  aenae 
of  the  triumph  of  Chriatian  grace,  and  the 
hallowed,  happy  memory  of  a  life  upon  which 
tbe  Maater  had  aet  hia  aeal,  and  over  which  be 
had  spoken  hia  "well-done." 
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MUOmiAL  8EBYICE  AT  OLD  DBAWTER8. 

Old  Drawjera,  near  Odeaea,  Delaware,  ia  one 
al  the  hiatoric  churches  of  the  region,  being 
fnbably  the  aecond  Preabyterian  Church  organ 
iaad  in  the  State.  It  appears  on  the  records  of 
the  Pkesbytery  of  Philadelphia  aa  eaily  as  1708, 
is  which  year  the  Rev.  John  Wileon,  one  of  the 
ariginal  membere  of  this  brat  American  Preaby- 
tny.  waa  directed  to  preach  regulariy  at  “Appo- 
yainiBay” — the  Indian  name  of  Drawyers  The 
fiat  church  was  built  in  1711,  and  the  present 
adihee  erected  in  1773.  It  is  a  substantial  brick 
atrweture  of  40  by  56  feet ;  and  in  its  interior, 
with  its  barrel-vaulted  ceiling,  deep  galleries  on 
thiaa  sides,  high  pulpit  with  a  great  octagonal 
aoudicg-board  above  and  precentor’s  desk 
halow,  straight  backed  pews,  and  broad  aisle 
ia  the  middle  for  the  communion  table,  is  a 
good  representative  of  the  church  architecture  of 
tha  period.  Old  Drawyers  had  for  a  long  time 
aa  important  part  in  the  his  ory  of  Presbyterian- 
Jasi  in  Deiaware,  and  is  the  mother  of  most  of 
tha  surrounding  churches.  In  1861,  when  the 
eoBgregation  built  a  new  bouse  of  worship  in 
tha  village  of  Odessa,  a  mile  or  more  distant, 
■agolar  service]  in  the  old  church  were  discon- 
tiaaed  and  the  building  and  grounds  were 
aaglacted.  In  1895  a  Society,  The  Friends  of 
Old  Drawyers,  was  formed  to  restore  and  pre- 
Bwa  the  ancient  edifice,  beautify  its  grounds, 
aad  care  for  the  graves  of  those  buried  there, 
aad  also  to  cultivate  the  local  and  family  his- 
ol  the  region.  By  this  Society  the  build- 
iag  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  the  grave* 
yard  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  put  in  order. 

An  annual  service  is  held  in  the  old  church, 
which  becomes  a  reunion  of  the  Friends  of  Old 
lawyers  and  the  families  which  have  been 
caaaeeted  with  it.  The  names  of  these  families, 
■any  of  which  are  distinguished  in  the  history 
a#  the  State  and  the  nation,  well  illustrate  the 
divaiae  elements  by  which  this  part  of  the  State 
was  settled — Swedish,  Dutch,  Huguenot,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch-Irisb.  This  year  the 
gathering  waa  held  on  June  12th,  and  brought 
together  many  not  only  from  the  vicinity,  but 
hoB  other  parts  of  the  State  and  beyond  its 
hasdars.  The  mornicg  service  was  conducted  by 
tta  venerable  Dr.  James  L  Valandigbam  of 
Newark;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Davidson  of  St. 
GaorgeSb  Rev.  W.  V.  Louderbough  of  Salem, 
Mew  Jersey ;  Rev.  Frank  H.  Moor  of  Middle- 
tawB,  and  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore  of  Providence, 
Bhade  Island,  participating.  The  sermon  was 
poached  by  Professor  George  Foote  Moore  of 
Aadever,  Massachusetts,  from  Zech.  i.  5;  “Your 
fathers,  where  are  they  f  and  the  prophets,  do 
lfc»y  live  forever  ?’’  The  generations  pass;  tbeir 
loKgioiie  teachers  and  leaders  pass  with  them; 
bwt  the  Word  of  God  by  all  hie  prophets  to  all 
tha  generations  abides  the  same,  “Turn  ye 
■ate  Me,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  I  will 
tarn  unto  you.  ’’ 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
tta  Rev.  George  Foot,  pastor  of  Old  Drawyers 
aad  Port  Penn,  from  1839  to  1842.  A  sketch  of 
Mr.  Foot’s  life  and  work  prepared  by  his  daugh 
tar,  Mrs.  Harriet  Foot  Moore  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  read  by  one  of  his  grandsons.  Rev. 
Bdward  O.  Moore  of  Providence;  Dr.  William 
M  Moore  of  Columbus  spoke  of  him  as  a  theo 
jsgiaa  and  preacher;  Judge  Spruance  of  Wil- 
■iagton,  gave  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Foot  as  a 
tsaeher,  and  of  his  home:  Miss  Dilworth  of  Port 
Fwa  and  Chief  Justice  Lore  of  Wilmington  also 
sgoks  of  him  as  the  pastor,  and  aa  the  man  in 
the  community.  Mr.  Lewie  O.  Vandergrift, 
Ftcaident  of  the  Society,  set  forth  its  work  and 
its  plans  for  the  future. 

No  one  who  heard  these  addresses  could  fail 
te  be  impressed  with  the  deep  and  permanent 
faslnoace,  religious  and  educational,  which  Mr. 
Foot  bad  exerted  in  the  whole  region.  After 
ifty  years  his  work  is  not  only  remembered,  but 
Hvaa  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  among  I 


whom  he  labored,  and  through  them  is  perpetu 
ated  to  generations  following.  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  higher  education,  and  the  interest 
which  he  aroused  in  the  history  of  the  region. 
His  life  was  an  instructive  one  in  other  ways. 
He  waa  always  a  country  minister  with  large 
fields  and  small  salaries ;  he  was  a  faithful  pas 
tor  and  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  in 
his  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  he  also  gave  both 
of  choice  and  of  necessity  much  of  his  time  to 
the  preparation  of  young  men  for  College ;  but 
he  found  opportunity  to  pursue  with  enthusiasm 
studies  not  often  arsociated  with  such  surround¬ 
ing.  He  learned  Hebrew  in  middle  life  without 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  and  on  the  cover  of 
his  well  worn  Hebrew  Bible  is  a  record  which 
shows  that  in  eleven  years  be  had  read  it 
through  in  course  five  times.  He  was  unusually 
familiar  with  the  great  French  preachere,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Huguenots.  One  qf  the  fruits  of  this 
pursuit  was  a  translation  of  Weiss’s  History  of 
the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  which,  to  bis 
disappointment,  was  forestalled  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  another  translation. 

In  connection  with  the  occasion,  an  historical 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Foot  at  Drawyers  in 
1842,  was  reprinted,  with  some  editorial  notes 
and  an  appendix  containing  additional  extracts 
from  the  records  of  the  church  and  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Moors.  The  address, 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  is  full  of 
valuable  material  gathered  from  monuments,  old 
records,  and  oral  tradition,  for  the  history  not 
only  of  the  church  itself,  but  of  the  whole  region. 

The  Friends  of  Old  Drawyers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  devotion  to  the  church  in 
which  their  fathers  worshipped,  and  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  work  which  they  have  accom¬ 
plished.  Their  exampie  may  well  be  imitated 
in  other  historical  churches,  which  through  the 
shifting  of  centres  of  population  or  other  causes 
have  falllen  into  negiect  and  decay. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  LITTLE  ADMIRER. 

[Nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  than  his  many  sidedness.  Hie  culture 
was  remarkable  for  its  various  extent,  and  his 
sympathies  were  equally  wide.  Led  about  at 
home  by  little  Dorothy  Drew,  who  was  die 
tressed  when  carried  into  hie  dying  presence 
most  of  all  that  he  did  not  notice  or  speak  to 
her,  the  great  man,  it  would  appear,  bad  more 
than  one  lovely  little  lady  admirer.  A  corre 
spondent  sends  us  the  following,  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  explains  itself. — Eo.  Evan.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Evanoslist. 

The  thought  has  occurred  in  reading  the 
numerous  interesting  articles  on  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  Gladstone’s  life  and  death, 
that  while  his  many  services  to  bis  country,  and 
humanity  at  large,  have  been  eulogized,  his  stu¬ 
dious,  ardentnature,  bis  writings,  (finding  their 
great  lever  in  the  love  ol  God  and  His  service, ) 
are  fully  estimated,  appreciated,  in  their  noble 
principle,  tbeir  grand  results:  yet — one  loving 
act  for  the  Saviour  he  adored,  and  rested  on, 
will  never  be  known  in  all  its  fuilness  of  infiu- 
ence  untii  that  last  great  day  of  account  We 
shall  see  bow  it  touched  a  beautiful  young  life 
in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  A  life  in  every 
earthly  circumstance  widely  d  ffering  from  the 
great  premier’s.  Not  many  years  ago  a  baby 
girl  opened  her  glorious  eyes  in  a  home  nestied 
mid  Staten  Island’s  green  robed  bills.  The 
rapid  months  and  years  brought  steady  increase 
of  joyous  life,  beauty,  and  grace. 

Hardly  two  years  pawed  over  tbs  fair  young 
bead,  before  the  mental  powers  gave  evidence 
of  still  mure  rapid  development.  Three  birth 
days  came,  and  she  was  found  composing  a 
poem  on  a  little  baby  brother.  Then  the  gift 
of  acquiring  languages  became  apparent,  and 
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at  seven  yeara  of  age,  she  repeated  and  grammat¬ 
ically  studied  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Latin  translation 
of  the  hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages.’’  Those  Latin 
lines  caught  up  as  ahe  played  round  the  room 
from  an  older  aieter’a  leaeone,  were  both  her 
solace  and  joy  to  the  end  of  her  brief  pilgrimage. 
The  delicate  lungs  yielded  to  disease,  and  four 
years  ago  with  the  same  calm,  implicit  trust 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  murmured  “Our 
Father,’’  after  the  lines  commencing  “Jesus 
pro  me  perforatua"  were  whispered  in  his  dying 
ear,  this  young  diaciple  meekly  bowed  her  head 
at  the  Master’s  Bummona,  and  with  almost  her 
last  conscious  words,  “God  is  love,”  she  passed 
into  her  Saviour’s  presence  and  rest  forever. 

The  aged  diaciple  perhaps  knows  now,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  throng  who  “have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,’’  how,  when  following  the  impulaes  of 
hia  loyal  heart,  his  active  brain  and  pen  gave 
the  world  hia  exquisite  Latin  rendering  of 
'  ‘  Rock  of  Ages,  ’  ’  what  joyful  pleasure  it  gave  to 
one  young  heart.  May  it  bear  its  muaical  com¬ 
fort  to  each  succeedieg  generation,  until  time 
shall  be  no  more,  and  faith  is  lost  in  sight. 

M.  R.  G.  M. 

“FREE  FROM  WORLDLY  CARES.” 

“That  you  may  be  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
avocations, ’’  is  a  clause  in  the  call  of  every 
Presbyterian  pastor.  The  spirit  of  it  is  truly 
ideal,  yet  it  must  be  eaid  that  our  churches 
generally  do  make  such  provision  for  their  min¬ 
isters  as  to  give  them  reasonable  independence. 
And  while  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Church,  for 
its  own  welfare,  no  lees  than  the  efficiency  of 
its  ministers  is  to  see  that  its  pastors  are  made 
comfortable  and  its  home  miMionaries  are  every 
year  better  and  more  promptly  paid,  it  ia  a  fact 
that  the  poorest  among  us  suffer  no  such  priva¬ 
tion  and  hardship  ae  is  reported  of  the  “Country 
clergy  in  England.”  The  addrees  of  Principal 
Jebb  on  the  “tithing  ratee, ’’  Beta  forth  “the 
burden  of  sordid  care  that  weighs  down  and 
cruehea  the  life  out  of  the  rural  English  clergy¬ 
men’’  in  most  striking  terms  that  lead  to  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  plan  of  “eetabliabed  churches’’  de¬ 
pendent  on  enforced  tithes,  in  contrast  to  the 
voluntary  association  of  Christians  in  which  the 
minister  is  made  the  sharer  in  the  prosperity  of 
bis  brethren  and  ie  not  left  pitileesly  to  Buffer 
from  their  adversity. 

Cue  thing  that  commands  especial  thought 
just  now  is  the  neceesityot  a  minister’a  freedom 
“from  worldly  cares,’’  in  order  to  his  highest 
ueefulneae.  A  free  and  spiritual  church  cannot 
exist  with  an  enslaved  ministry.  “God  make 
him  bumble  and  we’ll  keep  him  poor  I’’  ia  the 
frank  expression  of  a  sentiment  that  would  work 
the  ruin  of  people  and  at  the  paator’a  expense. 

PBRSEBTE  TOVR  MTAITOELISn. 

Now  that  The  KvMigellet  la  published  In  a  ehape  eon* 
venlent  for  binding,  nutny  of  Ite  reedare  will  wlah  a 
dlnder  for  the  pnrpoae  of  keepings  file  In  the  beat  order. 
We  osn  snpply  enoh  s  binder  for  60  oenta  esoh.  poatsse 

S repaid.  AdmreM  The  CvangeUst,  IM  Fifth  Avenue, 
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INTEBNATIONAL  MI88IONABT  UNION. 

By  R«t.  John  Q.  Adams. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  has 
just  been  held  at  Olifton  Spring*.  As  is  well 
known  its  membership  is  restricted  to  those  who 
are  or  hare  been  foreign  missionaries,  although 
all  its  sessions  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
Union  is  entertained  for  a  week  by  the  Sani 
tarium  Company  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  Foster. 
This  year  the  roll  included  120  names,  repre¬ 
senting  eighteen  Societies  or  Boards,  and  as 
many  countries.  It  is  the  largest  meeting  of  for¬ 
eign  missionaries  held  outside  of  China,  India, 
or  Japan.  A  goodly  number  of  the  veterans, 
men  and  women,  not  now  in  active  service,  were 
present,  among  them  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hep- 
bum,  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  Dr.  Q.  W.  Wood,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Henry  Blodget.  At 
one  session,  ten  ladies  were  introduced  who  rep¬ 
resented  342  years  of  service  in  foreign  fields. 

Aside  from  these  honored  men  and  women 
who  have  laid  the  foundations  in  so  many 
lands,  there  were  a  large  number  present  who 
are  only  home  for  a  furlough  and  are  still  on  the 
active  list.  In  contrast  with  some  years,  more 
of  these  than  ueual  were  home  for  their  first 
vacation,  and  thus  brought  to  the  Union  the 
enthusiasm  of  comparative  youth.  But  among 
the  workers  were  veterans  also  who  were  looking 
forward  with  eageraeas  for  the  time  to  come 
when  they  might  return  to  their  fields,  and 
before  whom  we  felt  like  standing  with  uncov 
ered  heads.  What  changes  they  have  witnessed, 
whaV  a  work  they  have  accompliahed  I  Among 
them  were  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wilder,  who  went  to 
India  in  1846;  Mrs.  Crosby  Wheeler,  Turkey, 
1857 ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noyes,  China,  1864 ; 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Cole,  Turkey,  1868,  and 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Correll,  Japan,  1873.  It  is 
difficult  to  mention  a  few  in  this  way  without 
doing  injustice  to  others  just  as  faithful  and 
devoted.  But  it  is  done  simply  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  composition  of  the  Convention.  It  is  a 
unique  gathering  in  its  interdenominational  and 
international  character.  The  lines  which  sep¬ 
arate  are  as  nearly  obliterated  as  in  any  Conven¬ 
tion  this  side  of  the  pearly  gates. 

The  sessions  opened  Wednesday  evening,  June 
8th,  with  what  is  called  the  recognition  service 
and  cloned  Tuesday  evening  with  the  Farewell 
meeting.  Into  these  busy  days  were  packed 
twenty  •  one  meetings,  occupying  more  than 
forty- five  hours.  Every  meeting  was  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  not  one  speaker  was  a  failure,  and  some 
of  the  addresses  were  among  the  best  to  which 
we  have  ever  listened.  An  excellent  program 
had  been  arranged,  covering  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  missionary  work  abroad  and  the 
relation  of  the  home  churches  to  its  prosecution. 
Brevity,  pith,  and  point  was  the  rule  in  the 
discussione;  nearly  every  service  was  an  inepira 
tion,  and  no  note  of  discord  or  discouragement 
was  struck  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  ae  the  best  of  the  fifteen  annual 
meetings.  At  the  Farewell  meeting,  thirty-two 
missionaries  spoke,  all  of  whom  expect  to  return 
to  their  fields  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  six  who  go  out  for  the  first  time ;  three  of 
the  latter  were  graduated  at  Auburn  in  the  class 
of  1888.  The  Union  is  fortunate  in  its  officers. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey  has  been  its  efficient  President 
from  the  beginning. 

Much  of  the  success  and  growing  interest  in 
the  meetings  are  undoubtedly  due  to  his  untir¬ 
ing  seal  on  their  behalf  during  the  whole  year. 
He  in  ably  assisted  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
B.  L.  Baldwin,  and  by  the  “Board  of  Control,” 
composed  of  representatives  of  different  mission¬ 
ary  organisations.  After  attending  many  mis¬ 
sionary  Conventions,  among  them  four  of  the 
meetings  of  Ihe  Union,  the  writer  believes  most 
emphatically  that  the  latter  are  unequalled  as 
a  place  for  receiving  the  best  and  freshest  for¬ 
eign  missionary  intelligenoe  and  inspiration. 

Let  me  add  another  word.  The  Evangelist 


recently  expressed  regret  that  the  Synodical 
Congress  of  this  State  and  the  I.  M  U.  came  the 
same  week.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  the 
managers  of  the  former,  the  junior  organisation, 
to  arrange  for  another  date.  Certainly  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  latter  will  change  its 
program  to  accommodate  a  State  meeting. 

A  DEMAND  T£T  TO  BE  MET. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Aesambly  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  quarter-millennial  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  has 
voiced  the  entire  Church  it  represents,  in  thus 
honoring  the  work  of  those  who  laid  her  founda¬ 
tions  deep  and  strong.  Especially  did  Dr. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  the  Moderator,  eloquently  and 
admirably  perform  the  taak  assigned  him  in  his 
address  upon  “The  Men  and  Work  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.”  It  was  not  claimed  that 
thier  work  was  perfect,  as  it  could  not  be,  and 
no  human  wot  !*  ever  is.  Nor  was  it  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  such  an  occasion,  that  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  that  notable  Assembly’s  work  would  be 
much  talked  of,  and  they  were  not ;  Dr.  Rad¬ 
cliffe  alone,  and  in  the  briefest  manner  possible, 
merely  indexing  them  thus,  when  speaking  of 
the  Confession,  “It  has  imperfections.  It  shows 
the  pressing  of  the  galling  chain  which  bound 
the  Church  to  the  State.  It  was  the  creature 
of  the  Long  Parliament  and  amenable  to  its 
authority.  It  assigns  to  civil  government  the 
duty  of  calling  Synods,  protecting  orthodoxy 
and  punishing  heresy.  It  does  not  mention  the 
word  atonement.  It  pays  too  much  attention  to 
the  deceased  wife’s  sister.  It  might  have  less 
interest  in  elect  infants.  It  is  too  logical  in 
reference  to  reprobation.  It  might  have  given 
larger  emphasis  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  ”  To  this 
catalogue  should  be  added,  that,  speaking  in 
moderation,  it  was  uncharitable  and  un  Chris¬ 
tian  in  its  reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
“a  synagogue  of  Satan;”  and  to  the  Pope  of 
RoiiiO  as  “that  Anticbriat,  that  man  of  sin  and 
son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  himself  in  the 
Church  against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called 
God.”  It  might  also  have  been  said  that  in 
giving  Scriptural  proofs  of  these  harsh  state¬ 
ments,  there  had  been  a  perversion  of  the  word 
to  a  false  purpose ;  which,  whilst  characteristic 
of  an  age  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  our  happier  times,  when 
more  charitable  views  hold  sway. 

"The  queetion  then  naturally  arises,  Why  not 
retain  what  beyond  queetion  is  deemed  excellent, 
and  remedy  what  manifestly  is  defectire  f  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  may  honor  and  venerate  the  fathers 
and  their  work  all  the  more  if  what  detracts 
from  it  is  taken  away:  and  if  what  it  lacks  is 
supplied,  neither  can  be  injured. 

in  speaking  of  one  of  the  blemishes,  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  aptly  said,  “We  ought  to 
put  Reprobation,  or  absolute  Fore-ordination 
to  everlasting  death — out  of  the  Confmion.  It 
is  a  superfiuous  doctrine  ...  in  not  eseential 
to  Christianity  nor  to  Protestantism.  .  .  .  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians  and  Protestants  have 
never  accepted  it.  Why  .  .  .  cling  to  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  a  precious  heirloom  of  the  Reformation, 
weep  over  it,  clasp  it  fondly  to  the  bosom. 
Such  devotion  is  indiscriminate.  It  is  like  the 
fondness  of  the  old  woman  who  said,  ‘Ah,  those 
blessed  old  doctrines,  bow  comforting  they  are. 
There’s  total  depravity!  What  a  comfort  it 
would  be  if  we  could  only  live  up  to  it  T  ’  ”  .  .  . 
Then,  too,  ceruin  passages  of  the  charming 
address  of  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis,  at  the  Assembly's 
commemorative  anniversary,  on  “Presbyterian 
ism  and  its  Infiuence  on  the  Nation  through  its 
Emphasis  of  Childhood  and  Youth,”  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  a  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Confession.  How  beautiful  the  thought,  when 
he  said :  “In  the  highest  sense  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  called  the  discoverer  of  Childhood.  In 


an  age  when  kingdoms  were  founded  upon 
thrones  and  armies,  He  announced  the  monarchy 
of  cradles.  Surrounded  by  jurists  and  scholars. 
He  placed  a  child  in  their  midet,  and  crowned 
its  dispositional  qualities  as  the  highest  t3rpes 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Since  nature  can 
change  a  seed  into  a  golden  sheaf,  an  acorn  into 
an  acre-covering  oak,  Christ  announced  a  power 
for  transforming  a  babe  into  a  sage,  a  hero,  a 
statesman,  a  seer.”  But  might  it  not  have 
brought  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  many  who 
beard  these  words,  when  they  remembered  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  so  much  extolled  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  which  they  have  subscribed, 
vowing  to  sustain  it,  consigns  countless  millions 
of  the  babes  spoken  of  to  endless  perdition  I 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  emphasis  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  places  on  God’s  covenant 
in  infant  baptism.  Dr.  Hillis  said:  “If  the 
English  and  American  Baptist  Churches,  though 
Calvinistic  in  creed,  have  minimized  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant,  that  covenant  has  been  magni¬ 
fied  by  the  Presbyterians.”  Granting  this  to 
be  so,  nevertheless,  is  it  not  a  pertinent  inquiry 
whether  the  failure  of  our  Baptist  brethren  is 
to  be  regarded  as  more  faulty  than  the  course 
pursued  by  our  Church,  which,  while  it 
sprinkles  the  heads  of  a  certain  class  of  infants, 
denies  the  grace  of  God  to  all  others  ? 

Now  it  may  be  that  those  who  have  been 
taught  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  can  explain  to 
plain  people  who  have  not  this  breadth  of  kno sl¬ 
edge,  that  tweedle-dee  in  those  languages  has  a 
variety  of  meanings,  and  tweedle  dum  means  the 
opposite  of  what  appears  on  its  face ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  those  who  are 
limited  to  the  use  of  English,  and  think  that 
they  understand  it  about  as  well  ae  the  great 
men  of  the  schools,  have  a  decided  preference 
— which  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  an  hcmest 
way  of  thinking— that  their  Confession  of  Faith 
should  not  say  one  thing  and  mean  another.  In 
accord  with  their  habit  of  life,  in  defining  what 
is  true,  truthful  expression  only  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Those  only  are  excusable  in  doing  other¬ 
wise  who  know  no  difference  between  what  is 
true  and  what  is  untrue.  The  witness  in  court 
who  contradicts  himself  is  not  always  accounted 
the  best. 

When  a  few  years  sim^  the  Church,  speaking 
through  a  large  majority  of  her  Presbyters  made 
the  demand  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of 
the  Confession,  and  it  was  about  to  be  met,  a 
great  heresy  case  sprang  up,  and  exclusive  att«i- 
tion  was  diverted  to  it.  And  again,  at  the  recent 
Assembly,  a  case  somewhat  similar,  was  the 
absorbing  topic. 

But  now  that  the  coast  is  clear,  is  it  not 
opportune,  that  before  the  sands  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  run  out,  the  revision  so 
loudly  demanded  and  so  necessary,  should  be 
made. 

Time  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  any  endeavor 
to  formulate  a  new  creed,  as  agee  might  be 
required  to  arrive  at  one  which  the  Church 
would  be  willing  to  accept  A  simpler  task  is 
to  revise  what  we  now  have,  and  this  once  done, 
the  centuries  to  elapse  between  now  and  the 
millennium  can  be  employed  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion. 

Ae  a  result  we  should  have  a  Confession  of 
which  none  need  feel  ashamed,  but  of  which  all 
would  have  reason  to  be  proud.  There  should 
be  no  longer  occasion  for  hesitation  or  stam¬ 
mering,  or  mental  reservations  in  vowing  to 
sustain  it;  nor  the  least  necessity  for  explana¬ 
tions  concerning  its  meaning. 

William  G.  Johnbtor. 

Watertown,  Jane  18, 189H. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maconbrey  baa  just  completed 
a  decade  of  service  in  the  pulpit  and  pariah  of 
the  ancient  Presbyterian  Church  of  White 
Plains.  His  has  been  an  able  and  prosperous 
pastorate,  uniting  the  hearts  of  that  people^ 
and  encouraging  them  in  all  good  works. 


Jane  30,  1896. 
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A  CULTIYATED  INDIAN. 

Staying  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  ia  a  full- 
blooded  Xaimpehean  Indian,  who  haa  plans  for 
the  future  of  Alaska  and  hia  people.  He  ia 
Edward  Marsden,  twenty-nine  years  old,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Siika  Industral  School,  of  Marietta 
Oollege,  Ohio,  and  of  Lane  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  of  Cincinnati.  From  the  last-named  insti¬ 
tution  he  has  just  graduated,  and  ia  now  on  hia 
way  back  to ;  his  home  on  the  island  of  New 
Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  to  labor  as  a  missionary 
among  the  heathen  native  of  the  great  North 
west. 

Mr.  Marsden  may  be  termed  a  remarkable 
man.  He  is  certainly  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  posBibilities— the  realised  possibilities— of 
the  Indian  character.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
granted  that  his  is  an  exceptional  character,  yet 
even  so,  the  statement  holds  good,  for  he  is 
Indian  from  head  to  toe.  A  list  of  hia  varied 
attainments,  picked  up  here  and  there  about 
the  country,  nearly  makes  one  gasp.  Behold 
them ; 

Bricklaying,  clock-repairing,  house  painting, 
gardemng,  tinsmithing,  store  and  bookkeeping, 
steanvoat  engineering,  machine  handling  in 
general,  piano- toning,  land  surv^ing,  printing, 
typewriting,  and  some  others.  Besides  which, 
he  is  a  student  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  Youitg  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  class  of  1899  in  the  Chau- 
ta^ua  literary  and  scientific  course. 

His  first  summer’s  work,  entered  into  at  the 
age  of  nine,  in  said  to  have  netted  him  13,  a 
pair  of  trousers,  and  a  sack  of  Irish  potatoes. 

He  speaks  the  English  language  correctly,  and 
with  excellent  choice,  and  is  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  two  of  the  three  Indian  tongues  spoken 
in  Alaska,  the  Tsimnshean,  which  is  his  own, 
and  the  Thiingit.  In  both  of  these  he  will 
raeacb.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  British 
Columbia,  Alaska,  and  the  States,  studying 
closely  the  educational,  and  mercantile  institu¬ 
tions.  municipal  governments,  and  social  organi¬ 
sations  in  general.  To  some  of  the  Alaskan 
papers  he  nas  contributed  articles  on  various 
topics  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Marsden  owes  his  education,  training, 
and  theological  plans  very  largely  to  the  Rev. 
William  Duncan,  the  venerable  and  well  known 
Alaska  missionary ;  to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and 
to  Governor  Brady  of  Alaska,  for  all  of  these 
gentlemen  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  his 
progress,  and  helped  him  greatly  by  their  en¬ 
couragement  and  confidence.  But  for  the  three 
years  of  good  work  at  the  Sitka  Industrial 
School,  the  four  at  Marietta  College,  and  the 
three  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Mars¬ 
den  may  look  proudly  to  himeelf.— Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


OSTBOPATHT. 

This  is  a  new  word  to  most  of  us,  but  since 
an  Institute  of  Osteopathy  has  been  organized 
here  in  the  city  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  well  to  inquire 
into  this  new  system  of  cure  which  claims  to 
be  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Still  of  Missouri,  who  practically  orig¬ 
inated  the  system,  gained  a  large  following  and 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "bone  doctor.’’  From 
his  Infirmary  and  Institute  at  Kitksville,  so 
many  enthusiaetic  students  and  followers  have 
gone  out  that  now  the  school  of  Osteopathy  has 
established  itself  in  twenty  one  States  and  also 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Christian  Science  or  faith  cure  or  any 
mental  science,  so  its  enthusiastic  promoters  say, 
nor  is  it  massage,  its  treatment  being  that  of 
"scientific  manipulation  without  rubbing,  and 
no  drugs.  ’’  They  claim  that  the  system  is  "based 
fundamentally  upan  the  correct  anatomical  and 
physiological  condition  of  the  human  body,’’ 
and  that  cures  can  be  brought  about  "in  many 
cases  by  building  up  the  system  through  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  circulation.’’ 

Ibe  New  York  Institute  of  Osteopathy  haa 
established  itself  in  pleasant  rooms  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  and  will  be  open  both  for  treatment 
and  instruction  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Guy  Wendell  Burns.  The 
Institute  also  publishes  a  monthly  magazine. 
The  New  York  Osteopath. 


Ministers  and  Churclies. 

♦  ■ 

NEW  YORK. 

Nxw  Yobk  City.  —  ArranffementB  for  the 
(Summer.— Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  and 
the  West  End  Coll^iate  Reformed  congrega¬ 
tions  will  unite  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  the  services  durinu  July  being  held  in 
the  latter  church.  West  Ena  avenue  and  Seven  ty- 
seventh  street,  and  during  August  at  Rutgers, 
Boulevard  and  SevenU  third  street.  Part  ot  the 
time  St.  Andrew’s  Methodist  congregation  will 
also  unite  in  these  services.  Two  of  the  preach¬ 
ers  will  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton, 
former  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
this  city,  and  now  of  Louisville,  and  Dr.  James 
McLeod  of  Scranton.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Pres 
byterian  Church  will  remain  open  the  entire 
summer,  with  services  at  eleven  and  four.  The 
preacher  on  next  Sunday,  as  the  last,  will  be 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  MacKensie  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  John  Hall  writes  from  Buxton.  England, 
that  he  is  steadily  improving  in  health. 

Whitk  Plains. — Ten  Years  of  Service.— The 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Macoubrey  made  special  his¬ 
torical  reference  in  his  sermon  last  Sunday 
morning  to  the  results  of  work  done  by  the 
church  during  the  ten  years  of  his  pastoral  ser¬ 
vice  with  this  people.  He  took  the  same  text 
with  which  he  began  his  pulpit  ministry  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  June,  1888:  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  mv  peace  I  give  unto  you”  The  congre¬ 
gation  had  then  been  passing  through  troubled 
experiences,  and  Dr.  Macoubrey’s  ministry  has 
been  emphatically  one  of  peace  and  of  steady 
growth.  During  the  ten  years  it  has  continued 
the  church  has  raised  for  all  purposM  over  160,- 
000.  The  church  edifice  has  been  renovated  and 
the  commodious  and  attractive  manse  built ;  134 
members  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  the  pres¬ 
ent  number  after  thorough  sifting,  being  213. 
No  pastor  ever  bad  a  more  faithful  company  of 
workers,  both  men  and  women,  to  aid  him  in 
his  labors,  and  cordial  recognition  was  made  of 
their  unflagging  devotion.  As  an  instance  of 
the  readiness  of  the  Presbyterian  ladies  in  White 
Plains  for  every  good  word  and  work,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  last  Thursday, 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Auditorium  to 
organise  a  Red  Cross  auxiliary,  that  the  ladies 
of  this  church  had  already  formed  their  own 
auxiliary  and  pledged  the  support  of  one  trained 
nurse  at  the  front,  besides  supplies  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  With  a  united  and  zealous  peo¬ 
ple,  Dr.  Macoubrey  begins  his  second  decade  of 
pastoral  labor  with  every  encouragement  to  hope 
for  still  larger  results. 

Somerset. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Somerset,  New  York, 
Tuesday  evening,  June  21st,  1898,  Mr.  Alfred 
F.  Pratt  was  ordained  to  the  Gorpel  ministry. 
Rev.  Levi  G.  Marsh  of  Lewiston,  presided,  and 
preached  an  able  sermon.  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman 
of  Lyndonville,  offered  the  prayer  of  ordination. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  of  Steuben  Presbytery,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  candidate.  It  was  a  very 
solemn  period  which  was  thus  occupied  by  the 
father  as  he  gave  counsel  to  his  son.  This  was 
followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  given  by 
Dr.  Freeman  in  his  own  unique  way.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  divine  blessing  will  rest  abund 
SDlly  upon  Mr.  Pratt’s  ministry  at  Somerset. 

H.  T.  C. 

Vernon.- The  Presbytery  of  Utica  in  session 
Tuesday,  June  2lBt,  oraained  and  installed  An¬ 
thony  N.  Petersen  at  Vercon,  New  York. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


unite  their  services  on  Sunday  and  during  the 
wsek,  occupying  their  several  buildings  on  alter¬ 
nate  weeks.  Dr.  Junkin  havinf^  charge  in  July 
and  Dr.  Reed  in  August  This  move  is  spon¬ 
taneous  and  an  evidence  of  the  right  spirit  in 
both  congregations. 

Jersey  City.  —  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jersey  City,  has  abundant  gtound  for 
overflowing  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  for  its  growth  and  prosperity  since  Sep¬ 
tember  last  when  Dr.  Arthur  Newton  Thompson 
became  ita  pastor.  The  church  records  ^ow 
that  since  that  date,  103  have  been  added  to  its 
membership— fifty  seven  by  letter  and  forty  six 
on  confession.  The  church  building  has  been 
repaired  inside  and  out  at  an  expense  of  ateut 
82,200.  Children’s  Day  exercises  took  place 
Sabbath,  June  26tb,  having  been  postponM  on 
account  of  repairs.  On  thin  occasion,  nine  chil¬ 
dren  were  presented  for  baptism.  Every  Board 
is  thoroughly  organized  ror  effective  church 
work  and  perfect  harmony  exists  between  all. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh  -Letters  from  Rev.  George  W. 
Chalfant  D.D.,  of  the  Park  Avenue  Church, 
cow  visiting  his  son  in  China,  report  him  in 
excellent  health,  and  afford  interesting  glimpses 
of  his  course  of  travel. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.- ATormal  Park. — Rev.  H.  Atwood 
Percivsl,  pastor.  Last  Sabbath  was  the  ^tor’s 
anniversary.  He  received  twelve  on  profession. 
The  church  is  crowded  and  the  problem  in  a 
larger  building.  The  communicant’s  class,  as 
organized  last  winter,  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  a  large  number  of  young  people  into 
the  ^urch  and  is  still  bearing  fruit.  The  out¬ 
look  la  promising. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Westminster. — Rev.  John  B.  C  aik 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  haa  accepted  the  call  ot 
this  church,  and  will  b^in  his  labors  Sept.  1st. 

First  Church. — Rev.  P.  V.  Jenness  of  West 
Bay  City,  haa  accepted  the  call  of  this  church 
to  be  assistant  pastor,  in  charge  of  the  Highland 
Park  Church. 

Church  of  the  Covenant.- Rev.  E.  A.  Bray 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  this  church  cn  Sunday, 
June  21st,  to  take  effect  August  lat 

The  Presbytery  or  Detroit  met  at  the  Forest 
Avenue  Church  on  Monday  afternoon,  June  20th. 
Ernest  F.  Hall  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  North  Church, 
Kalamazoo.  James  D.  Jeffrey  was  examined  for 
ordination,  and  on  Tueeday  evening  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  paster  of  the  new  Scovel 
Memorial  Church.  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  pn  aided 
and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
Rev,  W.  B.  Jennings,  D.  u.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Rev.  Marcus  ricott  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark,  D.D,,  the  charge 
to  the  people. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis  —Called  to  Hono/u/u.— Sunday, 
June  12tb,  the  Rev.  William  M.  Kincaid,  for 
the  past  eight  years  pastor  of  Andrew  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Minneapolis,  surprised  and 
grieved  his  congregation,  by  reading  bis  resig¬ 
nation  at  the  c'.oae  of  the  morning  service.  He 
has  been  called,  it  appears,  by  the  Central 
Union  Church  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii  Is'ands, 
and  in  many  respects  the  field  presented  is  an 
attractive  one  The  North  and  West  says: 
"Union  Church  is  at  the  head  of  the  miss  on 
work  in  all  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  has  an 
active  membership  of  680.  Physicians  have  told 
Mr.  Kincaid  that  he  must  goto  a  milder  climate 
for  bin  son’s  health,  and  this  call  seems  provi¬ 


Montclaib.  —  The  Sunday  -  school  of  Grace 
Church,  Rev.  E.  P.  Payson,  pastor,  celebrated 
its  eighth  anniversary  last  Sabbath.  It  was 
organized  in  the  depot  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
has  grown  into  a  strong  and  flourishing  church 
with  a  handsome  edifice  and  an  increasing  field 
of  work.  The  original  membership  wan  from 
the  First  Church,  which  now  has  two  children 
rivaling  the  mother  in  grace  and  good  works; 
and  a  third  chapel  on  Cedar  Avenue  near  ihe 
Orange  line,  has  a  flourishing  Sunday  school, 
superintended  by  Mr.  Paul  Babcock,  a  Young 
People’s  Society  under  the  presidency  of  Miss 
Jennie  T.  Townley,  and  it  maintains  regular 
preaching  services  on  Sunday  evening,  which 
are  open  to  all  and  attended  by  members  of  all 
the  churches  in  Montclair  and  of  the  nearer 
churches  of  Orange.  This  Chapel  bolds  an  in¬ 
termediate  place,  for  future  development,  being 
on  or  near  tbe  line  of  the  projected  trolley  road 
and  nearly  one  mile  from  the  nearest  church. 
Requests  for  a  morning  service  are  becomii^ 
argent  and  its  establishment  as  a  church  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  For  tbe  next  two 
months  the  First  and  Trinity  Churches  will 


dentially  to  open  the  way  to  such  a  change  and 
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•k  the  wme  time  to  e  wider  tield  of  Chrietian 
aerrioe.  There  ie  a  moat  earoeat  miaaionary 
spirit  maoifest  in  thia  church  which  numbers 
among  its  members  many  missionary  families  of 
noble  heritage.  It  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
miaaionary  work  in  the  adjacent  islands,  sup¬ 
porting  work  in  the  Caroline  and  Philippine 
groups  and  contributing  largely  to  the  mainte 
nance  of  that  white  winged  evangelist,  Uie 
Morning  Star.  It  is  also  the  church  which 
exerts  the  greatest  influence  in  governmental 
circles,  being  the  place  of  worship  of  many  ofB- 
c.als.  This  call  has  come  to  Mr.  Kincaid  en¬ 
tirely  unsought,  and  its  unanimity  and  hearti 
ness  leive  no  doubt  of  the  warm  welcome  be  will 
receive  in  that  city  of  perpetual  summer  which 
may  yet  be  bound  still  more  closely  to  the  United 
States.  His  departure  from  Minneapolis  will  be 
regretted  by  his  church  and  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends.*’  The  final  service  of  Mr,  nincaid  a« 
pastor  of  Andrew  Church,  will  probably  be  on 
August  7th,  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  will  be 
celebrated. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Habtford. — The  Young  People’s  Association 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  very  properly 
it  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  on  the 
evenings  of  June  20tb  and  2ist.  On  the  first 
occasion,  Mr.  John  Gray,  President  of  the  Aoso 
ciation,  presided,  and  after  an  organ  prelude  and 
the  singing  of  the  "Te  Deum”  by  the  choir, 
assisted  by  A.  W.  Comstock,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Breckenridge  read  the  Scripture  lesson,  and 


by  members  who  are  now  active.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Breckenridge,  congratulated 
and  commended  the  society  for  the  work  it  had 
done,  and  said  that  the  past  year  bad  been  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  and  helpful  to  the  pastor  and 
Nelson  B.  Bassett,  President  of  the 


tioned.  In  a  short  time  they  have  passed  beyond 
the  mechanical  difficulties  and  are  studying  and 
mastering  the  involved  principle.  ”  jc 

In  the  development  of  muscles  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  playground.  Where  thaas 
are  small  the  games  should  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  space  required  for  playing.  Hers  is 
where  wooden  horses  and  blocks,  paraiM  and 
horizontal  bars,  ladders,  rings  and  knotted 
ropes  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  Where  fields 
are  large,  like  thore  in  the  great  parks,  baas- 
ball  and  cricket,  “ono  oU  cat,”  and  ”roand- 
ers,”  foot-ball  and  “one,  two,  three,”  lacroass 
and  tennis  are  not  only  available,  but  almost 
invaluable.  Where  there  is  good  turf  upon 
which  boys  can  fall  without  danger  or  injury, 
leap  frog,  par,  running  the  gauntlet,  bull  la 
the  ring,  snapping  the  whip  and  similar  amnas- 
mente,  are  full  of  fun  and  enjoyment  for  all 
engaged. 


the  church.  _  _ _ 

Hartford  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  next  made 
an  address  of  congratulation,  and  the  andience 
repaired  to  the  church  parlors,  where  there  was 
an  hour  of  sociability  and  refreshments  were 
nerved,  bringing  the  two  days’  celebration  to  a 
pleasant  close. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  Yoke  City. — The  Rev.  Charles  E  Jeffer¬ 
son,  ( formerly  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, )  now 
pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  ie  evidently 
a  man  of  a  high  sense  of  his  true  calling.  The 
statement  which  he  made  upon  his  examination 
before  the  recent  Council,  aocording  to  The  Con¬ 
gregational  ist,  made  a  decidedly  favorable  im¬ 
pression  and  contained  many  suggestions  which 
ministers  at  large  would  do  well  to  heed.  He 
said,  in  substance,  that  he  went  to  Chelsea  with 
three  resolves:  (1)  to  stick  to  his  own  business 
and  not  permit  hie  strength  to  be  dissipated ; 
(2)  to  preach  the  Bible;  and  (3)  to  feed  the 
people  by  giving  them  Jesus  Christ,  the  bread 
of  life.  The  deity  of  Christ  ie  the  centre  of 
theology.  If  be  did  not  believe  it  to  be,  be 
would  not  be  a  preacher,  since  he  would  have 
nothing  to  preach.  He  had  no  fear  of  tbe  so 
<*alled  “higher  criticism,”  but  rejoiced  in  it, 
believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  movements  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century  in  which  God’s  Spirit  is 
especially  conspicuous  Nor  had  he  fear  of 
probation  after  death  evolution,  or  any  other 
supposed  hetesies.  The  only  heieey  he  feared 
was  the  heresy  of  not  loving  men.  He  bad 
learned  to  place  ernnhasis  on  character  and  on 
the  social  side  of  Christianity  He  cloeed  by 
saying  be  had  not  come  to  New  York  expecting 
to  do  anything  spectacular  or  to  say  anything 
unparalleled,  but  simply  to  tell,  with  simplic¬ 
ity  and  earnestness,  to  a'.l  who  are  willing  to 
listen,  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love. 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  just  received  tbe  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  has  gone  to  his  summer  home. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Professor  Alfred  T.  Perry  of  the  Hartford  Thel 
ologteal  Seminary  deliveM  an  address  on  “The 
Out'ook  of  Young  People’s  Societies  in  the 
Church.”  He  congratulated  the  members  on 
being  one  of  tbe  oldest  associations  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  He  believed  there  is  a  place  for 
young  people’s  associations  in  the  churches, 
ouch  a  society  should  be  subservient  to  the  pur 
poses  of  the  church  and  should  be  a  living 
society.  Its  purpose,  which  it  should  always 
havs  in  view,  should  be  the  supreme  ends  of  the 
church.  If  not,  it  becomes  inefficient  as  we>l 
as  inictive,  and  also  becomes  an  abnormal  growth 
of  the  church.  The  salvation  of  the  world  is 
the  supreme  end  of  the  church.  If  amusement, 
aducation  or  training  is  the  chief  end  of  a 
society,  it  is  sadly  deficient  Professor  Perry 
spoke  of  the  specific  duties  and  relations  of  such 
societies  to  the  church  and  taid  that  as  they 
were  Oomp  ^aed  of  young  people  there  was  much 
of  the  life  and  superfiuous  energy  of  youth  in 
them.  There  was  also  much  hopefulness  and 
readiness  to  follow  good  leadership.  Those  socie 
ties  should  be  the  body  guard  of  the  pastor.  F. 
H.  Spencer,  President  of  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  extended 
greetings  and  spoke  of  the  social  work  of  such 
societies.  He  gave  the  society  some  good  advice, 
baaed  on  experience,  on  the  subject  of  greeting 
strangers,  espwially  those  who  were  diffident. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Ranney  of  the  Park  Church 
extended  the  greetings  of  the  Hartford  pis 
tors  and  said  that  he  felt  especially  interested 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  its  pastor  was 
the  first  to  ex;hange  with  him  when  he  came  to 
this  city.  He  tnought  of  the  Young  People’s 
Association,  as  being  at  one  end  of  tbe  church 
and  the  pastor  at  the  other.  In  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  society  called  “The 
Porch,  ”  a  very  appropriate  name  he  thought. 
He  liked  to  consider  tbe  pastor  as  the  general, 
the  church  and  its  members  as  the  army,  and 
the  societies  as  the  militia,  from  which  the 
army  is  recruited.  The  signal  for  Youn^  Peo 
pie’s  Associations  should  be  “Get  hot  with  en 
thusiasm  for  Christ  and  obey  orders.”  In  con 
elusion,  “America”  was  sung  by  the  audience 
and  all  were  dismissed  with  the  benediction. 

The  meeting  on  tbe  evening  of  the  20th  was 
also  largely  attended.  John  Gray,  President 
of  the  Society,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  with 
remarks  a«  to  the  work  the  Society  had  under¬ 
taken.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Nugent  sang,  “Wake  Thou, 
My  Darling,”  and  Samuel  H.  Berry  read  a  his 
tory  of  the  association  which  covered  a  period  of 
usefulness  which  any  association  might  be  proud 
to  own.  Tbe  association  has  within  its  life 
oared  for  the  Sundav  school,  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  service,  the  Sunday  morning  service  and  the 
Thursday  evening  service,  circumstances  making 
it  for  a  time  the  strong  arm  of  the  church.  It 
has  raised  over  ti,000  in  money.  1600  of  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of  tbe  church 
and  t312  was  used  by  the  association  in  work 
for  the  church,  such  as  repairs,  and  the  like. 
Mr.  Berry  recounted  some  of  the  entertainments 
which  had  been  given  and  many  of  the  meeting 
which  had  been  of  a  social  character,  at  the 
houses  of  different  members  Miss  O.  Brown 
recited  with  muen  elocutionary  ability  and  feel 
ing  “The  Soul  of  a  Violin,”  and  many  letters 
frolD  former  members  ol  the  society  were  read 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  tbe  celebrated  |6  Combination  Bible^ 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subecrib- 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,00t 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  ia 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  tbe  Uuited 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

'The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  te  any 
netr  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  13.00,  and  the  Combinatioa 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreasage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  I2.S 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  wbe 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  $2.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  oM 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  whs 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 


VACATION  SCHOOLS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

That  the  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to 
open  Vacation  Schools  all  through  the  city  this 
summer  is  considered  a  great  step  in  advance  by 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  For  two  years  past,  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  by  tbe  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  with  such  succesj  that 
our  Board  of  Education  is  fully  convinced  of 
tbe  value  of  the  system,  and  has  not  only  de 
cided  to  open  a  great  many  of  the  schools,  but 
has  through  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
invited  Professor  Francis  H.  Tabor  of  Cam 
bridge,  England,  to  aseiet  them  in  organizing 
a  system  of  games  in  connection  with  them.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tabor  is  an  athlete  himself,  as  fond  of 
out  door  sports  as  any  boy,  and  has  made  them 
a  special  feature  of  bis  pedagogic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  work. 

Where  boys  have  ample  space  they  will  find 
sport  enough  for  themselves  without  much  guid¬ 
ance,  but  in  the  crowded  districts  of  tbe  city 
there  have  been  no  playgrounds  but  the  streets, 
and  n3w  tbe  bo}s  must  be  taught  to  make  tbe 
most  of  tbe  small  space  provided  for  item  in 
this  new  movement,  the  dereiopment  of  which 
they  are  watching  with  great  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Professor  Talbor  says: 

“The  difficulty  io  these  matters  'Xsomes  not 
from  the  sabject.  but  from  the  numbers  of 
healthy  urchins  who  w  sh  to  use  their  muscles 
in  the  sunlight  and  open  air.  All  such  have  an 
instinctive  love  for  racing  and  romping  and  need 
comparatively  little  tuition  and  superintendence. 
It  will  be  oifficult.  however,  to  handle  tbe  army 
which  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  manage  mem 
in  organized  groups.  The  beat  games  are  those 
which  train  the  senses  and  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  muscles.  Boys  themselves  realize  these 
principles  uncocsciouely,  and  drift  by  degrees 
into  those  games  which  appeal  to  tbe  largest 
number  of  facultiis.  This  is  tbe  real  reason  of 
tbe  popularity  of  base  ball,  cricket,  and  foot 
ball.  Beyond  tbe  element  of  sport,  activily  and 
exertion  comes  that  of  quick  thinking,  and  this 
m  turn  oy  quick  combinatioo  and  invention. 
It  is  illustrated  by  tbe  rapidity  with  which 
youngsters  Will  become  expert  in  the  games  men- 
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TENNENT’8  TRANCE. 

WiUikm  Teonent,  Jr.,  wm  «  remarkabl«  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  very  remarkable  family.  Early  in  the 
last  century,  having  completed  hie  theological 
atudiee,  he  prepared  very  diligently  for  eaamina- 
tion  before  Preebytery.  He  had  worn  himaelf  to 
a  ekeleton.  Hie  health  failed.  Hie  hope  died 
away  bo  that  he  had  serious  doubts  of  his  salva 
tion.  He  was  talking  one  morning  in  Latin 
with  his  brother  on  the  state  of  the  soul,  when 
he  fainted  and  died  away.  The  physician  was 
an  intimate  friend.  He  found  a  slight  warmth 
under  the  armpits  and  postponed  the  funeral 
He  gradually  came  back  to  conBciousness.  At 
first  his  former  life  was  a  blank,  but  suddenly  it 
began  to  return  to  him.  Some  years  after,  Dr. 
Boudinot  drew  from  him,  reluctant  to  speak  of 
his  experience,  the  following  account  of  his 
trance : 

“While  1  was  conversing  with  my  brother  on 
the  state  of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  enter¬ 
tained  for  my  future  welfare,  I  found  myself  in 
an  instant  in  another  state  of  existence  under 
the  direction  of  a  superior  being,  who  ordered 
me  to  follow  him.  1  was  ac  ordingly  wafted 
along,  I  know  not  how,  till  1  beheld  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression  of  which 
on  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
to  mortal  man.  1  immediately  reflected  on  the 
happy  change  and  thought :  Well  I  blessed  be 
Qod,  1  am  safe  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my 
fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy 
beings  surrounding  the  inexpressible  glory,  in 
acts  of  adoration  and  joyous  worship;  but  1  did 
not  see  nny  bodies  shapo  or  representation  in 
the  glorious  appearance.  1  heard  things  un¬ 
utterable.  I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  with  unspeakable 
rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory. 
I  then  applied  to  my  conductor  and  requested 
leave  to  join  the  happy  throng,  on  which  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ‘You  must 
return  to  the  earth.’  This  seemed  like  a  sword 
through  my  heart.  In  an  instant  I  recollect  to 
have  seen  my  brother  standing  before  me  dis¬ 
puting  with  the  doctor.  The  three  days  during 
which  I  had  appeared  lifeless  seemed  to  me  not 
more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of 
returning  to  this  world  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
gave  me  such  a  shock  that  I  fainted  repeatedly, 
tiuch  was  the  effect  on  my  mind  of  what  1  had 
seen  and  heard  that  if  it  be  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  live  entirely  above  the  world 
and  the  things  of  it,  for  some  time  afterwards 
I  was  that  person.  The  ravishing  sound  of  the 
songs  and  hallelujahs  that  I  heard,  and  the  very 
words  uttered  were  not  out  of  my  ears  when 
awake  for  at  least  three  years  All  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  were  in  my  sight  as  nothing, 
and  vanity;  and  so  great  were  my  ideas  of 
heavenly  glory  that  nothing  which  did  not  in 
some  measure  relato  to  it  could  command  my 
serious  attention.  *’ 

This  American  Lazarus  lived  and  labored  at 
Freehold,  New  Jersey,  on  a  part  of  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Monmouth.  He  was  a  great  patriot,  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  poor,  a  man  of  distin¬ 
guished  holiness,  submission  to  Qod’swili  in  all 
his  aflliction.  Notwithstanding  the  ecstacy  of 
his  heavenly  vision,  he  never  complained  of  his 
exile  on  earth.  He  once  dined  with  Governor 
Livingstone  and  the  eminent  George  Whitfield. 
The  evangelist  said  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
day  when  he  could  lay  down  his  burdens  and  go 
home.  “Is  not  this  your  comfort,  Mr.  Tennent 

The  faithful  and  obedient  saint  replied  :  “What 
do  you  think  I  should  say  if  I  were  to  send  my 
man  Tom  into  the  field  to  plow,  and  at  noon 
found  him  lounging  under  a  tree,  complaining 
of  the  heat  and  the  difficult  work,  and  begging 
to  be  discharged  of  his  hard  service  ?  What 
should  I  say  f  Why,  that  he  was  an  idle  and 
lazy  fellow,  and  that  it  was  his  business  to  do 
the  work  that  I  had  appointed  him.”  Home 
sick  for  heaven,  he  was  heroic  and  humble, 
devoted  and  loyal  to  labor  on  earth  until  he  was 
bidden  to  come  home. 


A  NEW  ECONOMY  OF  SPACE. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Europe  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Tomato  plants  have  been  grafted 
upon  potato  stalks  just  above  the  ground,  and 
have  proved  to  do  better  than  on  their  own 
roots,  while  the  potatoes  underneath  were  unim 
paired,  and  some  claim  much  better  than  before 
their  own  tops  had  been  cut  down.  This  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  made  in  Troyes.'  It  was  first 
attempted  because  of  the  economy  of  space. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

Omelsts.  — A  well  made  omelet  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  dishes  for  breakfast,  but  the 
tough,  leathery  preparations  that  appear  under 
thia  name  are  as  unwholesome  and  indigestible 
as  they  are  unpleasing  to  eye  and  taste.  We 
take  from  a  late  number  of  The  Tribune  these 
careful  directions,  that  if  faithfully  followed 
must  ensure  success :  The  best  omelet  pan  is  a 
smooth  French  frying-pan.  It  must  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  Some  foreign  cooks  go  so  far  as 
to  insist  that  an  omelet  pan  should  not  be  washed 
but  merely  wip^  out,  and  that  water  will 
roughen  it  This  is  an  absurdity.  A  well- 
polished  French  frying-pan  will  remain  smooth 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  providing  it  is  kept  clean  and 
bright,  and  it  will  last  a  life  time.  It  must 
be  kept  for  omelets  and  must  be  occasionally 
cleaned  with  boiling  vinegar  and  salt.  This 
removes  all  the  dark  stains  that  may  have  gath 
ered  and  leaves  the  pan  smooth  as  glass  to  the 
touch.  It  will  require  a  pan  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter  to  cook  an  omelet  containing  four 
eggs.  Beat  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites,  together 
just  enough  to  mix  them.  If  they  are  mixed 
too  much  the  omelet  will  not  be  so  tender. 
Most  persons  add  the  seasoning  of  salt  when  the 
eggs  are  beaten,  but  others  prefer  to  add  it  at 
the  last  moment,  under  the  belief  that  salt 
causes  the  eggs  to  harden  when  it  is  cooked  in 
them.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  keep  an 
omelet  soft  and  creamy  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
same  time  firm  on  the  outside.  It  should  be  a 
pale  yellow  outside  as  well  as  inside.  Do  not 
brown  it.  It  is  easy  to  keep  an  omelet  from 
becoming  bard  by  serving  it  the  moment  it  is 
ready.  If  an  omelet  must  wait,  add  a  table 
spoonful  of  milk  or  cream  to  every  egg  used. 
Fo  cook  an  omelet  melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  a  hot  omelet  pan,  and  turn  the  beaten  and 
seasoned  eggs  in  it.  Stir  them  gently  with  a  1 
fork  to  prevent  the  eggs  clinging  to  the  pan. 
As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  set  sprinkle  over  them 
for  an  omelet  of  “fines  herbes’’  a  teaepoonful 
of  minced  chives,  a  tablespoonful  of  minced 
parsley  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chervil.  Add 
about  two  or  three  drops  of  onion  juice  to  the 
omelet  when  the  eggs  are  beaten  if  you  like  the 
flavor  with  eggs.  The  omelet  should  be  soft  and 
creamy  in  the  centre  when  the  seasoning  herbs 
are  added  and  just  ready  to  roll.  Roll  the 
omelet  by  folding  first  one  half  over  the  other 
and  then  roll  half  of  that  over  the  remainder. 
Use  a  pancake  turner  or  a  bread  palette  knife, 
such  as  some  cooks  keep  for  icing  cake.  Arrange 
the  rolled  omelet  in  a  crescent  form  and  slip  it 
on  a  hot  platter  which  should  be  ready  to  receive 
it.  Decorate  it  by  sprinkling  a  few  bits  of 
chives,  parsley  and  chervil  minced  fine  over  it, 
or  by  arranging  a  small  green  cluster  of  herbs 
in  the  hollow  of  the  crescent. 


results  that  will  surprise  many  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  who  little  realize  how  much  nutriment  is 
daily  wasted  in  their  homes.  The  experiments 
proved  that  peeling  potatoes  and  soaking  them 
In  cold  water  before  boiling  meant  an  almost 
absolute  loss  of  all  nutriment.  Putting  potatoes 
in  cold  water,  and  letting  them  cook  in  that 
water,  reduces  that  loss;  putting  in  hot  water 
and  bringing  to  the  boiling  point  at  once  re¬ 
duces  the  waste.  The  greatest  amount  of  nutri¬ 
tive  matter  is  preserved  in  the  unpeeled  potatoes. 
In  cooking  carrots  it  was  found  that  the  food 
value  of  this  vegetable  depended  not  only  on  the 
cooking,  but  the  preparation.  When  cut  in 
small  pieces  the  loss  of  nutriment  is  thirty  per 
cent.,  in  large  pieces  twenty  per  cent.  ;  rapid 
boiling  and  as  little  water  as  possible  preserved 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  values.  In  one 
hundred  pounds  of  unrooked  cabbage  there  are 
but  seven  and  one  half  pounds  of  solid  matter, 
and  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  this  are  lost  in 
cooking. 

BIOTOIiB  TOCRINO  IN  EUROPE. 

Assuming  good  health  and  ordinary  strength, 
to  people  who  like  bicycle  riding  the  wheel  un¬ 
questionably  gives  the  best  means  for  enjoying 
a  European  trip  undertaken  chiefly  for  sight¬ 
seeing.  If  there  were  truth  in  a  common  notion 
that  the  only  important  object  in  going  to 
Europe  should  be  to  see  beautiful  buildings, 
art  galleries,  and  other  travelers,  the  bicycle 
would  have  no  use  for  the  tourist,  as  all  these 
things  are  to  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  cities;  but 
the  met  is  that  the  rural  districts  are  the  more 
delightful,  the  people  of  the  towns  and  villages 
are  the  more  interesting,  and  of  course  real  scen¬ 
ery  is  rustic,  so  that  touring  by  bicycle  gives 
more  pleasure  and  added  profit,  while  foetwing 
health.  Compared  with  the  pedestrian  tour,  the 
bicycle  tour  has  the  advantage  of  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time,  the  disadvantege  that  the  wheel 
stamps  the  tourist  as  a  foreigner  and  so  increases 
his  expenses  somewhat,  for  the  known  foreigner 
is  always  over  charged.  But  this  objection  will 
matter  little  to  most  people,  for  the  cost  of 
living  while  traveling  a-wheel  seems  at  the  most 
to  be  economy  to  anybody  who  has  toured  about 
America.  It  is  cheaper  than  rail  touring  be¬ 
cause  with  convenience  you  can  stop  in  smaller 
towns,  where  ho'el  bills  are  always  smaller 
than  in  the  cities,  though  the  accommodations 
often  have  more  real  comfort. 

Abroad  as  at  home  the  serious  “out”  of  bicy¬ 
cling  is  due  to  the  weather.  There  is  a  great 
dezl  of  hard  work  and  no  pleasure  in  riding  on 
a  wet  day.  On  the  Continent  the  percentage  of 
days  unfit  for  riding  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  States;  England  and  Scotland  have  much 
more  rain  and  mist;  and  in  Ireland  wet  weather 
strikes  some  tourists  as  the  rule. — Robert  Luce, 
in  “Going  Abroad.’’ 


Egos  a  la  Martin. — This  is  another  prepara¬ 
tion  of  eggs  which  we  can  learn  from  the  French 
and  which  is  not  widely  known  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  a  delicious  dish  for  lunch.  Have 
ready  a  dish  that  can  be  put  into  the  oven  and 
baked.  It  should  be  like  a  deep  ordinary  soup- 
plate  without  the  wide  rim.  Have  it  heated, 
but  not  too  hot  Put  into  a  small  sauce  pan  a 
teaepoonful  of  butter.  Let  it  melt,  but  be  care 
ful  that  it  does  not  brown.  Then  add  a  tea 
spoonful  of  flour  (or  more,  if  it  is  preferred 
thicker),  and  then  very  slowly,  after  the  flour  is 
well  mingled,  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream.  Then 
add  4  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  of- any 
kind  that  is  preferred,  but  a  good  English  dairy 
cheese  is  usually  the  best.  Stir  well,  and  when 
thoroughly  heat^  pour  into  the  dish  you  have 
ready,  and  with  great  care  (so  as  to  keep  the 
shape)  drop  into  the  mixture  4  eggs.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  dish  will  hold  about  4  eggs  and  look  well, 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  find  larger  ones.  Put 
at  once  into  the  oven,  and  when  the  eggs  are  set, 
serve  at  once.  A  few  bite  of  parsley  make  the 
dish  look  more  inviting. 

Stained  Fingers.— Now  the  time  has  come 
when  the  housewife  who  does  much  o^  her  own 
cooking  or  preserving  must  often  have  her 
Ungers  stained  with  the  juice  of  berrie>,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind  her  that  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  will  remove  most  fruit  stains 
from  the  fingers.  Put  a  tiny  lump  of  sulphur  In 
a  tin  plate,  pour  on  a  little  alcohol,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Hold  the  finger-tips  above  the  flame,  and 
the  discoloration  will  disappear.  —  Harper’s 
Bazar. 

The  experiments  of  the||Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables  have  given 
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Cntler’s  Carbolate  of  Iodine  Pocket  Inhaler.  Ouaranlsed  to 
core  CATARRH  and  Bronchitis.  Ali  drugrlste.  By  mall  $1.00. 
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Hake  Hill  Climbing  Easy.  Hake  Coasting  Delightful. 


You  get  the  benefit  of  every  ounce  of  applied  power. 
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ARMOUR’S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  know  its  ARMOUR’S. 
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John  I.  BUlr  Foondatton.  Met  rear.  Both  wzes.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  Bebool  of  hich  g.ade,  under  rellgloiu 
oontroL  Low  ratee-  Send  tor  oatalogoe. 
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150  Pages  of  Maps  of  the  Countries  of  the  World, 
including  Cuba,  Philliplne  lalands,  Porto  Rico,  Cape 
Verde  lalee,  the  Weet  Indiee,  Alaska  and  Spain. 
Every  map  corrected  up  to  date.  To  anyone  sending  ue 
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A  School  for  Boye—Preparet  for  OMege  or  Businor—A 
ChnsUon  Home  and  School. 
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Fall  Term  begins  September  B. 

"  No  better  p&oe  to  send  a  boy.’* 


We  will  deliver  this  Atlae,  expreeaage  paid.  In  theee 
exciting  timee  no  one  can  read  intelligently  without  an 
up-to-date  atlas.  We  can  furniah  a  limited  numbw  of 
these  etlaeee  on  above  conditions.  Addreaa 
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